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THE STEP-MOTHEK, 


CHAPTER I. 

■’ I’crtain county of England, which cannot exactly be caii'ea a mid- 
‘'omity, because at one point it comes within a few miles of the 
there js a village, with a somewhat detailed (fcscription of which 
• list (rouble (lie reader; as in this village and its immediate neigh- 
1 '.urhood took place the principal incidents of the story about to be 
li d. The scene is uai-row, ccrtainl)’, but very important things ara 
ofli'ii cnacled in a very confined space; and though amongst the per-* 
S"nage.s to be introduced apjicar neither kings nor statesmen, *yet 
t here are as strong passions stirred and as deep intcresC affected in 
private life, as in the movements of parties or governments. : 

The village i.s situated upon the slope of a hill, extending from, the 
lop to the liottom. A few houses, indeed, are scaltcrcd along the 
V diev, by the side of the river, swarming with fine (rout; and there, 

..in a pleasant and sheltered situation, sland.s the chiireh. with the , 

ciergyman's house, a low-roofed but neat and comfortable residence, 
a( the dis(,auee of about a hundred yard.s from the gate of the church-.' 
,\.'rd. ■ ^ 

Half way up the hill is a white house, with a brass knocker on a 
It’ 'logany door, and the traveller as he jiasscs by, if he bo not sRut up 
ii close carriage, may see, through the left-hand window, raivgcs of 
la IK'S and gallipots upon nnmorouB shelves, and a lad, with an apron 
111. ore him, pounding in a mortar, or pouring liquids from one liottle 
in .o another. Written in letters so large that those who nm may read, 
is inscribed upon a brass plate, “Mr, Nelliersole, surgeon, &.c.and 
very often, before tlie door, is seen standing a neat one-horse chaise 
with a very resiieetablc, ])Iump, and well-conditioned horse figuring in 
the harness. 

t the top of the liill, and at a short distance from the actual village," 
is } large red-brick dwelling-house, raised upon a bank formed by th«, i 
cutting of the high road, along the side of which runs the wall of aq> 
extensive and wW-siVdicd garden. The mansion has every appearance 
of comfort and opulent-c, the windows are numerous and large, the 
sjiaces between W'ide, the chimneys many—indicating at least twenty 
rooms possessing the advantage of a fire-place-and the state of repair 
in which the whole is kept is exact and perfect. A high brick walk 
with broken glass bottlesmpon the top—very unpleasant foc.thc'hands of 
urchins possessed with tifb spirit of approp;?li|^i(^g othto people’i ap.pfc 
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-encircles the premises, containing, perhaps, a couple of acres; and 
in this wall are three different cntrance^o tlie grounds: one a small 
Uoor, reached hy a flight of steps up the hank ; another at the north 
Bide, presenting two large gates and a gravelled road; and the third 
on the side (Mfeetly oppiosite to the small door above the bank, and 
communicating with a path, through some pleasant fields and banes 
at the back of the village, which leads down to the church and the 
rectory. 

On the other side of the valley, and of the river, is another hill, 
higher, though loss abrupt, than that on which the village stands. 'I’liC 
thick trees of a park, a'hich lies on that side, liide the face of tlie 
ground from the lower p.art of the village ; but the window.s of the 
mansion*^Wiiich I have just described, looking over these giants of the 
forest, give a view of the interior of the park and of a line old grey 
building, known in that part of the country as “The Hall.” 

At the thne at which the events 1 am about to relate took place, flic 
Hall was not in the very best state of repair, though by no means 
dilapidated. The old stones were nitbcr green and mossy; a part of 
the copings might he seen here and tliere .suffering from tlie ravages 
of time; the doors and w indows had not lieen painted for more lliau 
thirty years; and the latter, (hough perfeclly sound, wore seldom 
cleaned. It was a large, ramldin.g, irregular ediliee, with a vast door 
and porch in the old style; many curious, aneieiit halls within; and 
having, without beauty, a grand anil imposing air, from the gravity of 
its colouring and from its extent. 

The park, however, and all that it contained—its long winding 
walks, the lawn before the house, (he broad gravel terrace at the hack, 
the gamekeeper’s eotlago, the kitchen garden, the very wilderness— 
regular in its irregularity—were kept witli tlie utmost neatness and 
propriety. The secret of this difference between tlie appearance of the 
house and the grounds was simply this; the imipriotor was a noble¬ 
man of soracwlial singular cliaracter, immersed in (lie polities of the 
day, phasing the greater part of his time in Ijondon, and mrely spend¬ 
ing more than six weeks in the eour.se of each year at liis house in the 
country. He was reputed to be avaricious, and was certainly haughty. 
That be was stem and reserved, he marie suffieieutly ajijiareut iluririg 
his short residences in that neighbourhood, never a8.sociatiug witli any' 
of the gentlemen around, seldom exchanging a word with any one, and 
when forced to do so upon business, making his communie,i.tions as 
laconic as might be. He was, also, it must be remarked, without wife* 
or child, ajid never brouglit any party down with him to the Hall. A 
cook, a valet de chambre, a butler, and a footman, together with a 
personage who performed the offices of both coachman and groom, with 
tjie occasional variation of a three-eoruered hat and a round one, were 
jhe only people who accompanied him ; and the old housekeeper, with. 
te coeval housemaid, and a girl from the jillage/BiWtl while he was 
there, and discharged wh^n he was gono,;wml)k.‘mnd sufficient to do the 
■work of the house during his stay. 

Thus it will be seen why the dwelling, though nok suffered to go to 
decay, was.notjecpt in a high slate of repair. The dining-room, the 
libtaqr, and his own bed-room wore the only chambers of which ho 
MW much; and ihe olt^^jjjsekeeper deciared^that there was many a 
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room in the house which his lordship had not set his foot in for thirfe 
years. Ho did not, indeed, fake much greater heed of the arrau^ 
ments of tlu; park, though he used apparently to find some pleasure ii 
rambling through tlie wood-walks with his hands behind his hack, am 
his eyes bout upon the ground ; hut it is much to bo doubted whethe: 
he wouhl have discovered any little marks of negligence which migh 
have taken place during his absence, had they been apparent. Theri 
was a person, however, who took a pride in the neatness and propriet; 
of everything about him ; and this w;is the park-keeper, a blun 
straightforward Kuglishman, clean and regular in all his habits, doing 
his duty faithfully and exactly, whether looked after or not, and havinj 
no great reverence for any mortal man, so long as he thov,;lA he wai 
pleasing (iod, and satisfying his own conscience. 

The poor old housekeeper, who was frightened ouj, of her life at hei 
lord. seldom ventured to [loint out that this or that required repair 
and did so, when ahsolutely neecssiiry, in so low a voice that she wai 
often inUrnipU'd hy a ery of “ Speak out, wonym;'' but the park 
keeper went boldly up to hi.*! master whenever anything was wanted,tolc 
his story plainly, and generally got what he required. In the manage 
ment and arrangement of the park, and all that it contained, he took 
great deligtil,, au<l often did he say to himself, “ If my lord docs nol 
choose to live at it, that is his fault; I will keep it fit for him.” 

Tlic noble owner of the property, however, never rewarded him with 
any praise of liis <ixertious. or any observation upon their snci^ess, for, 
in truth, he never remarked them ; coming down, as ho called it, foi 
relaxation, and yet bringing all the thoughts and cares of London 
down with him into tlie country, so that his mind had no more 
opportunity of re.sUng upon the tilings that surrounded him than if he 
had still heeii in the capital. 

Kow, douhtlosK, the reader may imagine that heeanse we have in- 
troiiuced thi.s noble lord before any one else to his notice, and have 
spoken of himself and his dwelling somewhat at large, we iut*nd to 
make him one of the principal characters in tlie story, and introduce 
him freciueiitly upon the stage ; but such is not at all the ease. You 
have seen him, dear reader, and you will never sec him again. Y'ou 
may. indeed, hear his name mentioned, but he will never more appear 
upon the stage. 

The large red house, which, as we have shen, was pitched upon the 
top of the opposite hill, was possessed by a gentleman as difl'erent in 
every respect from the owner of the Jlall as it is possible to conceive; 
and we must go some way back to trace his history before the 
actual commeneement of tlie tale; for this chapter must he taken as a 
sort of proem or introduction to ivhat is to follow, in which Lwish to 
gather together ali that might lie eumhersome or difficult in aftef- 
dctails. The g^sf'jmau of whom I now speak was the son of a* 
lawyer, who had riscrf''-p cminenec in his profession, and obtained a seat 
upon the bench. The judge Had not died very wealthy, however, and 
his eldest son followed his fatlicr's course, till ho was elevated to the 
office of one of the' Uarous of the Exchequer; but the second and young¬ 
est, whose history wc arojaliout to hear, after having pursued a course of 
liberal education till ho was about eighteenths th^ placed jn the 
house of a great merclufct, and in due tiin'e^ciBiie a. 
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[firm. He was irell to do when his father died, and the sum which ho 
(then shared with his brother made some addition to a fortune 
already eonaidcrahlc. He was a quiet, unobtrusive, and somewhat 
timid man. but ctoar-siKhted in most cases, and possessed of a fund of 
strong good sense, whieli would have been very serviceable to himself 
and others, had he not been withal, if not indolent, at all events very 
fond of peace and tranquillity. He had a great aversion to strong 
emotions of any kind, loved the ordinary course of busineB.s, was its 
great an enemy to adventurous s])eeulation a.s the oldest i)artner in the 
house, and a great deal more so than the youngest,. He did, however, 
make one bold speculation ; and it j)roved a suceossful one —be mar¬ 
ried, andrfeaving chosen well, had every reason to bo satisfied, llis 
wife had everything but one to recommend her : she was vtwy hand¬ 
some, she was a lady by birth, and, what is of liir more iuiporUinea', by 
nature; she had aecomplishmcnts enough to make time pass pleasantly, 
and to bear her lull i)art in interesting and entertaining others : and 
she liad a kind and^ifleefionatc heart, as well as a strong sense of all 
the duties of life. This was evervUiing tliat he wanttal, and though 
her fortune was very small, lie ]iai<l no attention to that point. Tlioiigli 
a very good-looking man, Mr. C'liarlton was nearly forty w^en he 
committed tliis act, anti ids days passcil in iminl.ernqitcd I ranqiiillitv 
for aliout ton years, witli wealtli iuercasing, a li.-qipy honic. a cheertui 
and amiablticompaniou, and one lair daughter, “wlmni lie lovcil passing 
well.” 

But his felicity was to have a turn, anti in one week lie lost his 
brother, for whom he had always entertained a tieep afteetion. anti his 
wife, to wliom ho was hound liy all t.iic st.rouge.st lionils itf the lioaii,. 
The Baron of the E.velieqiicr had never marrietl. alway.s deelariiig lliat 
ho had no time ; and consequently Ids wealth, which was considerahle, 
devolved to his lirotlicr. But the disaster wliieli .Mr. t’liarlton liad 
sustained atfeeted him tleeply; and tliongh he lingered on lor ahout a 
year ami a halt in London, he was seizeii wiih a great ilista.ste for 
business, and liegan t,o talk of retiring iijsiii the ample means he 
possessed. Berhaps this design miglit liave pa.sscd away liad not tlio 
younger partners of tlie liouse overruled tlie elder, and entered into a 
speculation whieli seemed to I,lie more prinleni meiiiliers of t.lio linn 
extremely ha/.-irdoiis, and uldoh proved souiewlial detrimenial, thougli 
to no very great e.xteut. It acted, liowever, in deeiding bol.h the 
gentlemen who had oppo.sed the sehemo to retire, winch tlicy conse¬ 
quently did, and Mr. Charlton, .atti-r having sought throiigli various 
parts of the ciniutry lor a lioiise to suit liini, pitelied his tent upon the 
top ol the hill which, with its depondeut village, 1 liave already 
de.scrihed. 

He carried with him, into the conrilry, his daugliter, all his old ser¬ 
vants, many^ ot his old haldts. his powdered Uitifegaiud his pigtail, 
though a rcnow'iied minister liad nearly halT^^h^t^iow'dcr from society 
some years before, and royalty itself had set its face against all mau¬ 
ler of queues. 

His daughter was by tliis time about ten years of age, and had 
Iready recoivai such an education iroin lier viothor as to ensure good 
oundstion for ■jhatov.iict afterwards miglit Ac done to improve -licr 
Mnd,... filif, had bv kibAiUuee her mother! heart and warm afi'cc- 
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tions ; and for two years after her arrival in the country, her father 
devoted himself entirely to cultivate her understanding, and give her 
right and just views of everything on which she might be called to 
exercise her judgment. I have already .said that he was a man of 
strong good senao, and that quality went so far as to teach him his 
own prevailing fault, though not to correct it. Men of clear minds, 
but of no great decision of character, are generally given to analyse 
scrupulously their own feelings and motives—to examine, as with a 
microscope, their own characters, iis objects which they can pause on 
and contcniplaie without fear or trouble. The result of their research 
may be right or wrong, according to their powers of intellect; but the 
investigation is still going on, and has but this inconvcni.iice, that 
iiom all which they discover in themselves, they are apt to judge of 
the conduct and motives of others. The bolder and lirmer analyser 
of the chanictor.s of tho.«e who surround him. escapes, perhaps, that 
error, but is likely to fall into tlie still greater one of not knowing 
himself. 

Mr. Charlton, however, was of the former class; and in turning 
lii.s mind inward, like the eyes of the sages of Laputa, he saw and 
acknowledged that he had too strong an iuclimation to do many things 
which his judgment condemned, in order to save himself trouble and 
amuyyance, and be strove <liligontly to impress his daughter's mind to 
judge rigidly at lirst, and to adhere to her decision when cnee it was 
formed, lie did not fear to render her obstinate or licadstrong by 
such le.ssoiis, for her cliaracter was naturally gentle and yicliling, like 
th.at of her mother : and he also guarded it with all care, liy showing 
tlic noccK.sity of using every power of tlie mimi to ensure that the 
coiii-so we tdioo.se be the rigid one. Tims were formed within the 
liosoin of bnui.sa Charllon certain principles of action which proved 
her salcgnard at an aftor.]icrioil, ami the good sense of her father 
turned hi.s very fault.s to tier advantage. 

Allliougli the education of his child, the arrangcraent of his dwell¬ 
ing, tlie iin)>roveinent. of Ins gromiils, and tlic various amusements of 
country life, afIbrdeU Mr. Charlton souio occuiiation, and at firat filled 
np his time to hi.s sali.sfattMon. yet, after the first little bustle of the 
(diango wius over, he began to feel lonely and listless. Two great w'ants 
were felt in hi.i course of life—business and society. Ho had no com¬ 
panion—he had no constant employment. In Ijondon he had felt 
that every object which lie saw around him rocallod the memory of 
lier ho liad lost; and though it was not forgctfulneiK he sought, it 
w'as to escape liaving painful remembrances continually forced upon 
him. 

Now, however, ho would often liavo given much to have rccall-iLJlis 
hasty decision ; for tlioiigli grief suiisidcd gradually, as it does some- 
wdiat too rapidly, jid, with those wlio may be termed easy-minded 
people, he felt tbcwaui,‘ot tiie comp.anionship to wbieb be bad been 
accustomed, and tlie cniidoymcnt wliich had become natural to him, 
more and more every hour. He might often be seen walking up and 
down the longest gnavel walk in the garden, with his luuds crossed 
uehind him, and his eyes l^-iit sadly upon tlic ground. Then he would 
■oam.out into the coinitry,‘*:ir take a quiet oante; Ills round, short- 
egged horse, or drive oLt with- his daujgh^ 
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interest in the neighbourhood; hut still at his return he would fall 
again into listlesBucss. 

The village afforded no society except that of the clergyman of the 
parish, the surgeon, and the lawyer. The former was an amiable, 
learned, and thoughtful man, doing all his duties well and zealously; 
but, having long been accusUimcd to live almost totally without so¬ 
ciety hims(;lf, he had lost the taste for it, and spent Ids time either 
with his books, in the cottages of his inferior jiarishioncrs, or in dis¬ 
pensing justice, healing (piarrcls. and deciding dill'cronccs, in his 
capacity as a iu.agistr.itc. Thus, although ho was always very happy 
to see Mr. Charlton, every now and then returned bis vi.si(s, dined \y>th 
him oucti or twice, and showing a strong prepos.-'cs.sion in favour of 
his daughter, he did little to supply the place of all that the worthy 
gentleman had jost or given up. 

The surgeou was stilt leas scrviccahlo in this resfioct; he was a htisy 
little man, clever in his proi'ession, active, Ini.slling, round, fat, and 
generally dressed,in knee hre<!ches and hlaek silk stoeking.s. Ho was 
always ehixrful, especially when he eonid riili his hands, anil say to a 
brother iiraelitioner in the neigliboiirliood, “A pretty .sprinkling of 
fever ahoiit, Mr. Stubbs;” but bo was too Ims.v, too .small iii mind, and 
too full of rhubarb, magnesia, jalap, and cidoiuel, to be any companion 
for a man of bigb intolloct and wide information such as Mr. Charlton. 
He did, igdeeil, oeeasionally dissipate half an hour by Iiringing him 
the news of the neiglibourhood, and sometimes more efl<;etually inter¬ 
ested Jiim by iutrodiieing to his notice a ease of disire.ss, to which the 
heart and the purse of the wortliy gentleman were alw,ays eiiually oiien. 

The lawyer afi'orded si-ill less sources of amiiscineut or interest; he 
was a shrewd, clever, ealeulating, very silent man: i-aeli word that he 
uttered, and they were very few, was well weighed and pondered, 
although he had the reputation of oeciisionally helping his iieighhours 
into disputes, from which it required his own :issi.Bt;Mieo to deliver 
them; hut, nevcrthele.ss, whal-evcr he did in tliis way was well con¬ 
sidered, and he seemed on all occasions to ask himself, helore a sen¬ 
tence was suffered to p.iss his lips, whether it was .actionable. With 
him Mr. Charlton was often obliged to act in matters of business, hut 
their intercourse went no further, though llic lawyer was always pro¬ 
foundly civil to his wealthy neighbour. 

Though there W'erc several other persons, in various ranks of life, 
living at the distance of a few miles, some of whom I may have occa¬ 
sion to introdifbe to the reader at an aftcrqieriod, these three formed 
the only society whicli the village of Mallingtou afforded, and the^ery 
retired and quiet situation, which had been its groat atiraetion in the 
eyes of Mr. Charltoii at first, now proved a .source of discomfort to him. 

It is not improbaltlc, indeed, that, under these eireumstanecs, he 
might, sooner or later, liave returned to Lond n^ mid, indeed, he wag 
beginning to argue himself into a belief tjaidrtBc masters which he 
procured for his daughter from a large town, about seven miles distant, 
were not so good as could be desired, when an event occurred which 
changed the whole course of his ideas, and fixed him on the spot where 
he was. Bu* 1 must not introduce an imfuirUant- character at the end 
of the chapterj and tjw one who is now alfut to appear well deserves 
-V- |ta«e tuid W a.«ur. 
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CHAPTER II. 

In walkin" up the villapre of Mallington, from the rectory towards the 
iiiansiou which was callc<! Mallirigton House, wo forgot to notice ttic 
liiieiKlniper’s sliop, kept Iry two maiden sisters, somewhat past their 
prime, hut very respoctahlo womep in tlicir way. 'I’iiey were, it is 
true, rather apt to inc|uiro into and report the affairs of their neigh¬ 
bours; hut this luu.-'t not iie attriliuied to tlicm as any great sin, for, 
to say truth, tlie village afforded so few 80 ure(;s of amuseincnt, that, as 
they neither tisheil, shot, nor hunted, they had v<wy little else to do 
during, at- least, three iiuarter.s of their time. The Misses Martin, 
then, t;mploye<l a portion of each day in settling the hu.siness of every 
one in the place, and as their tongues were somewhat fnared, and they 
liad tin; ropul,ation of being wealthy, they were courted by their 
neighbours, invited to take tea at the surgc'on's, and held a hand at 
cards with the solicitor. They were, however, thrifty peojde. notwith¬ 
standing iho elevaled position they lield in llie .soei(dy of the plaec, 
served in liieir own shoji, and let the first floor and part of the second, 
wiien any one seeking a pure and salubrious air eaiue down to find it 
at .Malliiigtou. 

One afternoon, then, about two o'clock, in the sj)ring of the third 
year which Mr. Charlton sjient in the country’, a po.st-chaise drove into 
the village, and stopped at the little publie-hou.se - for it could not he 
eriiled an ion nanu il the Bagpipes, which had boon established from 
time immemorial at the end of the street nearest the re.cdory. 

The Misses Martin went to the door of their shop and looked out; 
hut they <'ould discover nothing hut that a lady in luourning and a 
hoy of about lliirteen got out of the vehicle, and entered the place of 
jiiiblic entertainmeni,. After they ha<l paused for a minute to see what 
more, they returned into the shady retreat formed by cloths and 
printed calicoes, and were busily engiiged in wondering who the 
strangers could be, when the lady and the hoy walked with a slow and 
sauntering pace up tlic stieot, looking at the liouscs on each side of the 
way as they earne. 

“Lor, Mathilda !” cried the oldest Aliss Martin, as she saw them 
pass, “perhaps they are looking for lodgings. Tell Sally to put up the 
bill." 

The youngest sister hastened to obey, and then passed out between 
two pieces of muslin to see the further proecedings of the visitors. 

“ 1 declare they have gone into Dixon's,” she cried ; “ the creature 
keeps her bill up always; but I am sure they will never he contented 
with that nasty place.” 

. “ If they are,” said Miss Martin, in the true philosophical spirit of a 

certain fox who onvC'ii.1"!, to do with the fruit of the vino, “ they would 
not suit us, that's clear.” 

I In about a quarter of an hour, however, the strangers came down 
the hill again, looking about them as before, and, much to the satis¬ 
faction of the two ladies in tlie shop, they walked in as spon a§ they 
perceived the bill. Inqui'^es were made—the rooms to he let were 
looked at; no haggling ah- at the_price took pl®«, hu|some additional' 
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conveniences were required, and, CRpecially, a fourth room for a ser¬ 
vant. All was promised by thp Misses Martin that the lady demanded, 
and the next day she and her son w'cre safely installed in tlie apart¬ 
ments over tho shop, with a private door quite to themselves. A prim 
and tidy girl was hired to wait upon them till the lady’s own servant 
could come down from London; and several costly articles of dress, 
with a handsome dressing-case, fitted up with silver, a W'riting desk to 
correspond, and numerous applic-ations to know where certain luxuries 
and conveniences were to bo procured, showing hahit.s of expense, if 
not affluence, convinced the Misses Martin that they had obtained as 
their tenants a very respectable family indeed. 

The lady did not look more than two or three and thirty, although 
she was dressed in the unbecoming garb of widowhood—not, indeed, 
in deep weeds, for her fine flaxen hair was shown, but in such gar¬ 
ments as many a woman feels inclined to wear long after the customs 
of the country require her to bear about the external signs of her 
bereavement. She was a very pretty woman, moreover, with bright 
blue cye.s, fine tA'th, a good complexion, .soft clear skin, a chin some¬ 
what too prominent porluqis, a beautiful hand and arm, and as smart 
a foot and ankle as ever was seen. She was tall, and thouch not abso- 
solntely graceful—for real grace dcpciid.s as much upon the mind as 
upon the body—yet .she was well formed, plump, hut not stout, wit.h a 
very charming fall of the neck and .shoulders, and a waist of a mere 
span. Her son was, as we have said, about twelvt: or thirteen years of 
age, wil.li his motlicr’s contplexion and features: tall, strong, .and 
active, hut witli something unpleasant in the expression of lii.s face; 
still he was a h.andsome, good-looking iioy: and no sooner wa.s he in 
the house than out again down to the stream, over the liill and tlirougli 
the lanes, leaving his motlier to arrange tbeir rooms to licr own taste, 
and take the froulde of uiipaeking the numerous trunks and jiortman- 
tcans whicli had been crowaled upon tlie eluiise. 

Thon.gh t'. e ].ady .seemed a little thoughtful as slic proceeded willi 
this tfisk. Miss Mathihia Martin, who gtive her every .assistance in her 
power—to see what was eontaiuod in tlie jiaekagos--remarked thatslie 
could oeca.siomally laugii w ith a gay and merry laugh, as if she liad 
once been posses.sed vvitii what i.s called, in vulgar parlance, the spirit 
of fun, and a.s if, moreover, t.hat spirit had not yet entirely gone out 
of her. She acquired also, even earlier tlian licr sister, various pieces 
of informtition of wbieh she was desirous, and amongst them, the 
name that was eugrave<l upon Itie boxes, wliicii, a.s they had been car¬ 
ried up umler the lady’s own eye, she had not previously been alile to 
discover. There it siared licr in the face, every trunk that was ojmued, 
“The Hon. Mi-s. Jjatiincr!” and with this grand intelligeuco she hur- 
rieiMown to inform lier sister, iis soon as she liad satisfied her curi¬ 
osity in other rcsjieets. 

Now', bad Mrs. laitimer lodged at Dixon’s.ju<f1lRBl the good mistress. ' 
of the house ventured to attach Honouralflo to her name, the two 
Misses Martin would instantly liave i)ronouncod the lady an impostor,, 
and asked, with a trinm]diaut sneer, whether lords’ daughters ever 
travelled without a single servant in yellow post-ehaises, and had but 
one maid, who was left in London. But llrs. Latimer was their own 
■ odger; and tiiat[ ma!(\ a wonderful difl’orJtce. She was lor the time 
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a part and pared of themselves; and their importance, the veft^k- 
portance of their lodging, was vastly increased hy the Hon^^K 
Ijalimer lodging there. They looked forward into futurity 
thought of speaking, for many yciirs, to all persons viewing the rooms 
of their last lodger, “ the Hon. Mrs. Latimerthey even saw a likeli¬ 
hood of mentioning her to their acquaintances, in more familiar con¬ 
versation, as their friend “ the Hon. Mrs. Latimer, who had been spend¬ 
ing a few weeks with them.” 

rp> ■ '* •■^samc night they told it to Mr. Nethersole and to their 
c,‘it<!d to t^^ right and left; and when, on the day but one after, the 

|“-'5drsclf appeared at church, everybody was prepared to open the 
irool' of his pew to give her admission ; and all declared that she was a 
very beautiful creature, and looked “ quite the lady.” She was usliered, 
however, by the clerk into the rector s pew. which, as he had no wife, 
and his sister was absent, generally stood vacant. Her demeanour was 
composed and decorous; she looked little around her, except once, 
when a man in the gallery began to play upon a hautboy, beginning 
with a dismal squeak, to lead the congregation in singing; and, to do 
them justice, they followed him exactly in the same tone. She -then 
turned round with an expression of surprise, but speedily fixed her 
eyes upon her book with a grave look, and joined the rest, though 
wi’h more music in her tones than the oilier members of the choir. 
Iter son diil not, iiuleeil, preserve the same decent solemnity, but 
lauglicd aloud ; and, to say truth, through the whole service, displayed 
a. sort of indiH'erent, careless inattention, which would have shocked 
the good clergyman not a little, but that luckily, lioth in the pulpit 
iui.t llie reading desk. Ids back w.as turned upon his own pew. The 
next se.ats, liowcver, were those of Mr. Charlton and his daughter; 
and tlie worthy gentleman remarked his young ncighhour’s want of 
decorum with di.splcasnrc; but as he walked up the hill after church, 
he perceived, well satisfied, that the fair widow', who was just before 
him. spoke seriously and evidently in a monitory tone to her eon, who, 
tor Ids part, held down Ids head and said nothing. 

■Mioiit a week after this oeenrrence. in writing to afriend in London, 
Mr. (tliarlton added in a jiostseript the following words;—“We have 
had an .adilition lately to the society of our little village, which, in¬ 
deed, it imieli needed: a widow lady, who styles licrself, or wt;,,m the 
]>eople where she lodges style, the Honourable Mrs. Latimer. I have 
fallen into a sort of acqn.aiulancc with her; but, li'diirc I enter into 
•inything like what people in general call friendship, I would fain 
know who slie is, and something more of her history. Sec if you can 
ii’yd-.ent, in case you cannot tell me yourself.” 

Vn answer to the letter came in the course of a few days, and on 
tints head the writer afforded full information. Mrs. Latimer, he said, 
if it was the same person he meant, was a young widow, formerly the 
wife of the Honoiirablib yaptain Latimer, who had been a gay, reckless 
young fellow, and had teminated a career of thoughtless folly and 
Extravagance, by sliooting himself one morning in his dressing-room 
about two years before. 

She is but poorly provided for, I believe,” continued^the writer, 
“ for his family disapprovedjof the match, as she ivas the daughter of 
a singing-master; and thoifh she, has always ^ducjlted herself with 
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■t propriety, they do nothing for her, so that she only has the 
Bt of a younger brother’s fortune, sadly shattered as he left it. 
no Harvey, who has seen her, says she is a monstrous fine 
woman.” 

All these particulars roused Mr. Charlton’s best feelings in her 
behalf. He pitied her deeply for the shock and distress which her 
husband’s rash conduct must have inflicted ; ho felt sympathy for her, 
and indignation at her husband’s family for the harshne.sjIVith which 
they had treated a person who, placed in difllcult circiii1^> “ 'yid 
always acted with perfect jiropricty; and he coinpas.sionat(?ni?P^“**'^> if 
probably accustomed to affliience, and even luxury, bad *** 

dcnly reduced to very limited circumstances; and he admiiA. > 
the equanimity and right feeling with which she bore the reverse, anu 
adapted her style of living to her means. 

A passing bow or an occ.asional word was .all that had yet taken 
place between Mr. Charlton and Mrs. Latimer, but he now walked 
down to call upon her, with the determination of showing her every 
attention in hi.s power. The lady roeeivral him with grave jiolitcness, 
thanked him for his civility, and easily smoothed down the tirsi 
roughness of now acquaintance. She t.alked wadi and sensibly nivon 
various subjects ; never referred in the most reniot(! degree to her own 
state and station, hut spoke a good deal of Miss Cliarlton, and jiraised 
her beauty and grace of demeanour witli discrimination and delicacy. 

Mr. Charlton went away even better pleaseil with what ho had seen 
than with wliat ho had Iieard; felt convinced t.hat t.lic society of such 
a person would he of great advantage to his dangliter, and. aller some 
hesitation, determined to ask her to ilinner, taking earc^ to invite some 
of the di.stant neiglibours wlio had wives and daughters, to meet the 
fair widow at his lioiisc. To her lie bore tlic imiiortant rcipicst in 
perso.u, and prefaced it by some apology in rcgarii to having no lady of 
the house to receive her. 

Mrs. Latimer smiled somcwh.at s.adlv, replying,—‘‘ Ob, iny dear sir, 
when ponplc come to our time of life, and have seen many sorrows, 
though they may have lost many liright things with youth, yol they 
have gained freedom from those rostndnt.s which youth is wisely, 
Ihougli nni. illingly, forced to impose upon itself.” 

“ time of life, my dear madam fsaid Mr. Ch.arlton, shaking 
his hcail, "you must not class yourself with the good old people 
yek” 

“Oh ! I am older than I look,” replied the lady, “iind look, I am 
afraid, younger than 1 could wish. But to speak to your invitatUm, 
my dear sir. I really seldom go out. Indeed, I have not been ' .’y- 
whorc since—since—for a long time I mean.” 

.“.Hay, I will take no denial,” rejoined Mr. Charlton, kindly; “and 
your young gentleman must come up, and amu.se himself as well 
as he can.” 

“You are very kind,” said Mrs. Latimfsr, thoughtfully; “but 
really—yet, for the boy’s sake, I must get rid of such feelings of; 
reluctanec.” 

“Certainly, my dear madam,” replied Mr. Charlton; “you have, 
iluties which must be performed, and it^s far better not to suffer 
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belings, however nat'Cral—however, laudato—to interfere with their 
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cxccutioSat^tt^Vcommenccmcnt. I shall count upon you, then, and 
will now take my leave.’ 

The day of the dinner arrived. After some of the more disflbt 
guests had made their appearance, Mrs. Latimer Avas announced. She 
was dressed more plainly than usual; her widow's cap was brought 
further over her face; her hair was less shown. She was grave too, 
and seemed a little agitated; hut if such was the case, Mr. Charlton’s 
kindness and good breeding soon put her at her ease, and everybody 
showed her attention and civility ; for her worthy host had communi- 
eati'd to those in the room what he had heard regarding the propriety 
ol’ lior conduct, and the s.ad circuinstanccs in which she was placed. 
Ibddrc dinner, and after dinner, she showed great fondne.ss for Miss 
(.'harU.on ; talked with her, smiled upon her, 4nd,#tdniired in her, 
to her father, all those tilings whieli Mr. Charlton himself most 
admired in his child 

In the course of the CA'cning there was some music; scv^l of the 
young ladies wore requested to sing; and one of them, after having 
done so, in(|iiired if JIrs. Latimer would not favour t.Ucm in the same 
wav. She ainswercd tlut she never sang anything hut saered music 
now ; hut she was )ircvailed upon to try a song from some faA'ourite 
oralorio of the day, and nothing could be more heautiful than the 
manner in whieli she exeeulcd the task. It was ehivste, high-toned, 
and sweet, wiilioiit any etliirt or exulierant oniainent, and every one 
lisiciied, rapt and ileiiglileii, till it was done, when a murmur of 
applause spread through the room. 

From that ilav Mrs. Latimer heeame a great favourite in the ncigh- 
hourliood, and several invitations to dinner immediately followed, but 
she had ehosen her course by this time, and replied, without conceal¬ 
ment, that her means were too limited to admit of her going out far 
for society.' In one or two instances, a kindly—though, perhaps, con- 
sidoringthe shortness of t.he aeqiiaintanee, not a very delicate—spirit 
prompted the inviters to send their own carriages for her; and 
in tliose eiuses slie aeeopled. Slic also went out to several other dinner 
parties to whieli Miss Charlton was invited, taking a place in Mr. 
Charlton's carriage ; hut her principal intimacy was at Mallington 
House, and eireuiiislanecs soon arose to make her almost a daily 
visitor herc,jjf^l shall proj^eqjj to explain. 


CIIArTER III. 

It very often happened, during the month or two which followed, that 
Mr. Charlton, sometimes aecomiianied by his daughter, sometimes 
alone, dropjied in for half #n hour in the morning to see how 1 ^ 1 % 
Iiiitimer and her son were going on; and on more than one occasion 
vthe conversation turned upon the education of children, in regard 
to which the lady seemed to have thought deeply, though, to say the 
lyiith, her own offspring did not afford a favourable specimen of her 
practice. That circumstance, however, was easily and naturally 
explained by her one morning, wlion the boy was absent,—“ I have a 
hard task before me, my deflr sir,” she said, speaking of this subject. 
“ Poor Alfred has been so tejribly jjicglected, aneV-'O sadly spoiled, that 



the efforts to restrain him, and make iiim ajiply. aie almost too much 
forjfie. I long foresaw what would be the result, and foresaw it with 
feaf and trembling; but the will of those wlio had the best right 
to speak was, of course, obeyed, and i)etwcen contending duties 
1 yielded to that which appeared panunouut. 1 did not, indeed, 
think,” she added in a low tone, “that 1 .should be left alone to 
struggle with the faults encouraged by indulgence I could not coun¬ 
teract.” 

“ Bo you not think, my dear madam,” asked Mr. Charlton, “ that the 
best plan would be to send him to school'! ” 

Mrs. Latimershook her head with a rueful smile. “ 1 cannot afford 
it," she said, in a low tone, and thenaddeil, a moment or two after, .is 
her words had thrown her worthy visitor into a train of thought, “ It'o, 
I must bo contented to do what I can niy.“olf, and for the rest must 
trust to masters, when 1 can hear of any good ones,” 

“ Tlierd are some very fair tnaslcrs in the neighbourhood,” replied 
Mr. Charlton. “ M'^ith the exception of music, which he docs not 
want, you will find all that you rotpure. The music-master, iiulooil, is 
a very indifferent teacher, and 1 have, on more than one occasion, 
thought of going back to London again, in order to give Louisa better 
instruction.” 

Mrs. Latimer turned a shade paler, hut the next moment she 
exclaimed,—“ Oh ! Mr. Charlton, J have tliought of something that 
will indeed be delightful. Yon must lot me be your daiiglitor’s music- 
mistress. It will at once bo a great pleasure to mo, and it will afford 
me the only means I ever shall have of showing you how deeply 
grateful I am for all the kindness yon have evinced towards me.” 

Mr. Charlton hesitated and was embarras.sed, said lie could not 
think of Mrs. Latimer taking such trouble, and made a number of 
other apologies; but the lady persisted in her plan, and, as she had no 
piano at her lodging, it was agreed that she should come up every fine 
morning to give Louisa Charlton some instruction. Louisa herseif 
was delighted, and every day Mrs. Latimer became a greater favourite 
both with father and daughter. She was often a comp,anion at their 
breakfast table ; often stayed to dinner. Her sou w.as frequently at 
Mallington House, and though by no means much approved of by Mr. 
Charlton, was tolerated for Mrs. Latimer’s sake. She was the grcate.st 
resource to the worthy gcntlcm,an that could be imagined—his com¬ 
panion, his friend ; and he was very well inclined that matters should 
go on in the same way fo the close of his days, but Mrs. Latimer did 
not intend that it should be so. 

When she had been about nine months in the place, Mr. Charlton 
ahserved, with real concern, that she grew graver and more thoughtful 
than ever; that she seldom smiled, and w),i,en (die did so it was faintly, 
ind" not from the heart. He inquired of himself what could he the 
matter, for some time before he inquired of any one else. But at 
length, one day, when he had, during a morning call upon her, 
remarked that she was more serious than ever, he asked her maid, who^ 
opened the door to give him exit—a calm, staid, shrewd-looking* 
ivoman—if Mrs. Latimer were ill, observing that she looked out 
)f spirits. £ 

••“fieally, sir, I do ^t know what is ti|! matter,” said the ahigail. 
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“ T see clearly enoagli that my mistress is fretting about something, 
Imt 1 cannot tell yon wliat it is. Blio has had sorrow enough, poor 
thing, for one so good and so beautiful.” 

“ I’ray wore you with her when lier husband died, Mrs, Windsor?” 
a.skcd Mr. Charlton. 

“ I wa.s. sir,” answered the maid, “ and a terrible day, too. ITo waa 
a wild, rash, violent man, ami treated her ill enough., But still 
ho was her husliand. sir; and all hough as to loving him very much, 
lliat was not possible, yet tite shock nearly killed lu-r.” 

" Well, pray, Mrs. Windsor,” rejoined Mr, Charlton, feeling that it 
would not be projier to push his in(|uiries any further in that (luarter, 
“if you find out that I can be of any service to Mrs. J,atimcr, let 
me know. You may be jierfectly sure I should be delightttd to 
render it.” 

Tlio maid promi.sed to do so: but nothing re,suited .from this eon- 
versation for some time, and .Mrs. hatimer still continued grave and 
sad. At times, indeed, when walking oti the common with Mr 
t'b.arlton, or sitting with liim alone, a burst of happier feeling would 
take place. Site would .give way to soiue playful sally : appettl to him 
upon some light matter of l.aste; dhseuss the suhjeet w'ith him 
ea.gerly ; periiaps oppose his o]iinious at first, hut, in the end, yielded 
invariahly. ami then would turn her fnc blue eyes upon him, and 
e.eelaim. “ M’e women are not, eapalile of arguing, my dear friend, and 
' holieve we liad lictter never alli'tupl. it." Tlien, the moment after, 
‘■he would fall into sad tlioiight again, and at tiine.s her eyes would fill 
Mill I ears. 

A t lenglli one morning a note arrived from her. at tlie liourat which 
she usually appeared, e.veusing herselt for not eoming, on account of 
matters of husinoss which would oeeuj'y her all day. A second day 
be excused hei.self, a third slie luid a cold ; and Mr. Charlton went 
.lowii in person to impiire after her. At a little tiistiuico from her 
■loor he mot her son Alfreil, ami, stopping to sluike hands with tlie 
' oy, iialiirally expressed a hope tliat .Mrs. Ijatiiner was not seriously 
udisposeil, 

'■(•h! mamma is welt enough.” replied Alfred Latimer. “Site 
; only moping. Site lias lieen moping these tliree or four days; but 
u m'ist not I ell lier 1 said so, for she forbade me." 

Mr. tdiarlion went on and rang at her door, nor was he refused 
. ■.iiiiiltanco. Jlo foiinil her seated reading, and, thinking it better to 
begin upon the suiiject tliat he luwl at heart at once, he said,—“ My 
l':ar lady, 1 have remarked that you have liceu much otit of spirits of 
ale, Now you must not think me intrusive; hut, feeling the very 
iii.jero regard for you tliat 1 do, 1 may he permiltoii to say that, as you 
.live no one here with whjjin to eousult, if you rciiuirc advice jor 
.'ssislanco in any w’ay, !■ slibuld feel it a slight if you did not apply 
j me.” 

M rs. Latimer coloured, and seemed a good deal agitated : but, after 
moment's pause, she pressed Mr. (’harlton’s hand in her own, saying 
riphatically, “ Th.ank you ! thank you ! best and kinde.st of men. 
ul, alas I I fear that you can give me no assistance, and that your 
ivice in this instance wouh’, but confirm the resolution wUcli 1 have 
ready taken, with bitter rjgrct. Oh ; had 1 "'.aul your advice and 
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Biipport long, long ago, how many sorrows might have been saved 
me !” 

Well, but take them now," sjiid Mr. Charlton, “and first tell me, 
my dear madam, what this determination is." 

“ 1 wili," replied Mrs. Ijatimer,” but you must bear a word or two 
of preface. Married very young, partly at my father's persuasion, 
paHly from the giddy thoughtlessness of youth, to a man of whom I 
shall only say that even then I sliould not l\avc chosen him had 1 had 
opportunity of selection, or time for thought, I endeavoured to do my 
duty well—indeed I did, Mr. Charlton ; nay, more, 1 tried to make 
my duty pleasure. Tlie rest I must pa.ss in silence—the memory 
of the dead is Siicrcd ; but I have known little peace in life till 1 came 
down here. In tliis quiet place, and with your kind and beneficial 
society, I have enjoyed my first happy moments since girlhood; hut, 
alas ! now I must leave it.” 

Mr. Cliarlioii started, a-s if she had stniek him, so com||le^lely was 
the possibility of sucli an event absent from his tboughtsi^ “ But 
why, Mrs. Latimer I—why ?" he exclaimed. 

“ Beiaiuse," she replied, “ and you will o« n (lie reason to be a good 
one—my incan-s arc not equal to living oven in Hie moderate way in 
which I live lierc. 1 have shaped my expenditore in- my income; 
but a sudden claim upona'paxtof the small property my hnsljand left, 
having started up, even that poor income is diminished." 

“Nay, but let me look into Uie claim on your lieliaif,” said Mr. 
Cliarlton ; “ it may not be fair—it may not lie just.” 

“ Ye.5, it is,” replied the lady, “ I have been forced to liccomc a 
better ’ woman of business than you give me credit for iioiiig, I 
wont into all the details at once about a mouth ago ; 1 found tliat it 
w'as iudubitaldo—tbougli the lawyers said 1 miglit contest tlie validity 
of the documents—tiiat the monoy had liecn received, and (lierefore'l 
ordered it to be paid immediately, it is already done; my iueome is 
reduced liy so mueli; and I liave only to wait till 1 can receive a siif- 
fieient sum to pay a iew little bills here, and tlien, 1 fear—1 must— 
yes, indeed, I must leave you," and Mrs. Latimer liiirsl into tears. 

Mr. Cliarlton soothed her kindly and tenderly, and wlicu she was 
Bomcwliat more composed he said, “ Indeed, tliis sliocks and grieves 
me deeply ; and if you would but consider me really in the light 
whicli .V ou liave often said you do—namely, lliat of a friend, a sincere 
true friend—and make use of luy purse as if it were your own, till 
this little storm be passed-’ 

“Mr. Charlton!” exclaimed Mrs. Ltitiraer, drawing herself back, 
as if greatly surprised. “ htqiossiblc ! But no,” slie added the next 
moment, “ 1 know you meant it kindl.v, gfaciously, nobly, as you do 
everything. But that is quite impossibis^ A Wonmn cannot receive 
money but from a fatlver, or a Imsband—nay, say not a word more on 
that score, or 1 shall think you do not respect me. As to tlie money,' 
1 care not for it. There are coiiiitrios where I can live at a cheaper 
rate than here, and I am ready, willing, to live on bread and water— 
ay, to work for that bread, should need he; but to part with the only 
people who have been really kind to me—to quit the only spot wh^ 
I have kno'.vn tranquillity—is hitter indeed;” and Mrs. Latimer wept 
again. 
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What Mr. Charlton might have rejilicd at that moment had he not 
been iiitorrujitcd, who can tell! hut just as he was about to answer, 
Alfred Ijatiiucr liur.st into the room, laughing at something he had 
seen or <lonc in the village. The boy was surijrised to see his mother 
in tears, and turned a look quickly, and almost fiercely, upon Air. 
Charlton, as if he h.ad been doing something to grieve her. 

Mrs. Latimer, however, held out her fair hand to her friend, saying, 
“Forgive me for thus giving way, and say no more upon the subject 
at present. Wo will talk .about it more hereafter, when I am calmer.” 

“ Well, then, my dear lady,” replied Mr. Charlton, “ I shall take it 
for granted that you will not rashly act in this matter till we have 
spoken further." 

“ I will take your advice in all things,” answered the lady; “where 
should I go for coiin.sol if not to you, my best— I may, ^Indeed, say— 
my only friend ?" 

When Air, Charllon retiinicd to hi.s own hou.ie he found his mind 
much more ]ierturliod than was ordinary will) him, or at all agreoahlc. 
That Airs. Latimer might quit Alallington had never entered his 
imagination. She had never hinted such an intention; she had 
socniod HO hai'py, so contented with the place, that he had f.aken it for 
gnmtcd everything would go on just as it had gone on for an inde¬ 
finite time, and tlie idea of losing-her society, and being .again 
ndiu-ed to the slate of listlc.ss apathy in which lie bad been wlien she 
'.arrived, seemed io him a second widowhood. Yet what could he do 
to prevent such a resultl Slie liad reasonable grounds for her resolu¬ 
tion; she was (-vidontly resolved to receive no pecuniary a.ssislanee; 
and. thougli lie iniglil thiiik her a liltle too scrupulous with so sincere 
a friend as himself, lie lionoiired her scruides too niueh to strive to 
shake them. The term second widowliood. wliicli lie laid employed in 
ills own (hoiigbts, ran in his mind. Ho liogau to fancy tliat ho should 
find bis time still liiirdensonio to him through life, unless he married 
again; and the cxpre.ssion which Airs. Latimer liad herself used, say¬ 
ing, tliat a woman could only receive money from a father or a hns- 
hand, was one of (lie first things that made liim ask himself, if lie did 
marry, who could ho so well and wisely wed as herself'! 

At first, he wished that ho were ten years younger, their .ages, then, 
lie tliouglit, might not have been so out of iiroportion. As it was, 
people would only say tliat he had hceu eauglit liy the eye, and laugh 
at tlic old geutlcmaii for marrying the fair young widow. Yet, after 
all, he rccollcetod that he w-a-s not so very aged as grief and want oi 
oeeiipation, and the dark views they had engendered, made him fancy. 
He was barely fifty-four; MAs. Ijatimer might he thirty-five, or thirty- 
isix, for she had told him th^ she looked younger than she really wgs. 
’ There was a difference, ccrtannly, of fifteen or sixteen years, but whaf 
^of that! There wanmany a more disproportionate match every day: 
! and, let the world siif what it would, he was conscious that it was not 
.for beauty, or any ephemeral advantage, that he chose her, but merely 
',or the sake of an amiable and pleasant companion, who had soothed 
his melancholy, and whose high qualities ho know. 

Thus Mr. Charlton went o.w, diminishing some objectioneoin his own 
eyes, and boldly meeting others with a flat negatwe, till dinner time, 
and yet he was by no mentis satisfied, and stHh doc.idfid'. 
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affection—who had been the sunshine of his home, the liglit of his steps, 
the pride, as well as the darling, of his heart; and when he looked 
into his own bosom he found nothing like the same i'celiugs there 
towards Mrs. Latimer that he had experienced towards her. True, it 
was not to be expected—true, perhaps, it was better not. This ought 
to be a marriage of reason, whereas tlie other had been a marriage of 
love. But then, again, he thought of his daughter; and why or 
wherefore he eonld not tell, his heart misgave him. It was but a pre¬ 
judice, he fancied. One hoard BO much of step-mothers, and perhaps 
they might occasionally act ill, but there must be e-xceptions—inileed, 
he had known them himself, and Miu Latimer already showed for 
Louisa almost the affection of a mother. 

Yet he was not satisfied ; and at. dinner he was thoughtful, absent, 
almost fretful. Towards nine in the evening, as he was trying to turn 
his mind to other thoughts, with the prudent resolution of sleeping 
over the matter, and just when Louisa had retired to bed, one of his 
old servants aiiuouneed to him that JIrs. Windsor, Mrs. Latimer's 
maid, desired th see him. 

“ Show her in ! ” crieii Mr. Charlton, in some agitation ; and when 
the ahigail appeared, he exclaimed, “ (iood evening, Mrs. Windsor, 

1 hope your lady is not ill ! ” 

“ No, sir,” replied the maid: .and then wailing till tlie door was 
closed, she added, “hut you told me. sir, to inform you if I found out 
what made my mistress so grave and sad, and as I diseovered to-night. 
1 thought I would come up and tell you, especially as you are some¬ 
what concerned, sir.” 

“Indeed!" exclaimed Mr. Charlton, in some .surprise; “how is 
that, Mrs. Windsor f” 

“ Why, sir,” answered his companion, pausing and thinking for a 
moment, witli a grave .and cml)arrassed look, " it is an uupIo,a.sant 
thing to tell, but yet, as I was saying, 1 think it i.sbut right that you 
should know, for I am sure you, wlio .are (piile the master of tlie place, 
as I may say, will soon put a stop to it.” 

“ If it be anything pnplcasant to your mi.strcsK, and I have power to 
do so,” replied Mr. Charlton, “ I certainly will; Imt what is it, Mrs. 
Windsor! ” 

“ Why, sir, it is just this,” the maid proceeded, after another IiesL 
tating pause—“tlnwe two old cats at whose house wc lodge, the Miss 
Alartins, are the greatest gossips and scandal-makers in the world, .and 
they can’t even keep their tongues off Mrs. Latimer, who never had a 
word said against her in her life.” 

“Indeed!” cried Mr. Charlton, with a tremulous emotion of the 
lip, “ and pray what can they find to say against her now 1 ’’ 

•“ Truly, they must needs talk about yofiy coming so often to sec her, 
sir,” rejoined Mrs. Windsor, as if with an effort, “and about her 
coming up here to Miss Charlton, sir—tliat's what they say ; and' I 
have found out that tlireo or four days ago that old taliby, the eldest 
one, had the face to go up to my lady and speak to her about it, an! 
to say it was not respectable.” 

“ She did, did she I ” exclaimed Air. Charlton, his cheek growing 
very hot;*' well, my good lady, I will soon settle that business 1 ” 

‘‘ They are cunning old oreaturcs,” continued the m.aid, with a scorn- ■ 
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was going to leave them, and then they chose to begin. However, sir, 
I thought it right to lot you know, for 1 never like any one to be 
spoken ill of behind his back, and to have things put upon him that 
he never dreamt of—especially a gentleman so kind and good to every 
one as you arc.’’ 

“You did very right, Mrs. Windsor,” replied Mr. Charlton, “there's 
a guinea for you. Lio not say anything to Mrs. Latimer about your 
having scon me. I suppose she did not know you w'ere coming 
here'! ” 

“ Oh ! yes. air,” said the maid, “ she had told me to take a note to 
Miss Charlton, which 1 have given to your man; but she did not 
know that [ was going to speak with you, and for Heaven’s sake, don't 
toll her, sir. 8hc would be so angry.” 

“ No, no. make yourself easy, Mrs. Windsor,” replied Mr. Charlton, 
"1 will not betray you; but I will find means to put a,atop to their 
idle gos.sip, depend upon it, and now good-night. I shall call down 
before luncheon to morrow.” 

Thus they parted, and Air. Charlton walked up and down the room 
for at least half an hour. A new and powerful motive was given to 
him for doing as he. wished to do; miy, it was better than a motive— 
it was an excuse. Mrs. Latimer’s reputation was affected by his 
friendship for In r: there was no means of remedying that evil but 
one, aiul Mr. Charlton from that moment determined to put it in her 
.power .at least to <lo so. He was .somewhat anxiotis and nervous upon 
the subject, indeed. .She might take a different view of the mtitter— 
she might, look upon the difference of age as an insunnounfablc 
bar. She might like him very well as a friend, but not think of 
him as a tiiisband. Yet, when he had retired to rest, and thought 
over a thousand little traits whieli be had perceived, he began to hope 
that lie was not .altogether .so to her. That she had a 

great regard for liim, was evi(lent^iih<«k, his society was 

painful to her, slie had aekuowlCdgcd ; and he remembered more than 
once liaving cau.ght her eye.s fixed upon his face with an expression of 
interest. Ho was conscious that he was a good-looking man of his 
age, and now ho began to wish that he l>ad not continued to wear 
powder and a pigtail. That,, however, could not now he helped, for ho 
would not vent ure upon the ridieide of cutting off the latter oncum- 
hranec upon the eve of a declaration, and, thinking that a sleepless 
night would not improve his personal appearance, ho turned upon his 
side and courted the drowsy god. As usual, in such cases, the god 
was somewhat slow to come, and Mr. Chark,on was up early the next 
morning refreshing himself with a walk in tlie garden. At breakfast 
his daughter sat opposite to him, and entertained him with her young 
conversation; but every tyoe his eyes turned upon her his heart 
smote him. However, hiw resolution was taken, and about eleven 
away he went to execute it. 

fie found the fair widow looking, he thought, more fascinating than 
jyver, and, luckily for his purpose, alone. Her eyes beamed when she 
saw him; and she held out her soft delicate hand with a smile so en¬ 
chanting that Mr. Charlton began to feel emotions of tenderness 
which carried him on wonderfully after a while, though athey inter¬ 
rupted him a little at first . 
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“ You seem busy, my dear Mrs. Latimer," he said, looking at her 
writing-desk, wliicii was open before her, ami at tbe talile ctovered with 
papers. “ 1 hope I do not disturb you ; but even if 1 do I must still 
intrude a little, for I have one or two things to s;iy.” 

‘‘ 1 was only putting my d<'sk into order for a journey," said Mrs. 
Latimer, witli the smile passing .aw.ay, ainl giving place to a look of 
sadnes-s; “for I see, my excellent frien<l, i( must come to that.” 

“ Nay. I think not." rc)diod Mr. Ubarlton, seating himself beside 
heron the little bard-stuffed rosewood sofa of the lodging. “ I think 
not." he repeated, " nnic.ss, indeed, you be very resolute to go. There 
is such a thing, iny dctir lady, as a choice of evils in Ibis worbl, and 1 
am going to put such an alternative before you. You liavc expres.so(l 
great unwillingnes.s to go from MalUngton, and 1 believe you to be 
(piite sineero, for where one i.s loved and ostcemod, there one gimenilly 
finds some sort of pleasure. Ton have. also, been kind enough tostiy 
that the los.s of my daughter's and my own society bad no slight part 
in causing your uuw'iiliugucss." 

“A part, my kind friend, so great, that the alternative you propose 
wotild be a very*painful one indeed if 1 did not choose if to avoid such 
grief. Kor yourself. 1 can only say that you have acted towards me a 
part, that lias ever made me look upon you as an elder brother." 

“ Well, my dear madam," said Mr. Cliarlton, " 1 tell you the altema- 
tive is but one of two evils; it is for you to judge wliicli is the greater. 
I wish you, tlieu, to slay at. Maliington—to eluinge your present, resi¬ 
dence, and to come to mine.” 

.Mrs. Latimer looked all am.azcmont: bnt Mr. Cliarlton proceeded 
with more ealmuc.s.s than lie had himself expected —“ This, my sweet 
friend, can lint lie done at. the exjienso of a great, saerifiec. To render 
it riglit—to render it possiiilc, I may say—you must consent to give 
your hand to a man miieli older than yourself, and to make him happy 
at the expense, perliaps, of some regrets.” 

Mrs. Latimer pres.sed her liand upon lier lioart as if its lieating were 
too inueh for her; ami then, lic.nding down lier liead, she hid her eyes 
in her liandkereliiof and we]il. 

“Ntiy, nay," sjiid Mr. Charlton, taking lier hand somewhat alarmed, 
“I did not intend to grieve you.” 

“firieve me I grieve me !” cried Mrs. Latimer, rai.-iiig her licaiitiful 
eyes swimming witli tears, but with a smile upon lior lips, "till! my 
noble and generous friend, yon know not wliat 1 fed and slie jilaced 
her otlier hainl in liis also. “ But. I eainiot siili’cr you," slic said, after 
a start. “ \o 1 1 caiuiot suffer you l.o make siidi a saerifiec yourself. 
You know tlial, 1 am jioor; bnt you do not know bow poor, niy good 
friend. Ueiits ! liave nolle, Init at this raowunt I have less tlian one 
hundred per annum. You can, you oiiglil. to look for a wile far better 
endowed than I am. Still in the prime o^ife, wiili large fort.unc, and 
everything to make a woman happy, you have every right to ex¬ 
pect-“ 

“Hush, hush, hush!" said Mr. Cliarlton, interrupting her, “I will 
not hear iiiiotlier word upon such subjects. If you can feel that yom 
will be hapjiy with me, if you will be a mother to my daughter and a 
companion to myself, the journey from Maliington is at an end." 

“ For cvfcr 1 ” said Mrs, Latimer, leaning her head upon his shoulder. 
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“0!i!” she murmured in a soft, tone, “Oh! that I had knoivn you 
earlier in life, as 1 said the other day, what misery it would have saved 
me! Hut liow rarely is it that one meets in early years the only person 
who can m;ike one happy !" 

Wo have, however, intruded somewhat too far upon scenes that are 
generally private, and w'o must therefore leave Airs. Latimer and Mr. 
Charlton alone to selllc all about the marriage without our presence. 
We liavc not been the only ones, however, dear readers, who overheard 
that tender eonver.salion. Ah, no! Miss Mathilda Martin, having 
first juseertainod that Mrs. Wiinlsor h,ad gone out as soon as she hiwl 
let Air. CluM'lton in, was u|>ou the stains elo.se to the door—.so close, in¬ 
deed, that sometimes her car, sometimes her eye, very nearly touched 
the keyhole. So it was, however, that after a certain time Alias 
Alathilila deseimded to the shoj), with a chock highly coloured, and an 
eye full of exiutoment. “ Oh ! yes, indeetl,” she said to her sister, “ it 
is jirst so ! ((iiite as we thought. Don't say .a word, Winifred. I heard 
it wit.li my own ears, lie is now going to forget all decency and to 
keep lier ii)) at liis own house. 1 Inuird liim, 1 carvassure you. He 
siiid these very words, ‘ I wisli you to slay at Mallingtou—to change 
your present resilience, and eomc to mine."’ 

“And what did she .“ay!’’ cried Miss Martin, eagerly. “Will she 
go?” 

“Oil, to be sure !'' replied Afatbilda: “no doubt of it. Tliorc were 
plenty of ‘dear friends' and 'sweet friends’ going, I can .assure you. 
Ah ! the nasty old man. liow I hate him !” 

“ Slie's tile worst of the two,” answered licr sister; “ a trumpery 
minx, with licr liigh air.s. Wliy, siie lias never once asked us to take 
a. cup of tea; as if we were dirt. 1 sliould not wonder if she were no 
widow at all, luit just some east oH, witli lier tioy." ^ 

Air.s. Latimer was evUlontly lost in the opinion of the two Misses 
Alartin ; and after having tiius discu.s.scd the mistress tlicy proceeded 
to assail tlio maid. Of licr tiioy said what was. true eiiongli, that slie 
was an artful jade ; for liiougli they hud not exactly liit upon Airs. Lor 
timer’s real faults, .slie lieing. ii(’rliap.s. the last person on earth to bo 
misled liy any man, young or old, yc(. tlieir closer olisorvation of good 
Ays. Wind.sor had given tlieui a good insiglit into tier etiaracter. As 
tl*y were in progress, liowever, lliey were siiddcniy interrupted l>y the 
entrance of gomi ].)r. Western, tlie rector, who. after oriieriug a few 
artieies of clotliing for some of his poor, went on to ask if Airs. La¬ 
timer was at home. 

‘■Oh dear, yes, sir," said Aliss Alartin, “slie has got Air. Charlton 
with her, a.s usual, sir.” 

“ She is soon going to quit, however,” added Alathilila, “ and I can¬ 
not say 1 am sorry.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed/the clergyman, with consideralilo surprise,; 
■“may I ask why ? Airs. Latimer is a very- respectalilo person, thougU 
not rich, and I trust tli.at you have too much good sense and good feel¬ 
ing, M iss Alartin, to value any one merely as they may lie wealthy,” 

“Ay, hut is she so rospeetablc, doctor?” asked Aliss Alartin, with a 
significant look. 

“ I have the best assurance that she is so,” replied Dr.^estem. " I 
will add something more, my good lady. Knowing the propensity of 
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all small places to deal uncharitably with tlie characters of strangers, 
and having last week heard soinotliing that did not please me of ro 
ports set about rosi>ecting this lady, I took the trouble of writing for 
information, and find, as 1 supposed, that those reports are without 
foundation, and that she is in every respect what she seems ; in a word, 
one who has aeled through lifi^ with perfect propriety, even though 
placctl in very painful and dillienlt situ.itious. I trust, therefore, that 
-we shall hear no more of this, lor it is neither ehristiau nor generous,’’ 

Dr. Western, who had purposely giveu the Misses Martin an oppor¬ 
tunity of drawing this n'liroof upon their own lieads, then procaieded 
to pay his intended visit to Mrs. Ijatimer; and it was remarked l)y the 
ladies of the shop tlial lie and Mr. Cliarlton walked out, and proeoedod 
down the street together. 

A vague rumour, in tlie course of ttic subsequent week, spread 
tlirougli tbe village tliat Mrs. l,alimer was not long to bo Mrs. Latimer. 
Louisa Charlton or Mr. Charlton were always with her; the carriages 
of neighbouring gentry were frequently at her door; sempst re.sses and 
dressmakers were busily employed ; and the .Misses Jlartin, beginning 
to find tliat tlicy had made a very great mistake, were lier most liuinl)lo 
servauts, fawning egregiously on even Mrs, Windsor, and declaring 
tiiat “ Dear Mrs. Latimer was certainly one of the sweetest creatures 
that ever was seen.” 

Dear Mrs. Latimer, lioBcvor, did not forget tliem; she was perfectly 
civil indeed; Imt slic l)ided lier time. 

At length, one Saturday night, an el(l<*rly gentleman, ulio was re¬ 
ported to be an army .agent, eamo doaii to Mtillingfon, spent the 
evening with Mrs. liutimor and Mr. Charlton, and took a lied at the 
house of the latl,er. The ne-vt day the lady appeared at cluireli divesteil 
of her weeds; and on tlie Tuesday following, at an early hour, the 
w'idowor and the widow stood together before the altar, to be made 
man and wife. The army agent, who had been a friend of lier former 
husband, acted as father upon tlie jireseiit oecasioii; a small party of 
the country neighbours were uitiiesses to the ceremony. Louisa. 
Charlton and Alfred Ijatimer were invited to spend a few (iays with a 
friend who lived about seven miles from Malliugton, and Mr. Charlton 
and his fair bride set out uppu a tour into Warwickshire. 


CHAPTER ly. 

Chri-stopher Columbus was a great discoverer, as the reader is un¬ 
doubtedly aware; but he never made half the discoveries that M r. 
Charlton did within one year from the time that Mrs. Latimer gave 
him her hand at the altar. Not that she bcltoved ill to him ; for, on 
•-^c contrary, she redoubled her aUectiunatc inanner; exerted herself 
.TO be more enchanting than ever; soothed, flattered, fondled him. 
iBut Mr. Charlton had now nearer means of observation, and he was 
J-naturally a eloar-sighted man. He was as fond of her as ever—he 
would not have lost her society for the world; but he was neither old 
enough nor young enough to be blind to all the little traits of cha¬ 
racter which jaiesonted tliemsulves in his fair wife; and all these traits 
tended to^how that Mrs. Charlton was one of those ladies wlxo never 
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act without an object. She calculated her game with the most precise 
ami definite computation, and worked boldly towards the result which 
she wished to arrive at by the means she tlionght most likely to attain 
it. From her earliest years she had been taught to consider lier own 
interests in the first place, and had willingly seconded her father in 
ensnaring the son of a noble family into a connection which all his 
friends disapproved. His first object was to seduce her, but though 
not withouf, strong passions, they were not of that character wliich 
wore likely to make her fall a sacrifice to the designs of any man. 
Slio could hate he.arlily, but love was not one of her weaknesses; and 
thus she skilfully led him on to make her his wife as the only means 
of posserising her. His fortune, never very great, she aided to impair, 
for she ha<l tastes and habits as e.vpensive as his own: and as he was 
ol' a violent and irritable disposition, and she had no olycct in soothing 
him, tlie coldness with which she listened to the dehwls of his ditli- 
c'llties, and the little care she displayed in extricating him from them, 
often drove him into fits of pas.sion, which produced scenes that caused 
all but very close observers to pity the sweet creatflrc his wife very 
much. SJ»c had an admirable art, too, of alw'ays putting him in -the 
wrong, and as slio wtis corlainly ill-treated—for he was known more 
than once to .strike her—and as she resisted, without any effort, many 
an attempt to st^duee her from the right path, made by' that husband’s 
diasolute associates, tlie world in general gave her credit for forliejirance 
only equal to her virtue. Thus had passed her younger days, till, at 
length, in a fit of rage and despair, Cfiptiiin Latimer lost the use of 
lii.s reason, and raised his hand against his own life. 

.Mrs. Ijaliincr liad tlieii, as we liave seen, set up tlie interesting young 
widow, and liad visited various parts of Kngland in that cajiacity be- 
fiire she touched upon Mallington. At the latter place, she only pro¬ 
posed at first to look about her for a month; and finding there a 
clergyman apparently well to do, and a single man, her first thought 
was that, perhaps, in course of time, she might become Mrs. Westeru. 
I’cnwiving very soon, however, that J)r. AVestom was not very acces¬ 
sible, ami learning that the large house at the top of tlie hill bdonged 
to a widower of great wealth, she determined to change her plan, inas¬ 
much lus a campaign against the lieart of Mr. Charlton seemed open to 
more easy tactics, and liecausc the object to be gained was greater. 
Afiluoiiec and ease, carriages, horses, servants, were things that Mrs. 
Latimer liked very much, aii^ it was well worth a little study and art 
to obtain such advantages. The disposition of Mr. Charlton was easily 
road -Mrs. liatimcr shaped her conduct accordingly ; her maid, Mrs. 
Windsor, without any full explanation being necessary liotwcen mistress 
and servant, seconded her skilfull.v, and the result has been alre^y seen 
liy the reader. , 

It is an invariable rulo,Tiowev'er, which often tends to bring down 
retribution on the head of deceivers, tliat we undervalue the good sense' 
of people w'hom wo have once taken in. Never cheat any one, dear 
reader; for depend upon it you will think him a fool ever after, till 
perchance he cheats you in return. Now, Mrs. Latimer, or, as we 
must henceforth call her, Mrs. Charlton, did undervalue the good 
sense of her second husband. She only recollected the feJnlt, that she 
had deceived him into thinking her all he wished, and she f^got thd 
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art slic had displa3'cd in making him tliink so. She forgot, also, that 
' she was now j)lacod bcl'oro Ins c.vos in the microscope of matrimonj-, 
and she did not exacth' giiarii ail her sayings .and doings with tliat 
scrupulous care whicli would have been nece.s«iry to keep up the illu¬ 
sion. One groat ohjeet was gained—she was his wife—and she thought 
she might have a little rcjiose. She had another groat object, it is 
true: to induce him to leave her at his death a largo share of his for¬ 
tune ; but she trusted to habit an<l natural tenderness, and her own 
skill in pleasing, to obtain that very satisfactory result, Mr. Charlton 
had, indeed, settled upon her, previous to their marriage, an annual 
sum sufFieient for her luaintciuiheo as his widow, iu c;ise of his decease, 
but Mrs. Ijal.imer had. on various accounts, not exacted as large a join¬ 
ture as, perhaps, she might have obtained had she, to use an angler’s 
term, “played her fish” after she had hooked him. lint two onuses 
prevented her doing so; in the first place, the character she had 
assumed, and w^iieh it was ncees.sary to keep up, was repugnant to such 
a course ; and in the next, she was naturally of an impatient disposi- 
tibn, and eager to enjoy the fair prospect before her. Thus, though 
site delicately hinted to her friend the army agent that some settle¬ 
ment might be necessary, yet she left the matter entirely in his hands; 
and he, for his part, thought the proposal of Mr. Charlton on that 
score verj' libend. 

After a bridal tour of sotnewhal more than a monl.b, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charlton returned to Malliugton House; and the lady's la.st,e for ex¬ 
pense and display began to show itself. Her liu.sband, however, did 
not object; be could well afford it., and, indeed, luid .somewhat re¬ 
proached himself in days gone by with living too fiir within lii.s income, 
solely from not knowing how to .s[iend it rciusonablj’. His former wife 
had no such h.abits indeed, and tlie contrast struck him not altogether 
plcasiuilly; hut lie said nothiug, and only insured that his expenses 
should be kept within due lioimds. Then Mrs. Cliarltou thought it 
right to sec tlic trade of the village improved by tlie establisliiuent of 
a rival shop, in opposition to the Misses Martin. Hiieouragemcut was 
given to a speculative tradesman of the neighliouring town to break 
in upon tlie monopoly so long enjoyed by those ladies, and as lie had 
all .Mrs. Charlton's eiistoiu, and her strongest recoimiiendaliou, besides 
smart new articles, wliieh had never been scon in Mallingtoii before, 
the old shop wais soon neglected, (tie dull coloured prints ami muslins 
hung urijiurehased in the windows, and the Misses Mart,in, growing 
every day sourer and more sour, rued the hour when they had put up 
the bill of lodgings wliieli had caught tlie widow's eye, and mentally 
gave her over io ruin and eoudeinnatiou. 

Neither of this did Mr. Charlton wholly approve, hut his fair wife 
took care to cojjceal the animus of this proseediiig from his eyes, and 
Hi was, therefore, obliged to content hiiiisclttwitli her notions of fret 
'trade and anti-monopoly. One thing, however, did annoy him ; he 
had forgotten that, in marrying the widow, he ran a great risk of 
marrying her sou too, and Alfred Latimer soon gave hijjp cause to re¬ 
pent of having done so. He proved a wild, capricious, rsish, unfeeling 
boy, and it became evident, very speedily, that his spoiling had not 
been entir^Jj- on his father's part. He was very ignorant, very 
arrogankiv and with none of those principles which, implanted in 
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very early youth, prove sooner or later the correctors of follies and 
the tainci'S of passions, he seemed to have no idea of anything' hut 
inclulgcneo and amusement. 

After having given way for about six montljs, Mr. Charlton, moved 
by a sonac of duty to the hoy himself, .shook off hi.s desire of ease and 
tranquillity, and represented to his wife the absolute necessity of send¬ 
ing him to school, lie proposed Eton, and offered to provide libe¬ 
rally for his e.xpenscs there, Kvying, that of course he looked upon her 
sou nearly in tlie light of hi.s own. But Mrs. Charlton was in despair 
at. the idea: she showed in feeling terms that he had been so long 
brought >i|) at lioine that the chauge to a public school would be more 
severe ami 1 rying to him tlian to other lads; .and all that lier husband 
could obtain by lii.s most reasonable arguments was, that lie should be 
sent to a privale school some fifteen miles off, where she might be at 
hand herself to watch over him. 

Not long after thi.s Mrs. Charlton hinted to her Im.sli.and that it 
might beliottcr if tlieir dear Ijouhsa were sent to a fini.shing school in 
London. Hhe suggested that it would give a luilish tt> her inaiiners, a 
tone, a style to her apiiearanee and demeanour that never could be ac¬ 
quired in country soeielry ; that all the aeeomplishnients which die 
Jiossessed wauled the perleeting toueii of the first masters, and that it 
was good for all young jieople to see a little of the world before they 
had to jihiy an active part in it. 

Mr. Charlton heard her to an end with perfect eompo-siiro, but then 
replied gravely, but not unkindly, “No, my dear. She never sets her 
foot in a school." 

lie said no more at first, and Mr.s. Charlton was inclined to argue 
the point: hut he stopped her abrupl.ly, adding, "Her mother never 
was at a school; she iiad a great aliliorreuee of tliciu. I promised 
her that Louisa never should be sent to one, and that promise 1 will 
keep." 

j\ira. Charlton hiinst into tears, and Mr. Charlton quitted the 
room. 

.She found (hat she had injured herself, however; and ha.stened to 
retrieve her false move by renewed kindness to her step-daughter, to¬ 
wards whom, to say sooth, she laid somewhat cooled siuee her mai- 
riage ; hut she did not love liouisa the more for being the subject of 
her first dhsputc with her hu.sii.Tnd. in manner she was sweet and 
goiiUo to Loui.s:i OIntrIf.ou, always calling her either my love, or my 
dear Loui.sa; hut l.iicre were many small traits which showed to 
Louisa herself, ami, what wa,s of still greater imporlaiieo, to Mr. Charl¬ 
ton also, that there was lit,He siueerc affection. Often in a kindly 
tone, and wilb jmmerous professions of regard and assurances that she 
did it, for the child’s own good, slie would reprove Louisa for one little 
act or another, and lecturedicr upon her conduct and demeanour, fehe 
, affected to think that it w'3s her duty to do bo, and therefore did it be¬ 
fore her husband; but Mr. Charlton was very kecu-sighfed in regard to 
.jhis child, and tlie first question which he asked himself was, whether 
the Censure was just, before he inquired whether his new wife was only 
actuated by a sense of duty or by some other motive. He generally 
found roiuion to think that Louisa was in the right; for though she 
made no defence, yet she had an advocate in her father’s and a ■ 
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jiidffC in his Ronse of justice wliich did her right, contrary to Mrs. 
Cliarlton's expectations. That lady, indeed, only strove to produce an 
unfavoiir.ahlc iiuprcs.sion on lier husband of his'daughter’g conduct and 
chivracter ; hut she was not at all aware that Mr. Charlton was silently, 
and in his own mind, trying them both, and generally giving judg¬ 
ment s^ainst her. She did not at all understand at first, and, indoe,d, 
never fully understood, the exact nature of his love of quiet and his 
abhorrence of discus.sioU8. She often thought that she had gained her 
point, and produce<i the result she intended, because he said nothing. 
She fancied he did not see and comprehend, because he did not 
oppose or reprove ; but, in truth, Mr. Charlton w.as always analysing 
and forming his estimate by the accumulation of facts which he ob¬ 
served. Thus, on one or two occasions when his quietness had induced 
Mrs. Charlton to go on to a point where he felt it his duty to oppose 
decidedly what he thought wrong, and some little dispute took place 
in consequence, Mrs. Charlton believed that it would all be soon for¬ 
gotten; but she deceived herself. It was a new p.age written in her 
history—a fresh iine in llie portrait which her husband was constantly 
drawing in his own mind. 

Sometimes, too, in spite of all her skill and self-command the 
strong and violent passions which were in her bosom would burst 
forth with a vindictive fire, which startled and alarmed her husband. 
Thus, one day, about a year after their marriage, her son w.as brought 
in by the head gardener (who had often eomi)laincd of the destruction 
he committed in the garden) for a more unpardonable oftcncc. The 
Inan appeared in the hall, where the young gentleman's mother was 
then Standing, holding him firmly by the collar, notwithstanding his 
kicking, struggling, and biting; aud he at once informed the lady that 
Master Alfred had that moment destroyed the whole melon beds, and 
broken the glas,sos of the frame.s, in revenge for having been prevented 
from knocking off the blossoms of a fruit-tree with a switch. The man 
spoke calmly .and respectfully; but the boy, furiouswiIh passion, ac¬ 
cused him of striking aud maltreating him, and .soon made his mother 
a participator in his anger. The idea of her .son dragged in by the 
collar by a simple gardener, was enough to excite her indignation ; 
and ordering the man to quit his hold immediately, without making 
any answer to his complaint, she took her son by the hand, and, with 
raised colour and flashing eyes, sought Mr. Charlton in the library. 
Trying to subdue her voice to some degree of calmness, she demanded 
that Blackmorc, the gardener, should be immcdi.ately dismissed for 
daring to strike poor Alfred for some of his little follies in the garden; 
and she proceeded to make out as aggravate^ a case against the man as 
possible. 

Mr. Charlton heard her calmly, but with his eye resting more firmly 
to her flushed cheek than was pleasant to h«, aud then called the hoy 
ito him saying, “ Como hither. Alfred, and tell me how all this has hap¬ 
pened. Hut, before you speak, remember 1 must have the exact truth, 
which, I am sorry to say, you do not always give. Kow, what occurred 
between you aud Blackmore 1 ” 

The hoy went on, detailed the circumstances according to his own 
version, adjeitted with apparent frankness that ho had been switching 
the bloattiins on the wall, but declared that the man had taken the 
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stick from him, and struck him with it. and that it was in running 
away from him that he liad jumped upon tlio melon bed.-! ami broken 
tile frames. The story was not well arriingcd, for a very short iuvtwti- 
gation would have shown tliat tliree frames had been de.stroye<l, with 
all the wanton fury of paB.sion; but Hr. Charlton ma<le no investiga¬ 
tion. ami remained silent for a minute after the boy’s tale, broken by 
team of rage, had come to an cnil. 

“Well, my dear,” cried Mrs. Ch.irlton, impatiently', “have I not a 
right to demand that he be discdiargcd immediately 

“No, Emily,” replied Mr. Charlton; “be cannot be discharged.” 

“And pray why not, Mr. Charlton!” asked his wife. 

“ Ilecauso, my dear,” was the answer, “ Alfred liiLs told a most gross 
and shameful falsehooil. I was standing at that window at the time, 
and saw the whole affiiir. If you will follow my advice, you will send 
Alfred back to K(diool this very' day, as a punishment fj»r the lie he has 
told, and the had sjiirit he has di.s|ilayed. As to discharging Black- 
more, for simply doing his duty, that is out of the question.” 

Mrs. Charbon raa!lo no answ'er, hut it was a ferrihle struggle 
hotwceii prudence and pamion. She burst into tears, however, and, 
taking her son liy the hand, quitted the room. There was another 
line drawn in her picture: aud a d;irker one still was to (!oine. Black- 
more remained for about two months more in I lie service of his old 
master, and tlien gave warning. 3lr. Charlton asked no explanation, 
and tlie man oliered none; hut tlie former was well aware that the 
place had been made too uncomforlahle for the man to remain in it. 

Although Louisa Charlton had not, sufficient knowlciigc of the hu¬ 
man lieart to aiiiilyse and examine as her lather did, yet .she lelt the 
character of her Btep-mother, if 1 m.av use the term. She knew that 
she was not loved by her, and that her tendcrest tones and sweetest 
terms were not real. She avoided her as much as possible, then, and 
Mrs. Chiirlton was very glad of it; for she was somewhat too appa¬ 
rently anxiou,s to he free from Ijouisa's society. If she were .going out 
to drive or to walk she always eoiitriv'cd to believe that “ the dear 
child ” w.as busy about something—that she had this to study, or that 
to do. But Mr. Charlton, in his (piiel way, soon put a moral restraint 
upon her in these respects. When such excuses for not taking his 
daughter were made, ho remaiued at liome. saying he would wait till 
she had done and thou walk with her. This was a course which his 
fair wife did not at all approve of, as by' that means the daughter 
boeanie her husband’s companion, not Iicrself; and when she found' 
that it was systematically pursued, she altered lier conduct, not with¬ 
out some apprehension of having made another false move. 

Loviisa was always gentle, and kind, and affectionate, .and treated her 
father’s wife with perfect riispoet; hut even tliat Mrs. Charlton did-not 
like, for she would fain discovered something substantial to find 

fault with. As the sweet girl grew up, however, and displayed promises of 
great beauty, Mrs. Charlton thought of a change of plans; and in her 
fown mind laid out a scheme for uniting Louisa to her son—^thus 
securing possession of the whole of Mr. Charlton’s wealth. The great 
obstacle, indeed, was the boy’s own disposition, of which she well 
j knew neither father nor daughter approved; and from tlT.t moment 
I she strove eagerly with the lad—not to make Mm amend, bui rather’ 
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conceal his faults. Ail vice, exhortations,r(»pro:i('hos, were all em])loyeil in 
vain,and her own iudulireneo londe<i to fruslrato her ohjcel. Mach day !w 
ho advaneod in life, Alfred Latimer showed himself more hcad.st.ron}' 
and wild, and a taste lor Unv soeiel.v lieoan to disi.day itself wlnm at 
home; for the quiet cheerfulness of Mr. Charlton, and even the g.ayor 
gcntlene.ss of Louisa, were not at all to his taste. Toward.s (he latter, 
indeed, he showed some atrcclion of a partienl.ar kind : hut even alter 
they had become the yoime; man and the .youiey woman it never 
assumed the character of love. It was, in ti deareo, that of a brother 
for a sister, by whieh name he always called her, in spile of all Mrs. 
Charlton could .say; but it was lc.s.s atron"-, less elevated. At times he 
would he angry and sullen with Jier for dttys togelhcr; at others would 
forget her entirely in his own jiursuibs; at olher.s would tease and 
give her pain. But wlienevcr he was in trouble or di.s|i-e.ss, he would 
fly to her, even*'!! preference to his mother; and often, by her ailviee, 
assistance, orinterccssion. she would extricate him from the dilficullies 
that his ou'ii fqiilts and follies.had brought upon him, Louisa ap¬ 
proved neither Ills character nor hj.s conduct; she di.slikeii his society ; 
she shrank from his conversation, except ivlien ho sought her for 
counsel or aid ; and the more she saw of him, the more unworthy she 
thought him, till she learned at length to regard him with something 
like fear, tliough it was more fear for him.self, and for the follies and 
evils ho might commit, than for the annoyanto ho might bring 
upon her. 

I have said above that Mrs. Ch.arlton was not pleased at liis giving 
Louisa the name of sister; and the reason was, that she wished to bring 
Mr. Charlton and Louisa herself to look ujion liim in a very diflercut 
light. She strove fur this object steadily, shutting her eyes t.o all the 
many motives which could make lier hu.sband njeet such a son in-law. 
She endeavoured to persuade him that all Alfred’s faults would pass 
away in time, that they were but errors of youth, and over-indulgence : 
and she attempted to rouse jjride in favour of the alllaiice she had in 
view, by casually speaking, at diirerent times, of the probability— 
which she represented as great—of her son succeeding to the title and 
estates of his cousin, whom she declared to he a sickly and feeble 
youth, not likely to see maturity. 

Mr. Charlton had by thi.s time gained deep insights, and he hoard 
her without any marked reply, waiting to discover her object; for he 
now knew that she always had one. At length, one evening, when 
Louisa had gone to bed, and she and her husband were sitting alone, 
Mrs. Charlton, as he seemed in a cheerful and yielding humour, ven¬ 
tured to say, “I know not what you feel, m^' dear; but if I could sec 
my poor hoy united to a woman who would guide him aright, and, by 
oeeopying all his atreclions, give him tho^ liigh objects wliich I am 
sure arc all that is wanting to correct hi»erioi-s, 1 should think the 
gnjat end (If life attained.” 

“ I fear such a one would be difficult to find, Emily,” replied Mr. 
Charlton; “ and for her sake, poor thing, if ever he is destined to 
meet with such a one, it would be bettor to let his passions bo broken 
by the hard struggle ^f the world, or tamed by their own excess.” 

“auclj,;/?ne is our dear Louisa,” said Mrs. Charlton, in a hesitating 
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" She is certainly one to make any man happy," replied her father, 

f ravely, “ but she is out of the <iucstion, and her like is not easily 
aind 

“ But why is she ont of the question!” asked Mrs. Cliarltou, a little 
irritated. “Snjqiose they loved each other!” 

“ That cannot be siipiiosed,” said Mr. Charlton. “ They are brother 
and sister, indeed, and may love each other as such, but my curse 
would follow any other tie between them.” 

lie spoke in a tone that the lady h.ad never hoard him use be¬ 
fore, and, as he did so, he rose a.s if to put an cud to the conver¬ 
sation. 

The next morning her husband was up somewhat earlier than usual, 
and went down into the l illagc before breakfast. lie had not been 
long gone, however, before one of the Iawycr’.s clei'ks came up to .ask 
for a memorandum book which Mr. Charlton had left , in hbs library. 
The servant could not find it, and applied to his mi.stre^S, who wa.s now 
making breakfast. At linst she told Bouisa to go and look, but the 
moment after a .sudden thought seemed to strike htr, and she ex¬ 
claimed “ Is’o; 1 know where it is. 1 will go.” 

She did, and found the book; but before she gave it to the man, 
who was waiting, she uiielasped it. and looked at fbo first page as if to 
see that it wa.s the right one. Her eye instantly lighted upon the 
words “ Mem. for Will;—If, contraiy to my express commands, Bonisa 
should by any chance marry A. B.. everything to go to next heir.” 

Mrs. Cliarltou restrained herself with pain while she handed the 
hook to the man, but the moment he was gone she gave w.ay to a burst 
of inde-serilialile ra.go. Her pretty features assumed the c.vpression of 
a demon; and, in lier wratli, sli« throw off the taiile, and broke to 
pieces, an inkstand wliicli she knew her husband valued greatly ;—it 
bad belon.ged to his first wife. When she returned to the breakfa.st- 
rooni she was still under the influence of the same feelings; she 
seoldcil the servants, she spoke angrily to Boiiisa, she fell into fils of 
sombre thought; but the moment Mr. Charlton's step sounded in the 
liall she was changed as if by enchantment. Her sweet smile came 
back like sunshine returning to a stormy sky, and slie wa.s all grace 
and gentleness when he seated himself at the breakfast-table. 

Alfred Batimcr wa.s now frequently absent; for Mr.s. Cli.irlton had 
found it nceessary, for the success of her own plans, to prevent the 
follies and vices, wliieli were boeomiiig more conspicuous as he grew 
towards manhood, from Iieing obtruded upon the eyes of her husband ; 
and ho had hcen placed under tlie care of a clergyman at some dis¬ 
tance to prepare him for college. But his stay there did not tend, iu 
any groat degree, to improve his disposition; for the tutor was an in¬ 
dolent man, with whom he miglit study if he pleased, or remain idle 
if ho liked, and, as the re*.der may well suppose, ho showed strongly 
hiS afiTection for “ the mother of vice.” 

Bouisa had commenced her nineteenth year, and her birth-day had 
been celebrated with affectionate joy by Mr. Charlton, when, the morn¬ 
ing after, as ho was rising from his chair, he fell hack insensible. The 
surgeon, M r. Ncthersole, was sent for in haste, and, by copious bleed¬ 
ing, relieved him for the time; but ho remaiueiJ, ill for som^jnonths, 
and never fully recovered his health. 
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Alfred Latimer waB at Mallington at the time, and remained there 
■while his step-father was oblised to keep his room, wandering about 
the eounti 7 , no one knew whither—coming home late .at night—.and 
making constant demands upon hiamoilier’s purse. One day, iiowever, 
]ildmond.s, the park-keeper of Lord Mallington, appeared at Jll.alling- 
ton House, and demanded to spc.ak wiih Airs. Charlton. He ■»as 
shown into her presence, and, in his usual hlufF an<i stniightlbrward 
manner, proceeded to inform her that her son had been seen, on the 
preceding night, in the preserves of the earl. 

“ He had two other young fellows with him, madam," he continued, 

“ and I d.are stiy the young geni leman only did it for a spree; Init 
there were guns fired, and pheasants killed, that is certain. Now, J 
thought it best to come and tell you, madam ; for the.<e fellows he was 
with are not fit company for him, and ■will get him into miseliief: anil, 
as he has been always very civil to onr people when he has called in at 
the cottage, 1 ihought it a pity to see him go on so.” 

Mrs. t.’harlton was really shocked and aharmed. for she had ]>rcvi- 
ously eutertainpd nr idea of the length to which her son's taste for 
low society had been carried. She thanked the man sincerely, then, 
for his warning; and in order to break through such dangcrou.s con¬ 
nections, as well as to remove him before Af r. ('harlton Wiis well enough 
to come down and resume his usual habits, she acted with more firm¬ 
ness than usual where Alfred was concerned, and sent him back to his 
tutor’s with the most serious admonition she had ever bestowed upon 
Him in her life. He might, jierhaps, liave re.si.sted, for he seldom 
showed any great reverence for his mother’s authority ; hut the fact 
of having been discovered by the game-keepers frightened him, and 
lie obeyed. 

At the end of about a month after his departure. Air. Charlton h.ad 
suffieieutly recovered to go out and walk about tlic village and the 
neighbourhood, tis he had been accustomed to do, :ind liis daughter 
Louisa was now his constant companion ; for Airs. Cluirlton, who had 
got into haliits of great self-indulgence, had by this time grown mar¬ 
vellously stout and heavy, and loved exercise in her carriage belter 
than on foot. His conversation was now generally serious, and some¬ 
times sad ; and he often referred to the probabilit y of liis death taking 
place at no very disUint period. 

“ I speak thus, my dear Louisa,” lie said one day, “because 1 would 
have you prepare your mind for such an event, as mine is prepared. I 
know how terribly the loss of one we love comes upon those who litive 
never looked forward to it; and, after such a fit of apoplexy as 1 have 
had, one always lives with a drawn sword hung over one, which may 
fall at any moment.” * 

Louisa wiped some drops from her eyes; but only replied, “ There is 
oner favour I have to tisk, my dear father, wluch is this :—whenever you 
are ill again, do not let me be kept out of your room. You know that 
I will be quiet and not disturb you ; .md the anxiety and pain of being 
absent from yon, and not knowing really and truly how you are, is too i 
terrible,”—and poor Louisa wept. 

“ W^re you kept out when 1 was ill latelyasked Air. Charlton, 
gravely. j 

“Yjsspmy dear father,” replied Louisa, “several times. I was told 
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■vvlion T ciimo, tliat you Jid not wisli to be disturbed; that you woub 
nvtlier not see me iben:—as if I woul<i liave distim'bcd you; wliei 
>1 uoiild sit l.y your bedside for liours witliout noise or luoveuient 
they would lot me. J can bear unytliiii:,'' but to be kept Iron 
roll." 

you .“Iiall no!, my .sweet ehild!” .said 3Ir. (.'Jiarlton. “ I tJiou^Jit 
iliore was some! bin;;- ol' the kind, from not seciiiff you so often a.s I 
n islKul. Hut I understand it all, and it shall not oceiir again.” 

Whether the attenijit niiglit or not have been made to exelude the 
ehild ouec more from the bcaiside of her siek father I eanuot sjiy, for 
it wa.s never put to the proof. Mr. Cliarlton went on, apparently re¬ 
gaining heaith and strength, for .some montlis. Tlie winter and the 
' s)iring passed away withoiu any event; JIrs. t'harUqn was all kindnes.s 
and tenderness to her htt.s]i;ind ; ;ind Hoitisa wa.s giving way to the full 
hojie of seeing his d;irl; presentiments remain long unrealised. About 
tile mriiitli of .liiiu- news reaehed the village that the Ifarl ol Mailing- 
ton liad liecn taken very ill in Ijondon. and three dav.s after eame the 
intelligenee that he was dead, lint what liorrilied tln.>atloruey in the 
lirst instaiiee, and also luizzled hoth tlie servants on the estate and the 
gos.sips of tlie )i]aee, was, that he had died witliout a will, so that all 
hi.s estates ivoiihl go to tlie next male heir. Wlio was the next male 
heir then beeanie the ipicstion ; lint llie only bouse in Mallingtou 
whieli ]ioi-sesseil a jieerage was Mr. (’liarllon’s. Tlie solicitor begged 
. leave to borrow it for a day: even Dr. Western looked into it; :md 
Mr. Charlton hinisell e.vamiiied it with some enriosily, to know who 
was to lie their new iicighhoiir. It alforded little satistaetion, however; 
(or it tliere appeared, that, the late lord had no brothers or uncles liv¬ 
ing. and in tracing iiaek tlie aneestry (he lawyer declared, that the 
nearest male heir was the Itcv. Mr. Wilmot, a. geiit.lcmau born alioiii 
Sa{Xty year.s before, wlio was particularly marked as having i^io issue. 
“Anil yet.'’ lie added, "it would bear a question between him and 
the heirs oi' his niiele, 'I'lioiiias Witmol of tlie Crange, 11 he had 
any. 

lie seemed to derive satisfaction from (his view of the ea.se, but more 
i-siieeially trom tlie ]irolialiility of tiiero being great difficulty in set¬ 
tling M'.e elainis to the personal jiropcriy.as the late lord had made no 
will. 

Whether Mr. Charlton had or had not made a will, or whether he 
intended to alter one In' had made, or to make a new one, this fact 
seemed to oeenpy nitteh of his thoughts; and, during three days, he 
visited the solicitor's office every morning. It was ronlUrked tlrat he 
grew more grave about this time ; and, as if to dis.sip;ite unplcasivnt 
imaginat.iotis, he made sev’eral little excursions, sometimes for a day, 
sometimes for two or three. Thus passed June, .luly, and part of 
August; hut toward.s the.elose of (he latter moutli. Mr.s. Charlton 
; veiftured to have a few fi-iefids to dinner. The ladies liad not long left 
the table, when a loud liiiging of the dining-room bell startled the 
servants in the hall. When the butler ran in, and the footman fol- 
lowed, they found one goiitlemaii supporting Mr. Charlton in his chair, 
while Dr. Western untied liis neckcloth. Mr. Nethciwolo was instantly 
I sent for, and eame with all despatch; hut Mr. tjjharlton was,quite in- 
; “cnaihlc: and vvhen the surgeon attempted to open a vein, lLiV..bIoo(l. 
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lolloped tlio lancet. Ho was a bold and skilful man, however, and he 
instantly cut the artciy of the temple. Some relief ajipeareil to lie 
afl'orded, and the sick man was removed to hed. The visitors, with the 
c.veeption of Dr. Western, withdrew; and lie waited for the ofliee 
which he he might soon he oallcil ujion to perform—to eou.sole a 
daughter for the loss of her iathor. The moment was nearer than h<' 
thought; for in about an hour after Hr. Charlton liad been removed lo 
his own chamber, Mr. Nclhersole came li.rlli leading Louisa in tears to 
the drawing-room. Dr. Western questioned him with his eyes; the 
surgeon gravely nodded his head, and returiicil to Jlrs. t.'harlton, who 
had remained in the chamber of death. 

The solemn quiet of a great change fell upon the whole house. 
About eleven Dr. JVestern took leave of his fair \oung companion, and 
she retired to weep in her own ehamher. Mi-s. Charlton had already 
disapjieared ; and tin' serviints, witli the exception of one wati l'ci'. 
soon after wont*to lied. All was still—all was dark ; liul. about tliree 
o’clock a faint light was .seen in the library, by tlie man wlio drov<i !lie 
mail-cart ironi tlie uoigblionring town. 

The usual proeecdiug.s on such an oeenrrence wore gone thi'ough 
with due solemnity; and tlic lawyer Iiaving given notice to .Mrs. 
Charlton, on the day suhsoquent to Mr. Charlton',s death, that he (lo.^- 
sessed a signed and attested copy of hor late husband's will, by xvliirli 
Dr. Western was appointed one of the e.vecutors, lliat lady instantly 
sent to tlic worthy elcrgyman, begging that, lie would lake the wliob' 
arrangements on himself, as she was totally unfit for flic task. Slie 
rhqnestcd him also to take po8.scssion of her Imsliaml's keys, and e.spe 
eially those ol' tlic library, in wliicli lie kept all ids principal paper.-. 
Dr. Western did as she desired ; and in due time tiicwill, iu the haiui- 
oi the attorney, was opened, by wdiieli it wtis found tliat Mr. Chiirlloii 
had raised the income previously secured to Mr.s. Charlton lo one 
1hous,and per anmiin; ami then, after a few legaeie.s lo his old servants, 
and marks of kindiies.s to his Iriends. liad left tlic whole of his jiro 
perty, with the reversion of the principal sum from which his widow 
received her annuity, to his d.iiightor, making it an alisolnle eondilion. 
however, that slic .sliould not marry AllVed Latimer. 

Mrs. Charlton declared herself perfectly satisfied : and, liavjng lefi 
Hk; room with her sfep-dauglitcr, llie two executors, of wlioin the late 
jiarlner of Mr. Charlton w.as one, together with the attorney and one 
of his clerks, proceeded to e.xainine the papers of tlio deceased. In 
the strong box, amongst the first things that they found was Hie 
duplicate of life will; hut wlnal was their surqirise wficn, on opening it. 
a paperSjfeaded “ Codicil” droiipcd out. By it Mr. Charlton confiraied 
his former will; hut premising, (hat hcirqsi.bs of eonsiderahle property 
were too often the dupe.s of sharpers, lie went on to make it a con¬ 
dition, that his daughter should obtain the, consent of Mrs. Charlton 
to her marriage, whenever that, event tookTlaeo; and t.bat if she pro- 
ceeded to contract matrimony without the siiiil eou.seut, he revoked all 
bequests in her lavonr, and traiitforrod the whole of his estate to his, 
widow. The codicil was not witnessed, but it was dated and signed ; 
and the lawyer, after examining it attentively, and comparing it with 
some myanorandiim ^looks in Mr. Charlton’s own handwriting, jiro- 
jionnceQ it good in law. 
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Here cuds tliat introductory liistory which it was necessary to relate 
dr tlic better imdcrstandiu" of what Is to follow; and henceforth 1 
iiiill eouteiit myself witli t he depiction of scenes rather than pureue a 
Imtimious narrative. 


C'MAPTEli V. 

.A VK.vK passed, when, on one hrisht summer evening, about seven 
ip’elocV', the only coach that pasised througli Mallington appeared as 
Visual at the top of the hill. Two countrymen, going from some vil¬ 
lage not far oil', being the only tenants of the roof, the inside being 
vacant, and one gentleman seated by the coachman »n the box. The 
eoacbman. as may bo easily conceived, was not very well jilcased with 
bis cargo, and looked tor but a scanty supply of shillings and sixpence* 
as his share of the spoil. Xor had the demeanour of Jlis companion 
on the box by any means tendeil to lighten his spirits, or make him 
better pletised with his situation. He had found him iw that position, 
when he himself assumed the ribands at the half-way house from 
London, some five or six and twenty railo.s oil’, and from that moment 
till their arrival at the top of Mallington hill, not more than ten words 
had passed between them, and tho.se uttered by the pa.s.senger were 
mere mono,syllable.^. 

Wlieu the guard had put on the skid, however, at the top of Mal¬ 
lington hill, the coiKthinaii was astounded, as he ttirncd round his 
head and raised his left hand with a slight sliakc of the reins, to hear 
liis companion's voice pronouncing a whole nnintetruptcil sentence. 

" I'ray, what village is this, coiichman?" ho said, gazing down the 
hill. ,a))]iarently well pleastul. 

This is M.illingtou, sir,” the coachman an.swered ; and then he felt 
e, .■'Iroug inclination to punish his co-occupant of the box for his long 
taciturnity, by relapsing into silence; but his natural loquacity required 
vent, ami he ]>roccedeil to inform the .stranger that the great house on 
the right was old Mr. Charlton's as was. 

Has he changed his name ! ’ demanded the other. 

" No. sir,” rcidicd the co.iehnian. “ He’s got no name at all now, 
for he's dead. A very good gentleman he was, too, and wore a pig- 
lail." 

■ .\nil who does the house belong to now ’! ’ demanded the stranger. 

•' IVhy, to his dau.ghter," replied the .lehu, '• some say; some say to 
her steji mother, the wi<l<)w. Jlow.soevcr, the young lady is a great 
heiress, that's clear; and has as much as six or seven thousand a year 
of her own.” N 

To the astonishment, and soincwluit to the consternation, of the 
eoacliman, for ho had himself nearly twenty miles to go, the stranger 
replied that he was hooked for Mallington, and should alight at the 
Ihigpipes. 

< Nothing could I>c more aecurate than the young gentleman’s whole 
appearance. He w'as dre,<Bcd in black, with a narrow band of crape 
round his hat, which showed, iuj the coachman internally observed, 
tliat he was in moumhig for somebody. Then 'he had a blsek hamt- 
kerchief—not a stock—round his nock, which proved he was'' not a 
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clergyman, for clergymen did not tvear black liandkercbiefs in those 
days; and then he liad black gloves, fitting neatly to his hand, irhieli 
proved he was not an undertaker, for the gloves of undertakers are 
always too long in the fingers: and then, again, ho had a very good 
hat, glossy in sjdte of dust and journey, and very well polished bools, 
which went very far to prove that ho was a gentleman, lie Wiis not 
what would be generally called a very handsome man, for colouring, 
which is what first strikes the eve, was wanting. His counlciianco 
had not the slightest rcscmhiaiioc to any face that ever was painted on 
a sign-post. His comi)lcxion Ava.s dark, with hair, eyes, and whiskers 
nearly black, and the cyelirows strongly marked. Hi.s forehead was 
both wide and high, rising stniight from the brow, and surromided by 
wavy curls; his nose was straight, with a somewhat wide nostril, .and 
his month was beautifully enl. though somewhat stern, while the chin 
was rather prominent, but well rounded, Though he could not he 
called exactly 'fialc, yet he had little colour; but his lips were red and 
healthy, .ami his eye clear and bright. Jn height he miglit he a little 
above five feet den, broad in the ehest and shoulders, timl in ttge, l>er- 
haps, six or seven and lueuty. 

All tliesc partieulars were gathered hy the rapid eye of the eoneli- 
man Itcfore he pulled iiji at the iloor of the inn; tiud lie hail eoii- 
cluded, from ids survey, that •■the gentleman was ipiite a gentleman 
notwitlistandiug when the ohjeci of his e.vaminatiou got down from 
the liox, and eoiifirmed llicjudgment iulernallv pronuuiieed upon him 
by giving eoaelimau and g;nard eaeli liall a-erowu, when tlie usual fee 
for “ an outside ’ was rarely eighteen]ienee. 

“Those ttvo portmaiileaus.” lie said, pointing to the roof, as he .stood 
before the iim-door ; and with great alaerity they wore handed oft', and 
with greater aiaerity received liy the porter of the liousc as indications 
of a visitor. Ho put them down, liowcver, and in a ipiict eommon- 
placc way looTced at all the live sides tlial wore visible, as if it were a 
matter of eourse to asecrtiiin the geuUemaii’s address ; tint there was 
no ticket to he seen, nor brass-plate cither, and remarking that the 
proprietor of the portmanteaus remained looking about him, the porter 
stepped up to him and touched his own liair—hut he had not—saying, 
“ Any more luggage, sir?” 

“An umbrella in the inside,’" replied the stranger; and after having 
f umed the portmanteaus on tlicir other end.s, for the couvenicneo of 
carrying them, and of looking for the name ; and liaviug taken them 
into the passage disappointed, the itoricr came forth again, and 
searched the coach for the umbrella. He found one with an ivory 
iisndle; and to his great satisfaction, for he was just going to give up 
the inquiry in despair, he found two capita'! letters engraved upon the 
ivory. Those capital letters wore E. M. 


CHAPTEU VI. 

The stranger was shown to his rooms; they were clean, tidy, and com¬ 
fortable : the little bed-room, with its white hoards and white dimit.y, 
lookini^p the villa;rf street, towards the top of the hill, and catching 
■a glanw of the green fields at the back of Mallington, over tho tops 
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of some loir Iioiises; and Uie sitting-room looking down upon the calm 
[picturesque stream, beyond which appeared the park with it* thick 
*rces, and the sevcnil haliitations of gardeners and gamekeeper dotting 
Elic edge of the woodlaml. lie gazed forthwith much pleasure; he 
deemed to take groat delight in the beauties of nature, for his eyes 
■.wandered up the stream and down the stream, and over the large 
rounds of oak and elm with an expression of satisfaction which had 
something almost melancholy in its very intensity. 

After dinner, he pur.sned his way, at an easy pace, up the neat broad 
ielm-shailed road, and looked up for an instant tit the pretty little 
f village (dnmh, about which there were some good old hits of Norman 
iloors and buttresses, and then turned an inquiring eye upon the 
rectory, 

•' Yes," he said, after pausin.g for a moment, “• it must be so. There 
is no other house near. At all event.s T will sec;’’ and opening the 
neat gate, he walked along the carriage-road boriUred with ever¬ 
greens, up to the porch covered with ivv and China roses, and rang 
the bell. 

An id<l white-headed man-scr\:iut a]>pcavcd without makings him 
wait, amt the stranger inquired,- '• ,\m i wrong in suj)posing this the 
rciUairv 

“ No, sir, " rejilied the man ; " it is the rttclory," 

‘•'I'heu is Dr, Western at home !” (h'lnanded the stranger. 

“ Yes, sir," answcrotl the servant: •• but- 

■■ Me is at dinner, jierhaps !' said the visitor, 

"Oh dear! no, sir,” was the answer, with a smile; “he has dined 
these three hours : he is at tea.’’ 

■■ Well, then, my good fricnil, ’ ri'jolno<l the stranger, " wdll yon let 
him know, with an aiwlogy for inlermptiug him by so late a visit, that 
1 wish much for a few moments’ conversation with him 

" Wiil yon step into this room, sir said the man ; and ho ushered 
the visitor into the dix'tor's lihrary, 

'file elergymati finislicd tlie cup of tea which liad Iteeu poured out 
I'or him, and tlien, leaving Ids sister with a young lady wito was passing 
the evening witli tliera, lie walked with a slow step to the study, wliore, 
oiieidiig tlie dour, lie regarded tlie stranger with his calm and 
tliouglitfii! eyes—not long oiioiigh to make the glance unpleasant, hut 
siiflieientlv long to alford t,lio worthy doctor those pliysiognomieal 
indications wliieli he was fond of olitaining in regard to every new 
heing of tlie same species as liimself with wliom he came in eoutiict. 
The result was, in this instance, liighly salisfactory to him. 

“ 'fids is a line eounteuanec,” he said internally, “ llionghtful, and 
yet frank.” 

“ Yon wislied to see mc.'sir, I tliink !" he )iroeccdcd aloud ; “ pray 
he seated;” and he himself took his aecnstomod arm-ehair, leaning- 
haek in it, hut heudiiig fofward ids head in an attitude ol polite at¬ 
tention. 

“1 liave the honour. Dr. Westeni," replied the stranger, “ of bringing 
you this letter from Sir lloury Searsdale, who was onee, 1 think, a 
impil of yours at Oxford. If you will read it, you will see what is my 
olijoet.” 

“ lYelighted to hear from my yonng friend," rifplied the o', I gentle ■ 
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man, his face lighting iip; “he was always a great favourite of mine, 
and any friend of his must he always so-’’ 

As he had spoken he had tom open the letter, and was going on 
reading it; hut something that he saw therein made him stop suddenly 
in his speech, and fix his whole attentiou upon the eoiiients. The 
letter was somewhat long, and the doctor said nothing more till lie 
had got to the end, except such words as “certainly"—“with the 
greatest pleasureindeed l”hutwhcn ho had eonclndedtho periisid. 
he rose, hold out his liaiid to the .stranger, and said,—“ 1 am dclightoil 
to see you, sir. If you will do me the honour of taking up your abode 
in my poor hou.se, it will give me great plea.snrc, and any as-sistauec I 
can afford is, of course, yours to command in any way." 

“I feel verr' much ohligcd to yon,ray dear sir," replied the guest, "and 
obliged to .Scarsdale for procuring me the pleasure of an introduction 
to you : hut I think it will he best to rclaiii my (piarters at your little 
inn here, where I have two comfortahle room-s enough, and the land¬ 
lady' seems a good woman.” 

“An cxeclleat creature!" replied the clergyman. “ Were you .'ick. 
you would find what a kind motherly being she is." 

“ Now, my dear sir, 1 rvill not detain y ou longer." said the .■-tranger; 
“you arc at tea, 1 know." 

“May I not ask you to join my little ]iarty !” said the clcrgyuiau : 
" there aro hut my sister, and a very sweet, y oung lady, whom we love 
almost as a child -the cynosure of neighliouring eyes, indeed Miss 
Chariton," 

. “What! the fair lady of the house upon the hill.'" isked the 
visitor. 

The good doctor answered in tlie affinnativc, adding,—“ My ward, 
though she will soon c.scapo from tutelage.” 

The stranger willing!v accepted the rectors invitation, and Dr. 
Western rose to show him tlie way, luit paused at the <toor, and 
turning with a smile to his new acquaintance, said,—“ I had forgotten 
to ask the name." 

“ Edmond Morton,” replied the young gentleman; and the clergy¬ 
man leading the way, tiny were soon in the drawing-room, where Mr. 
Morton was introduced firat to Dr. Western's sister, Mr.s. Evelyn, ami 
next to Miss Charlton. Louisa liad now c.xpanded into the beauty of 
womanhood, hut yet it was that of young maturity. The flower wa,'- 
no longer in the bud, but it was not full blown. She had inhcriie<l 
not only alj her mother’s featurc.s, hut her mother’s grace, as well as a 
fine mind and lovely i)crson; and though her dress was ydTy simple, 
and still mourning, yet tliere was that look of dignity about lier, that 
calm repose which may he ocea.sionally fau^d in all classes, but which, 
wherever found, speaks one character of heart ami spirit. The rich 
waving brown hair fell wifhont art into the forms that sculpture Jias 
loved to give it, and in theyvhole cutting of the features, the eye of. 
Edmond Morton, and he was no mean judge, could discover seareclyr 
one flaw. If there was anything, perhaps it was a want of animation 
tliat struck him at first as a defect; hut yet there was a deep iiglit in 
those soft and somewhat sad eyes, which made him think that the 
whole face might befiome full of e.\prcs.-iion when the bosom was 
moved by any powerful emotiom However, he had seen many a very 
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lovely girl before that, and was not very easily to be captivated. Ills 
was too geiitlcunmly a spirit, also, to examine the person of a lady as 
he would have criticised a horse: and thus he was neither so much 
^ruek with bouisa's appearance at hi-st ies many miglit have been, nor 
3id he remark all the beauty of her form and face till lie had been 
some time Ifi her company. 

On her part, bouisa paid little attention to his appearance. He «a.s 
a friend of Dr. Western's, and that was enough to gain her iavourable 
consideration. Slic thought him a very good-looking young man. also; 
and, perhaps, drew eomiiari.sons between the tone and earriage of the 
stranger, and those of the good folk.s of the neighbourhood, rather to 
the disadvantage of the latter, Imt it went no further. She thought 
not ol fliriiug with Inm, (o- attracting his attention, ami, for some time, 
whiles he sat talking with Mrs. llvelyn, entering at once, with a 
peculiar sort of hieuseanee, into the )>osition of a friend rather than a 
new acipiaintance, bonisa remained silent, or only s;iid a few word-s to 
Dr. tVesteni. The good rector, however, was not pTeased with her 
re.scrve : he was. to s:iy sootli, sumewhat )>roud of hm fair ward ; ho 
tlioiiglit l\er, in his heart, the loveliest and the best. If girls, and his 
\cry indignation at Mrs. Cliai'lton, for ditf'oring greatly with him on 
I hat point, made him anxious to have all the ri'stof the world upon his 
,'ide. Me was determined, therefore, that he would draw her out : .and 
ihoiigh bouksa was. indeed, .somewhat sad that evening, li'om variou-s 
unpleasant things wldeh had oeeurred in her own house, yet Dr. tVes- 
loi'u, wlio well knew her. .'oou won her to a gay smile, and then to a 
laugh. He ehaugod the suhjeet. then, and spoke of his parish and his 
poor.aud dwell upon one or two of those scenes of ilisiress which over}' 
elergynian who does his duly mu.st witness, without being aide to 
alleviate, or, at least, not mneh : the dying mother—the roprohafe 
sou the hrokcn hearled parents the anguish of remorse; and as he 
went on, to Kdmond Morton s sur)>rise, that calm and placid counte¬ 
nance, wliieli he liad thought iuauimatc, showed tliat it could express 
witli intousc feeling every diil'ereni emotion of tlic mind. Slie forgot 
lier-self loo, entirely; eonveised eagerly and well on every topic that 
was Iirought before licr. and poured forth tiic imrc liigli feelings of a 
luihlc and generous lioarl in sympathy for sorrow or tor Joy. 'J’oaard.s 
.^^orton liimself, too. lier re.serve ilied away, and finding in liim stores 
of tliouglit and iuformatiou. such as few jio.sse.ssed around lior, joined 
witli a grace aud ease of demeanour whieli can oidy he gained by 
long ami intimate eomnmnieatiou with tlio truly noldc and tlio really 
Iiigh, she gave hor.self up to a new charm, aud almost iorgot tlio 
passing hours till the ehaugc of light warned her that day was 
conFUig to a <doso. Thou starting up, with a smile, she sahl,—I must 
.iway, dear Mrs. J'lvolyn, 1 shall he scolded by my mutber tor wan¬ 
dering so late.” , . 

■ Nay, blit my song, I^misa - my .song!'’ cried Dr. We-stcni. 

‘‘Ob! it must be for another night." replied Mi.ss t'barltou : "sec, 
it is really growing dark." 

Well, we will walk wiUi you up the village," said the rector, "if 
Mr. Morion has no olijcetion ; and as wo rcinru J will give him a full, 
true, and parlieular account of all the villagers whose bouses we pass, 
that ho may learn to esteem the inliabiUints o^ Malliugton propcrit." ■ 
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“fMi! pray do not,” replied Louisa; “you are so severe upon us, 
dear friend, tliiit I iear, if you jcivc him your views of our faults and 
tailings, he will run away from the iilaec to-iiiorrow nioruiuff.'’ 

“A\'iy. I will lie jusi, my dear,” answered Dr. tVestorii : and as 
soon as Loui.sa's sliawl and lionnetwcrc adjusted, they set out u]ion 
their way. 


CUAPTKR VII. 

The rector of Malliiiaton gave his left arm to Louisa tlliarlton, and 
-Mr. Morion walked oil the other side of that lair Lady. A shade had 
come over her face as they passed close to the churchyard, .and as the 
low cold dwellings of its silent tenants met her .sight. It was not 
e.vactly the shade of grief, indeed, hut of calm serious thought. Tlio 
conversation of her new aeiiuaintance had been of many things— 
various, rich, iaucifiil, amusing; and, though she did not know or 
jicrccive it,, the deep current that lay heiieath the sparkling .suriaco 
luul tendcil to ylVoumtc reflection, even while it seemed only to c.vcitc 
the imagination. It had, of course, been all of Avorldly things; but 
it had led the mind, by a natural and quiet course, to find the latent 
relations between those very worldly things and the higher, the more 
spiritual, with which they all have .some mysterious connection. 

Dr. Western remarked the shadow, hut iie took no notice ; and theiv 
young companion saw it also, hut remained silent: so that tliey had 
reached the end ol' the village street, and were beginning to ivalk 
slowly up the hill, before cither of the l.hrcc spoke. 

“ Had we not better go by the held path!” said Loui.sa Charltoi;,, 
tunnug to her guardian; “ it i.s .so imieli iriore lieautiful. and .so mueU 
quieter.'’ 

“ No, my dear child,” answered the old genllemau : “thattvould ho 
hardly fairand he smiled as ho sjioko. 

Louisa looked in his lace with an inquiring glance; .‘ind Kdmond 
Morton went further, asking, “ Jlow do you mean—not tair, my dear 
sir! ” 

“Deeaiise, I think, it would almost amount to rohhery,” replie<l the 
good doctor, “ to deprive the people of my parish of the high delight, 
they Avill c.vperieiiee iii seeing y<m and iliss Oharlton and myself 
walking up the village together as familiarly as if you had been living 
here for tea years. You caunot imagine, sir, what a source of innocent 
delight this walk of oum tvill afl'ord to some hundreds of people in 
Malliiigton; what an inexhaustihlc fund of eonversation it tviU 
supply to persona who have nothing else on Wth to ulk about; Avhat, 
a diversion it tvill cfleet, as yon sohliers eallut, in favour of jKior Mrs. 
Pilkin, W’ho took a Siiinlay walk the sitlier day with a gay hachclor, 
whose lianns with Iter fair self I have Ui puhlisli for the iirst time 'Vn 
Sunday next—but the people know nothing of that ; and how you, 
and I, and Jjouisa, w ithout our own eouseiousness, or any effort on our 
part, but merely that of walking up this lull instead of going by the 
fields, will enliven cvcra- tcii-tablc this night.” 

Both Louisa and Mr. At orton smiled ; and the latter inquired, “la 
it really .such a gossipiiig little place 1 ” 
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“ Jnst in proiiortion to its idleness,” answered Dr. Western in .a 
{rraver tone; ” as, indeed, is always tlio c.asc. Being a place of no 
,trade, and I might almost say no society, the people, for one-half of 
Ihcir time, have nothing to do hut comment on (heir neighhom-s. 
I'lio residence of half a dozen respeclable iiimilics in or near l)ic 
vill.-.ge woidil speedily work a great cliangc in (hose respects; for 
idlem-ss is the parent of go,ssip, as well as of most minor vices, and 
of m.iny great ones also.” 

.\s they walked up the hill Imt .slowly, they were passed at a quick 
))ace h,v iii’s. Charlton’s maid, Mistress Wiiidsor, who, still in as great 
favour with lier lady as ever, had liecn elevated to tlie rank of house¬ 
keeper. and, to use a vulgar expression, laid hotli feathered her nest, 
.•aid tricked out her plumage handsomely during the three or four last 
years of .Mr. Charlton's life. Though not so young as when first she 
ivas introduced to the reader, and hearing,certain traces of it in 
wrinkle and lino, site was still a very active woman, ami had lost no 
portion of her shrewdnc.ss. She was as keen as her niistross: even,, 
lierhaps, a little keener, and she hud alwiiys made it af[)oiiit of .show¬ 
ing herself e.speeially rcspoetful towards Miss tlharltou, hoth before 
and alter Jier miUiter's death. It liad been her eonimtm observation 
that nohoily could tell what might happen. iNow lliis was not a 
ma.xitn of particular application, hut a wide, broad, philosophical 
a.xiom, wliich was the h;isis of one-half of her conclusions; and when 
-Mr. tlliaiKoii first fell ill she rcdouhlod her afteiition tolmuisa, saying 
to herself, “ No one can tell what in;iy liappcn.” When Mr. Charlton 
liicd, she w;i,s still more attentive, repeating, ” No one can tell what may 
hajqicn ; ’ ami wlicn slic lieard the will read, and found that the de- 
cc;i,sod Iiad left the great hulk of Ids property, except the annuity to ids 
widow, to the young l:idy. Mrs. Wind.sor was s;itistiedwitli lier own eon- 
duet ; :uid. althougli she did think it strange that Mr. Cluvrlton should 
have .so strietly tied Ids d;iugliter's liands in reg-ard to her marriage, slio 
still dctenidned to show lierself devoted to Louisa, ol)sen'ing once more, 

" No one I'an tell wliat may happen.” !jhe liad, indeed, taken care at 
the same time to give no just cause of olience to fair Mrs. CLarlton, 
hut was quite as rca<iy at all times to do everything she could to for¬ 
ward tliat lady’s views as she had Itoen from tlie first. Mrs. Charlton, 
indeed, saw tlirougli her -yes, through luid tlirouglt her, reader. She 
ivjis not merely diaphanous, but quite transparent to the eyes of JIrs. 
Cliarlton; and yet tliat wortliy lady was not at all inclined to let Mrs. 
Windsor see tliat she lioro any ill-will towards her for courting Louisa, 
even if she did feel annoyeil at it, which 1 do not pretend to say she 
did not. Mrs. Charlton and Jlrs. Windsor liad known eaeh other for 
many years. Mrs.Windsor^ad son ed Mrs. Charlton very well and verv 
faithfully, as has been shown: and M.s. Charlton had every incliiia- 
Tion h) pass over any little faults, Imt not Iroin gratitude ; for if Mrs. • 
Charlton could liave strangled Mrs. Windsor with her own hands, and 
nothing more .said about it, who can tell if she would not have 
done it ! 

j\s tlie respectahlo ahigail now passed by J)r. IVestem and Louisa, 
slie iiaiised, lialf turned round, and dropped a low eonrtsey, then 
resumed her quick pace again, and reached the house .some time 
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before them. As soon as she had eutered the doom, instead of Ijc 
taking herseh to the housekeeper’s room, as .she usually did in ordiuar' 
einiumstanccs, she ijujiiircd of one of the footmen whether her nii^ 
tres.-" Wiis alone in the drawing room : and finding that siieh was (in 
ease, she walked straight up thither, without taking oil bonnet oj 
shawl. 

’■ What is it, Windsor!" denianded the lady, as .soon as she appeared 
speaking in a queriilon.s tone, and luitting a i>eu wiUi wliieh she hai 
been writing into the inkstand. 

Why, ina’ani, I thought I would just fell you that Uliss Charlton i.- 
corning back,” rojdied Jlirs, Windsor. 

‘■Weil, / K'liiposa she is/’ aiiswereil her mistress, still crossh ; “it 
is 1 into .sjio .should, for i( i.s golfing tprite dark, 1 can Jiardiy .o'o to 
write.” 

" Ves, ma'am," rejoined the hoiihckeeper: “but there is a gentle- 
uiau willi her ‘i,s well .as J)r. Western, ami 1 thought you might like to 
know." f 

•• s\ gentleniMii !" said Mrs. Charllon, with a greater ilegree ol 
interest ; “ what sort of a gentleman. Windsor !" 

‘‘You eaii see him, ma'am, from the window,” replied Mm. Wind 
sor ; “ he's a tine-looking young man, who eaine down by the eoaob to 
night, J heard, and ha.s juil up at the inn; and he took the two room- 
there for a fortnight, and then went to Dr. M’estern's direet.” 

By this lime Mrs. Charlton reaehed a western window which lookc 1 
do»vn the hill, and was gazing stcadfa.stly upon the groiii> which rvae 
slowly walking up. The remaining light fell full upon them, and 
she could see them pause, and look round over I,he scene below, 
with the high old trees of the park on the opposite side of tlie valley, 
and the sunset glow in the ,sky above; and she remarked that the 
stranger pointed with his hand, and seemed to make some in(|uin. 
and that wlien they came forward again liouisa’s fair face was raised 
towards him with a lirighf warm smile upon her lips. 

Mrs. Charlton smiled loo; luit it was not with a very plea.sanl. 
though willi a )>leased c.\'prc.ssion. It sooniod as if she saifl to hci-self. 
“That will do," but ycl as if that wliieh was to be done was not very 
full of iiumaii eiiaritios. “ tJo down, Windsor," slie said,‘‘and tell 
Kdward wben Dr. \Ve.storii eonies to liog him to walk in, for I wish to 
speak with him and the young gonilcimm who is with him, of eourse. 
And hark ye, AVindsor, 1 wish you would find out who he is, and all 
about him; for, of eourse, J am very willing to show atteulioii to any 
one who vi.sits Mallington—and y et, of eourae, I must ho careful of 
whom I hring into Jliss Churlton's eomiiaiiy—but, of course, I must 
wish Jlr. laitimer to have some more and^ine better society than lie 
finds here—and, of eonr.se,—hut rundown AViudsor, and tell Bdward 
what I have said, for they arc ciiming near.” 

Mrs. AA’indsor hurried, away with a gravf; face to do as she was hid.t 
but lier grave face only lasted to the hack of the door, amt then .-^h'' 
murmured to herself " As if I did not know 
The footman reeeivod his instruelions in terms tliat ho was well dis¬ 
ciplined to understand, and the next minute the great. l>ell rang, tie 
walked vrtth slow and stately step to the door, and having opened it 
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jBrcw back to lot JUks Charlton pass, but as she sliook liaiids with J)r. 
SVestcni, and wislicd Ibe KlranRer good night, the iiinti stepped Ibnvard 
•gain and said, “JI.y mistress, sir, iold me to say, il you came, ihaf 
•lie wished to speak with you I'or one inoineiit if you would have the 
kiiidiicFS to walk up.” 

1 will wait for you here, my dearsir,” said M r. Morton ; but Couisa, 
with colour sliglitly rising in her check,-—for she did not always know 
how her fair step-mother would view her procoe<rmgs,—interposed, 
(exclaiming, " t)h, no; prtiy eoinc in. Mr. Morion; Mrs. Charlton will 
he very happy to see you, I am sure.” 

Pcrliuiis"- rejilied the visitor, hut before he could conclude his 
the rcclui- kind/v laid hi.s hand on iiis arm, .saying, ” .Vay, 
come in, my young' friend; if Mrs. Charlton has any matter of hiisi- 
iiess to speak of, wo can find another room in this house. It is not like 
my little rectory, and there arc plenty of couii(iil chamlicrs. 

Edmond Morton eouhl only how, and follow whithetyiie doctor am.l 
liOuhsa led : and in a moment after he was formally intfcduced to Mrs. 
Charlton. The fair widow was all smiles tiud gniciousAess. though, to 
say sooth, .some part of her youthful gniee liad fled, for she had he((onie 
rather fidler in her proportions than was altogether consistent with 
c.xact symmetry. As she was not a very tall woman, the diirercnec of 
i.lie breadth in relation to the length, as eomiiarod with wliat .she had 
iieon wlieii she eliang'ed from Latimer to Charlton, was not to her ad¬ 
vantage—in personal appearance, at least—and yet she was a very 
prcllv woman, ties liion eouservee, as our Krciich neigIibour.s term it: 
lair, smooth-skinned, delieatc-l'eatiirod, with nothing that could indicate 
a year more than forty, or anything else than the sweetest possihlo 
disposition, the mosli placable aud considerate mind. She w.as delighted 
lo sec Dr. Western; she was ehanned to receive Mr. Morton : she was 
tenderly affectionato to dear Louisa. She was the pink of step-mothers, 
and the plcasante.sl of friends. .Ml that she had to say to the rector 
was, that she had for the time given up her intention of going to 
Cheltenham, in eonseqiience'of letters that she li.ud received that morn¬ 
ing; and although Dr. Western had never heard of licr purpose, he 
cxjircssed himself very well satisfied tliat she had aliaudoiicd it, saying, 
that lie was not fond of Chelteiiliain, espeei.aily in wliat i.s termed tbe 
.-(Cason ; he thought it a laid place for young meu, and a worse place for 
young women. 

Mrs. Charlton .smiled sweetly, and aci.-uscd him of being too severe 
ill his notions; and then, turning to Mr. Morton, she impiirod if he 
did not admire their cpiict littli- rustic village, so heautifully situated 
amongst its woods and fields. 

•• J have really seen V(v«,j’ little of it as yet, machim.” replied the 
young gentleman, “ haviiig’hoen lierc hut a few hoars; luit as I am a 
great lover of the beauties of nature, I have no doubt that I sliall find 
enough to admire.” ’ 

JIrs. Charlton was delighted that he was a lover of the .beauties of 
nature ; and deelarod that they would show him plenty of the sweetest 
.scenery in the world, aud appealed to Dr. Western whether they would 
not. Stic must jiositivclj', she said, make a party to take him to tlie 
waterlall up the glen, and insisted tliat he should not venture to visit 
it without her presence; and she ended by askieg the rector, and hLs 
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Iriciid, and Mrs. Hvclyn, to dinner the next day at an early hour, I hat 
they might take a waik hcfore tea. 

“ Hang it!” thought the ivorthy clergyman. “ the widow i.s looking 
for a third Imshand alrcaily.'' But he did her great in.ju.stiee. Mrs. 
Charlton was no longer Mrs. Jjatiiner, and though she always had liei 
objects, they were very dift'orent from what they had hcci), ami from 
what ])r. Westera imagined, h'or himself he accepted her invitation, 
but declined for Mrs. Bvelyn, who never went out to diinier, as Mrs. 
Charlton well knew ; and Mr. Morton ])romising to aeeompaiiy him, 
the two geuWemcn took their leave just as the lady asked l.oiii.sa I t- 
ring for lights. 

■‘Well, my dear sir. what do you think of my fair neiubbour 
.asked the clergyman, wlnai they were fairly out of the housi’; • Ijaving 
seen her yourself, you will need no e.xiilanatkm." 

‘•I think not.” rejd.'pd Kdmond Morton, lirily. '‘May 1 a<k. my 
dear sir, if sh{( j.s really that sw<:et girls mother 

Veil sec dgns of a diti'ovenl luee, eh ! ’ said Dr. Wesi.ern, with a 
smile. “ Very lliirercnt. indeed. I can assure you. I never s;xw l.ouisaV 
mother; but from wbat. I have heard, she was vmy like her daughter, 
hoth in iici'soii and mind. 1 need not tell you that Mrs. Charlton i^' 
not, Neverthelcs.s, she is a very good and respcetable woman." 

“• A very artificial one, I .should think,” re)>lio(i Kdmond M'or 
ton. *• .Should 1 he wrong, my dear doctor, if I .said a very arllid 
one?” 

'• May, nay,” cried the rector, “ that is a somewhat liarsh term. She 
scenm worldly, it must be eoiifcssfsl. ami so far. I believe, you have 
judged right, tliough how you have formed your opinion in so sliort a 
time, I cannot tell, it, took me longer tofonii mine. ’ 

“I have been ;dl my life aeenstomed toolisorvesmall tniifs,”replied 
his companion, *' and iuivo seldom found flieir indications fallacious. I 
know, indeed, tliat tliey may lie so used, tliat the habit of remarking' 
them l)eget,s in iis a particular .sort of vanity in onr own penetration, 
wliich makes n.s mnvilling to admit tl)at we arc deceived wlicn «c 
really are .so. 'J’lierefore, 1 never allow myself to .act from the impiw- 
.sions lirst received, till they art^ confirmed l)y further oliscrvatiou. Yet 
I think I cannot he mistaken in luy estimate of eitlier of the ladies we 
have just left.” 

" And wliai of Louisa, tlicnf asked Dr. AVestern. 

llanlly fair, my dear sir. ” rejoined his companion. “ Slic is won- 
devlidly beautiful when she is animated ; Imt 1 should think that sb.s 
was a Ilowcr that required very tender usage, and tiuit she has not liad 
it always.” 

“Yet she is of a firm and high niin(l/answered the clergyman, 
eagerly: “ 1 know not any one in wliojn witch gentleness is blended 
with sueli a strong sense of wliat i.s right.” 

“ 1 am sure it is,” replied Morton; “in ‘trath, my dear doctor, her*, 
is a neighbourliood of which one may well be sifraid.” 

•‘ Y'ou know slie is :m heiress, and her fortune very large,” said Dr.- 
AVostem, in a peculiar tone. 

“ I have heard so this evening,” replied the young gcutlcmaTi; “ Imt 
f once heard a very noble and amialiie friend declare that if it rained 
heiresses he would out with an umbrella, and I have always been 
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itcrj- much of his way of thinking.” The rector laughed, hut Mr. 
I|I(irton. changing the subject, reminded him that he was to give him a 
^iit of some papers; and they both quickened their pace towards the 
'«><'tor.v. 


ClIArTEU VITT. 

The Misses Martin had discovered all about it: ihe Misse.s Martin 
had settled it all in their own minds -they were mighty mind.s for 
actl.ling other ]ieo])le'.s affairs; but when Mr.s. Windsor, on the fol¬ 
lowing morning, walked into their shop, as she called it, “proniis- 
••uously,” to buy a piece of narrow tape—thinking that if there were 
in all Mallington any pci-son or persons who could giither the whole 
p.irticphirs of Mr. Morton's history, the Missjjj Martin must ho the 
people—they proved obdurately silent, uotwi(hstan<'tfllj»>«vcry hint and 
question she could devise. Had she asked no qucstions,Biad she given 
no hints of a wish to di.scovcr more of Air. Morton, thoftlisses Alartin 
might very possibly, from a desire i.o hear what lliat, genlleiiuin liad 
been doing at Alaltington House, have proved coinmitnieativc them- 
selvis; but its soon as the two ladies perceived that Airs. Windsor was 
on the search for inforinatioii, thov re.adved not. to give it, for there 
^ was war between Airs. Charlton anil the Alis.se.s Alartin—civil war it 
, might indeed he called, for it was more real than apparent, and eon- 
■ ducted with all politene.ss. Mrs. Charlton had triumphed over the 
Aliases Alart in—she had married the rich widower-- .she had .sur- 
t rounded herself with wealth and splendour—she had boon raised into 
r the first position in the society of the neighbourhood, in spite of all 
the Ali.sses Martin’s inuenilos and slanders—and she had set up a rival 
. in a shoj). Tlic.so wore things not to be forgotten by tfic Alisses 
Afai tin, and. a,s I Inive stud, tfiey' remained obdurately silent, altliough 
they liad .settled the whole afliiirs of Air. Edmond Alorton an hour 
or more before Airs. Windsor appeared. 

But Alts. Windsor was a skilful general, and, by a wcll-eonceived 
manoeuvre, she turned their flank. There wtis a neighbour of the Misses 
Martin just three doors oil'; he was a bookseller and stationer, well to 
do in tite world—an elderly h.aehelor, a very respectable man. He 
<lifl‘ered from the Church of Kngland in several of his religious no¬ 
tions, Jinil occasionally preached his own doctrines himself to a select 
congregation; but, nevcrthclc.ss, he was just the sort of man to be 
very high in the esteem of the Alisses Alartin, who, though they be¬ 
longed to the Church of England, had no objection to marry any one 
—only nobody asked theml Air. Sowerby was fond of news, and Airs. 
AVindsor, remembering well'That the Alisses Alartin were in the habit, 
one or the other, of running into Mr. Sowcrlvy’s shop every hour in the 
, <iay, conceived that ere tliA period of her visit they must, by an in- 
j evitable necessity, have tohi that gentleman tdl tliat they had gathered 
J^ol' Air. Alorton. The moment, therefore, that the tape was bought 
and paid for, she turned her steps to Air, Sow'crby’s, and asked for 
some note paper. The worthy master of the shop was delighted to see 
her, and began at once by telling her that it was a pleasant day, but 
warm—very warm. As Mrs. Windsor had discotered this interesting. 
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fiici. bofcrc, she assented without any lonjf consideration, and llier:! 
went on to say that the uisht before had been very warm likewise, tis • 
wliieh Air. Sowerl)y ivprrccd : but then Mrs. Windsor proceeded to re¬ 
late bow warm she laid found it as .she walked up from the bottom of 
the hill, and ended,—"lyleclarc 1 thought I should liavo dropped just 
as 1 was passing A1is.s Charlton and the young gentleman she brought 
up with her from the roetory.” 

‘■Well now.” cried Air. .^ow-erhy, “that is just what 1 wanted to 
speak to you about, Afiu Windsor. It is very odd you sliould mention 
It, i.siri. it .1 i.et me shut tJie door,and, stretching over the counter, 
ho pushed it to. 

'• Well,” he sjiid in eonliunation, “ I saw iliss Charlton, and the 
young gontleimui, and Dr. Wc.stem, go nj) the vilhagc together, for 1 ; 
was standing at my door, iuid I womlered who he eould he—the 
young man 1 mean; hut when 1 foiiinl out who he is ami all about him, 

I said to inysck; ,,.tys‘ that is no bird for AI iss Charlton's money, for 
if Alas. Windier should chance to look in, I ’ll just give her a iiiut—ii : 
is Imt kind anV neighhourly.’ ” i 

■' 1 ’m very mueh obliged indec<l. Air. Kowerhy," replied the hoiisc 
keeper. “I did not much like the look of him mysell'; hut then 1 
eould not say anytliing to my mistress, because I had got nothing t<; 
go upon." 

'■ Well, then, I'11 tell yon all alioiitit,’ said .Ur. Sower1)y. “lie's no 
more tliau an artist, take my word for it, Airs. Wind-sor; and you 
know my word is good for a thouRimd i>ouiids at any time ; au 
.'.rtist, going alioiit the country sketehing.’’ 

“Hut liow did you find it out'” asked Mas, AVindsor. "I know 
you arc a slirewd one, Air. Souerhy ; not easy to take you in." 

Air. Sowerhy laughed and shook his head, with a look as wise as 
that of the .ithoniau fowl, saying, “No, no; hut I 'll tell you all 
about it. hast night, wlien the I)oy brought in my beer lor supper 
.from the Bagpipes. 1 asked him wliat was the uaiuo of the goiitlo- 
man who had come In- tlic eoaeh. He eould not tell a word ahoni 
it, only that Boots saul there wa.s E. Al. marked upon his umbrella. 
Well, [ eouhl make nothing ol tliat; liut I told the hoy to find out 
and let me know, and I gave him a jicnny for liimself. Airs. Windsor ; 
•so this morning— for gold is the key to everything. Airs. Windsor, gold 
is the key to everything—ho brought me word that the geiillcmau's 
name is Edmoml Morton, fora letter had come for him by post. Well, 
tliat was something gjiincd ; hut I eould get no further, till just about 
an lioiir ago, in eomes Matliilda Alarlin, and you know how she talks. 
Well, sJk' did run on enough to deafen one : but slic told me that tboir 
girl, going .leross ibc park to cany- a go^-^)ieee that the old liouse- 
keeper at the Hall had bought yesterdatTsaw thi.s Air. Morion in tlie 
park as early as seven o'clock this morning; and that when she came 
back, about lialf an hour after, she chanced upon him again sitting ■. 
under a tree, with a largo l>ook on his knee, drawing away as hard as 
he could draw- taking a picture, in fact, of the old place.” > 

But many a gentleman draws now-a-days,” answered the hou.se- 
keeper. “ Our young lady draws quite beautiful; you wouid almost 
think they were real houses and trees.’' 

“ Well, you shall hear, you shall hear, Airs. AVindsor,’' continued the 
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Jtiiiioiior. As sooil as J hoard what Itathilda Atartin told me, sajs I, 
?nh, ho! Kdward Morton ' I think I have heard that name before;’ 
■^d, reai'Iiins; ii)» there to tlie shelf just behind you, Airs. Windsor, I 

i lk down that, lony; liook—no, not that one—the one with the blue 
rk. silt and lettered—and there I saw-- just look into the title-- 
’Sketeiies in Knsdand .and Wales, by 'I'hoinas Atorton, R.A.’ Well, 
yon know nhat a tfiddy thing Alalhilda Afartin is; and she imine- 
tliatcly faiK'ied that. thi.s youiig man must be the very Thom.as Morton. 
)t..\.. and that the boy mn.st have made a mistake about tlie first 
.'lame. ‘ But,’ say.s 1, ‘ look at the date, .Miss Mathilda;’ and there it. 
■looil, sure onoagh. twenty years ago. Now this young man can’t '>e 
more than five-and-twonfy 1 shonld think: .and it is not likely he 
diould jmldish skctclies in Kngland and AVales when he was live years 
lid. unless he were a )ihcnomcnon. ‘ No, no. Alias Afartin,’ said 1, 
he is that old Morton's son. lie had a son. Ijkjlow, and his name 
n'as Kdward. I am very sure.’ " 

•• Yon are (|nite right, A1 r. Sowerhy.” rejdied Alr.s. Wiillsor, “and 1 
" ill tell Airs, (,'liarlton .alt aliont it, and how you found it onl, for I 
iiiiiik it is very clever;" and after a little more gossip Airs. Windsor 
left Iheshop with a well-pleased smile, saying to herself, “This will he 
anile tlie thing, I faney.’’ 

.\s soon as site reached Alailington IToiise she sougiit her mistress'., 
wild was in her dressing-room, and reported progress. Airs. Charlton 
'imiled likewise, and drew in her eyes a little ; but the next momonl 
'he looked grave, and stiid. “It must he all iioiiscnso, Windsor; I do 
not lielieve a word of it. fray tell the people that I think it is all 
non.'cnse.’’ 

“I will ma'am,” replied Airs. M.’ind.sor, and was going; but her 
ini.stross called her hack, .and .added, “ Altikc further imjniries, AVind- 
Miv. but more (juicily - you understaud. I wksli tohe;ir .about it, but 
■■■ itiiout seeming to know.” 

” A ery well, ma'am,” rojiliod Airs. Windsor; and she fulfilled her 
lady's orders with due discretion, discovering further contimiation of AI r. 
Sowerliy's views, lint, to the surprise of all Alailington, the more 
strong lieeame the presumption tliat Air. Morton was an artist, the 
more marked hccame Airs. Charlton's attentions towards him; and 
Dr. We.slern ohsen'ed, witb so'me wonder, that both that evening, 
(inriug dhiiior and afterwards, and on an excursion jdanned by tlie 
l.ady next day. Airs. Charlton threw Louisa almost entirely upon Air. 
-Morton, while she cndc;ivoured to monojioliso the rector t(> herself, so 
that he mentally inquired. “ Hang it! the good lady can’t, want to 
nnirry me, surely ? ” Hut Airs. Windsor knew her mistress better, and 
w;itche.d the game that was'nlaying with some interest. 

Air. Alorton did not undeAitand it at all, hut found it, as far as it 
went, not at all unpleasant. AVith a lovely girl upon his arm, in tltat. 
very .sweet stage of aequaiifl,anceship when first impressions of esteem 
are warming into intimacy, where each with the other is, like an intel- 
iigent traveller, wandering through a fresh country, and discovering 
new hcauties at every stop, where convers,ation is neither oppressed by 
deep feelings, nor restrained by strangeness, but all the doors of 
tlinught are open, and the heart itself every now and then peeps out 
to see the sunny world without—it is a pleasant thing, a very pleasant 
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tiling indeed, to ivalk through fair seencs with a fair being like IjouisiJ 
Charlton, and to liwfcn to a sweet musical voice, and to read a world o’ 
i'aii'y talc.s in bright yomig eyes, all the brighter for Iriendly word: 
and kind companionship. Very jileasant indeed ! Hut, perhaps, tie 
reader may ask if it is not somewhat dangerous too. 1 can bii; 
answer, “That is as it may be.’’ 


CH.trTRR L\. 

5n the early morning of a summer’s day. witli the dew still upon the 
grass, and tin' light wind diistined to die away like yoiithliil graces ii. 
the sun’s meridian light, I'almoiul illorton walked out of the little imi 
at whieh he had taken n]> his abode, and lient his steps over IJn 
bridge to the lin.ii„'vW Jiark whieli I Iiave iiolieod in the eommenee 
ment of this ’'I'Oi'k. 

On tlie old^stone bridge, of three irregular ari-hcs, he )>auseil and 
gazed tor a minute or two into the stream, on the liosoni of whieh 
munerous dab-chieks and water-bens wi rc swimming about,, midoubt- 
e<lly tbinkiug that no man with a gun would led indinod to aiunn 
them so early in the morning. They might have found themselves 
mistaken: but ecrtainly in regard to Kdmond Morbvu they w ere in the 
right, for he <lid not feel disposed to do them any hariu, ainl they ap¬ 
peared to understand it well; for, as he looked over the parapet, uiion 
the water, though they turned up towards him the shrewd impiiring 
eye, they did not hurry oti’fo ilicir sedgy lurking places as they woiihl 
have done at a later hour, nor divii down in eager Iciste to eseape the 
anticipated shot, lie was not bloodily disjioacd. indeed ; and yet 
there wa-s a stout old trout who, having escaped many perils, and 
grown to aldcrmanie bulk, now lay bead against stream, at the tail of 
a. pleasant ripple, wliieh did move a little in his bosom the tiger that 
is more or li:ss in the iiearts of all men. lie thought it wouhl he 
a pleasant, thing, on a lino May morning, to bring tiiat, fellow to the 
laiiding-plac'c; but neither rod nor line had he with him at tlie 
moment, and, oven if he had, it was getting somowliat late in the 
year to trifle with trouts, so that the tyrant of the stream would have 
been safe. 

Now. Heaven only knows what eoimcetion there w'as between the 
siglit of that trout and so diil'ercnt a being as Louisa Chari ton. I’lie 
mind rarely jumps, though it nuis up many a ladder with surprising 
sw'iftiioss; and there are general links, or, to puisne the metaphor, 
steps of association between each thought that presents itself and 
another. Certain it is, however, whethe^ it was that he thought 
it would be agreeable to withdraw that^fair girl from all that sur¬ 
rounded her, and carry her aw'ay with him, as he Iiad proiioscd to do 
with the trout, or wlietJhcr angling for a iirctty wife was a sport 
he found pleasure in, or whether anything else in tlic wide expanse 
of possibility linked the two together,—cei-tain it is, tlmt the ne.vt 
thought that presented itself to his imagination was Louisa Chariton.* 
It served him all across the bridge and up to the park gates, which lay 
at the end of a short avenue, of not more than two hundred yards in 
length. But there, just as he was about to v.u’1 the cuci^mbcr-shapcd 
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Sumdle of an old lioll that liung bcFvdo tUo wrouglit-iron trellis-work, 
aie paused and looked at tlic windows of the lodge, saying to himself. 
It is needless lo rouse the good old dame before her hour.” 

^1 The dimity eurtains were clo.soly drawn aero.s« the lattice, and taking 
'Ihat, imlieatiou in good part, ho walke<l back to the bridge agtiin, and 
j^azed once more into the stream. 'I'lu! trout was still there, just 
-Where ho had left it; but Morton did not- see it at all, for he had now- 
^•ol something else to think of, and lie went on willi ljOui.sa tdiarlton 
jVory ploa-satitly, as if iie were taking a .suiin.v walk with her tlirougli 
jftlie fairy laud of limey. 

ii 111 about ten minutes he turned rimud his head towards the gates. 
)?,aiid saw tlie old dame wlio kept the lodge open tiie casement and hook 

J it liaek—her .summer morning's first task,—and .sauntering gently on, 
he now rang the bell. 

"()h! is it you. sir !" said llieg'ood lady, wlio bad seen liini there 
|more than oiiee liofore, putting out lier hc.'f(r;''''"i-'-a;ill eome in a 
l uiinule and after slie liad fastened her gown she eaito to the gates 
^ and uiiloeked tliom. wit !i a rourtesy, saying, as she did so.- '• Tlie otiicr 
gate up the stream is always open—ay, and must be too, for some one 
■broke the lock olf a iniseliicvons young rogue he must liavo been-■■ 
and over since my lord’s death tie' bailin' sav.s he lias no orders.” 

" .\nd pray wlio is your lord now, my good lady !" a.sked Mr. 
Morton. 

'• Ay, sir. iliat is hard to say,” answered Dame M'itherton. '• An old 
ygciitleman. 1 liavc heard toll, of the name of IViliuot - a jiarsoii, it 
seems, and very fond of money." 

*• Me oiielit to spend some here to put Die lioiise in hotter order." 
.answered Alorlon. “ It is truly a juty to see so line a place as (his 
, iiiig'ht lie, if «ell keiit up, falling into decay." 

; “ Ay. that it is, inilecd." answered the old woman with a sigh. '■ 1 

■ remember il ipiite a liitl’ercut thing: but even J'ldmoiids, tlie park- 
. kecyici’. is falling out of heart. lie can’t get the w ork-]>coplo paid, and 
, is obliged to diseharge tliem, poor man : thougli it lircaks his heart to 
,j.scc the gravel-walks getting weedy, and tlie lroc.s all stivaggling, and 
ithc jieople stealing the game. Jliit lie eannot pay men himself -that 
i i.s impossible. It i.s bad eiioiigli for him. with a family, to live here 
without lii.s oini wages; and work night and day for people that don’t 
j say ‘ Thank you.' ” 

ljuite enough, indeed, and too niiieh, 1 sliould suppo.se,” replied 
Mr. Morton; *• but 1 suppose this I'ldmbiids is fond of tiie place." 

Ay. that be is, " answered Dame Witherton, •'it i.s all his delight, 
sir—his hobliy, as Dr. Western calls it. IVby, I remember him—herd 
bless you, sir ! - a little cerly-licaded boy, bom in that very cottuge 
where ho now lives, for hi* father, poor Tim Edmonds, was jiark- 
keeper liefore him. ’ 

“And wliore does he live, my good dame!” asked Die vUitor 
at Mallington. 

“Hless you. sir !—why, don't you know'!” exclaimed the lady of the 
-lodge. “AVhy, you have .soon tliat pretty house just liiddeii from the 
j Hall hy the tall trees in front. That’s where .folin Edmonds lives.” 

“ I will walk up and sec him,” answered Alorton. “ 1 want to liave 
a ramble all over the park from one end to th6 other.” 
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“ Tlicn he is jnst IIk*. mnn to show it yon," rejoined tlio old lady : 
“ for there ig not a rahhit has a burrow in the i)lace bnt he knows all 
the ins and outs of it.” 

Thither, however, he now bout his steps, and at the end of aliout a 
qiiarlcr of an hour, perceived the lode:o aiuonirst. the trees. Bverv- 
thing was neat about it; and the evidences of man’s careful spirit 
gave the place a (cheerful look, though it was actually somewhat 
(Iccayod, and one of the chimneys had a strong inclination to fall. 
The door h.ad no bell, but as Alortoii had a very great disinclination to 
intnide upon any one, high or low, he knocked before ho entered. .\ 
voicQ said, “Come in,” and accordingly Mr. Morton diil as he was 
hid. 

The interior jncsentod a scene somewhat difllcidt to describe; for il 
had so many relations with antecedents, to the feelings of tlio.-e who 
horc a jiart in it, that all its interest ).a,v in things tliat were gone. 
jMistraeted froy, ,iT<?se7*n, was hut the house of an English peasant, a! 
meal time—oij; not ill to do, either. At a ro\nid oaken table, in tbe 
midst of a low-roofed tbiek-raftcred eliambor, wliicli bad five pots of 
flowers in eaeli small-pancd easement, were seated .lohu Edmonds, his 
wife, a son of about ten years old, and a daughter of somewhat less 
tliaii double that tenii. There had been three children between Ihe 
two; hut the siekiicsscs of childhood had reduced them to that 
nuiuhcr; aud those that were lost had stored memory with regrets 
which rendered those that remained doubly dear to the park-keeper 
and his wife. 

Eilinouds hinuself was si ill a hale, well looking, stout man of fifty, 
long-limbed aud active, clothed in a green coat, somewhat the worse 
for wear, with yellow liuttoiis adorned with a rusty fox, corduroy 
hroeehes, and leathern gaiters np to his knees. .A cheeked liandker- 
ehief was round his neck, ipiite eloau, tike flu; collar of his shirt, hut 
with a hole in tiie corner. Tliere were other holes not shown ; hut the 
time had been, not long ago, when he would not have worn a liand 
kerchief willi a hole in it on any .account. Ills wife was a plainly bnl 
very neatly dressed woman, al)out tlirec years younger than liiinself, 
with eousitlerahle traces still remaining of licauty, worn away by daily 
toil and constant exposure to sun and wind. The hoy was a stout, 
rosy ui'cliin, veiw tike his father, with a merry round face, black eyes, 
and curly hair. The daughter was one of tlioso sweet flowers some¬ 
times seen in cottage windows, which instantly make one tliiuk tlmt 
they ought to liave some belter sliolter against the wintry wind aud 
burning sun. Her features were fine and delicate; lier liair beautiful, 
and shining like new-spun silk; her eyes full of tender and eonfiding 
light; her complexion warm yet soft; and her form full both of yonlh- 
ful grace and womanly contour. Small Iwuds, small feet, small lips. 
aU were its symractrie.‘d as if the blood of whole races of patricians liad 
flowed in her veins. Her-dress was very plain, and even coarse, hut 
neat and clean. The time had been when it had been a matter of 
latherly vanity or love, to deck that fair form in garments more be¬ 
coming ; but that time had passed, and Lucy Edmonds did not give 
them a sigh. Her father did, however. 

The faro before them was plain but good, and tliough it had once 
been hotter, none of them cared much about that; hut two or tlircc of 
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the lo/enffcs in the ea-sement liad been broken, and were filled up witl> 
paper neatly eut and pasted in, and that rvas a sa<l eye-sore to the 
Iiark kceper. In other days he would have paid the replacing of the 
missing jjancs from his own pocket, if his lord had not done it; bnt 
now he could not aflbrd the expense, and he felt the want of neatness 
bitterly. At that moment he felt it more than ever, ivhen ho beheld 
a .stranger, and he had recourse to a little artifice to hide it as much as 
)iossible. 

Xo sooner did he perceive who it was that entered, than, rising, he 
gave the young gentleman '• (iood morning,” and taking a bundle from 
a chair, whicli lie placed for hi.s visitor with its iiaek to the lattice, he 
laid the bundle on tiic window sill, and returned to his sc:it. 

(iood-moming, Mr. Kdmonds,” said Morton, in reply to the i>ark- 
ke.e]ier’s salutation. " 1 beg your pardon for breaking in upon yon at 
this liour, luit 1 am fond of an early walk, and-” 

" Don't mention it. sir,” said Kilniouds, him, lint not 

rudely ; ■■ very happy to see you. Is there anytlring 1 ”:an do for yon, 
."irt I iiave seen vou taking your walk before now, ami looking aliont. 
1 am always glad to see any one tliat fakes notice of the park ; it was 
a miglity pretty place onec, liut it is getting a little out of order now, 
for want of hands.” 

Wily. I wisli, with your )icrmission, to walk all over it, ’ answered 
Morton, ‘‘and should, feel very much obliged if you would aceompany 
me. I do not know wlietlier you arc aware that there is some talk of 
llic )daee being sold, and a friend of mine is thinking of buying it.” 

"I did not know'that it could be sold, sir,” he answered: '‘but I 
have seen so many tilings I never tliouglit to see, that this does not 
surprise me. However, sir, I am quite ready to walk with yo<i this 
moment.' 

■■ X’o, no. finish your breakfast, Mr. Kdnionds," replied Jlorton; "de 
not lot mo disturb you. 1 am in no hurry,” ami entering into conver¬ 
sation first witli one and tlicn with another, in a kindly tone; frank, 
lint not too iamiliar, cheerful, hut not jocular, the young gentleman 
was soon upon good term.s ivith the whole family. 

In alxiut five minutes Edmonds and his visitor were upon their feet, 
and walking out into the park. Up one alley and down another the 
yoimg gentleman was led, round the walks, across the leas and law'tis, 
through the wildcrne.ss, to tlio obelisk on tlie liill behind the house. 

Mneli to the satisfaction of the park-keeper, Mr. M orton observed 
everything with the eye of taste, admired the natural beauties of the 
jdace, and again ami again expressed his regret at seeing it running 
wild. At first his companion was well plca.sed to liear ids lamentations 
over the neglect; but as Morton repeated them several times, ho felt 
as if there were some covert ivproach to himself in his words, and he 
replied, “ Well, sir, it is a pity, surely—a very great pity ; 1ml 1 cjin- 
not help it. In my lord's-timc I had seven pair of hands under me in 
tills jiark, besides the three game-keepers who lived outside, and who 
used to do a turn now and then in the spring and summer; liut now 
there is not. a soul to help me, and 1 myself have no call to do any 
thing, for I am no man’s servant now'; only-1 can't bear to see it all 
.going to ruin, so wherever it seems most needed I work away. Hut 1 
can't keep things right altogetlicr anyhow, all by myself.” 
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‘■That is quite imiiossiWc," said the young getitlcmau : “but yet it 
is a terrible pity, indeed, to see so inueU pains and labour, and so much 
good taste, as have been employed upon tlic ))laec, altogether tlirowu 
away and lost for want of attention. Why, w-hoevor buys the property, 
if it go on at this rate, will have to .spend many hundreds of pounds to 
]uit it right again.” 

*■ That he will, sir,” answered lidinonds. “ Ileforc six months be 
over it will be quite a wilderness; for 1 luust look out for something 
to do myself, llerc, iny lord ha.s been dead a good bit more than ;; 
year, and 1 have liad but one month's wages from Unit time. 1 cannot 
go on so, sir. All my earnings are going fast enough, 1 can fell you. ' 

“Well !” exelaimcd Alorton, as if in a sud len lit of euthusiasin. 
“ I declare 1 will not sec it fall into such a stale. 1 will tell you what, 
lidmonds - I will lend a hand.” 

“You. sir!” cried the park-keeper, looking at him with a smile. 
“ Ijord hless yoq>' atlirT.ould do tilUe onough. Not that 1 mean to sa> 
you arc not a Wrong man, very; for you are just tlie sort of made 
person wlio woiild get tliroiigli a good deal, hot you have never been 
used to such sort, of work, I ’ll warraul.” 

The young gentloman laughed merrily. “ No, iio ; you mistake me, 
.Ndmonds,” lie said. ‘‘I am not going to take your place over your 
head. 1 should have said, i will lend the money, not leinl a hand. 
Then, if my friend does not buy the place, wliy 1 suppose 1 must h.n e 
it myscll—that’s all.’ 

“_i\y, sir; 1 tliought there was sometliing of that," replied Kdnioud.s, 
shrewdly, “(jenthmien do not eome down to look at places for other 
people, uulcss they l>e auctioneers, anil such like. Well. I am glad, if 
it must go, tluit a gentleman should liavc it, who seems to like it and 
value it, and cares about sueli things.” 

“]$ut remember, Kdmonds,” said the young gentleman, putting Ids 
finger on his lips, “Hot a word about this to a living soul, unle.ss it he 
good Dr. Western—not to your wife or daughter, even; for the matter 
is not yet iiuitc settled. 15ut now to business, Edmonds,” and lie took 
out a pocket-book. “ Y’ou must get four or five hands --not more ; for 
the mattvir may go ofl’ yet. and then, you know, I should be a lo.ser.” 

“Eive good Imiids .at twelve sliilliugs a week, sir, will make a sti-.inge 
change in no lime, ” answered the park-keeper, “ and we liavc inany 
a poor fellow aliouthere that is now out of work since my lord died." 

“Ay, the loss of one w'ealthy man iu a place like this is a misfor¬ 
tune, indeed,” said Morton. “Tlieu tiiero arc your own wages, 
Edmonds!” 

“ Why, 1 used to have seventy' pounds a year, and the house aud 
garden, sir,” oliserved the park-keeper; “ liut liow- 

“ Well, call it one pound ten a week,” rogoined Morton —“ tlmt will 
make four pounds ten. There arc twenty pounds, wliieli will pay all 
for the next mouih; and if I should he awayi when it is done, spe.ak to 
Dr. Western. He will settle with you. But remember! —not a word 
to any one else.” 

"No, no, sir; 1 will he as mum as a mouse,” replied the park- 
keeper ; “ hut«liat am I to say, if people ask me ?” 

“ Oh ! merely that you have your orders and yourmoney, and tliat is 
all you care about, ’ replied Morton. 
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“.But now I Hlionld like to see tlie house, if we eati manage it with¬ 
out letting the folks know what it is for.” 

“ Ves, sir,” said the park-keeper, “ that is easily doneand leading 
the w.i.v down, he had soon introdueed his eonipanion to the old 
housekeeper, and the three walked over almost every room of the Hall 
together. 

Here and there Mr. Morton stopped .and examined everj-thing 
elosely. Ho looked at the (dd pictures of the Mallington family. He 
gazed round the deserted drsiwing-room with feeling's which every one 
must have known when standing where gay multitudes of happy 
hearts, long c(d<l, have once tsmted the bright hours of life; but he 
pau.sed long in the lihrar)’: took down several hooks and examined 
them, seeming especially interested in a manuscript volume, which 
liorc upon its hack “ History of the Slalliiigton Family.” 

Wliile ho was thu.‘! employed, the housekeeu-w and Kdmonds stood at 
the window and looked out. rfome of their observations caught the 
gcnlleinan's ear, and he suddenly turned round, when, through the 
casement, he perceived a young man in a shootiug-jaeket crossing the 
pai'k at a (-oiiple of hundred yards’ distance, lie was a tall, powerful 
liaiidsomcyoutli.andMr. Morton inquired, ” tVho is that?” 

Why, thati is Mr. Alfred Ijalimer, sir,” answered tlic ])ark-kceper. 

the son of Mrs. Cliarllon on the liill. It's a pity lie goes on so, for I. 
do not think he is so liad at heart after all ; and he has always been 
very kind and civil to me ever since 1 looked over his shoot ing a phea¬ 
sant or two when he was a boy.” 

” Ah ! he is a had one,” said the old housekeeper; ** you always 
took his part, Bdmoiids, Imt he is a had one, and you ’ll find that out 
some day. Would you like to look at tiie kil.chens, sir ?” 

••A”o, Ithaiik you," replied Morton. “Now, Mr. Kdmonds, I will 
go and walking out witli his guide he took leave of him, adding, ere 
iliey parted. “ I could wish the house taken better care of. They seem 
to have lieen cutting off the leaden pipes at Uie eorner.s.” 

Ay, that was done liy a pack of blackguards last winter.” answered 
Kdmonds. 

They will commit further depredations if they he not cheeked,’ 
rcfdied Morton. “ 1 wish we could have the place lietter protected, for 
I am likely to have it just as it stands; but we will think of that 
lieroafter.—Good-day.” 


CHAP’rKll X. 

iN.sTEAt) of turning his steps to his own-house, Kdmonds, the head 
park-keeper, who had in former days not only acted in that eapacity 
hut as head gamekeeper also, and had, moreover, superintended the' ar-‘ 
rangoment of llic gardens - for he was a sort of Gilpin in low life- 
stood upon the terrace before the hon.se for some minutes, as if he were 
enjoying the beauties of tlic prospect. The housekeeper, too, re¬ 
mained at the door without closing it, looking after Mr. Morton as he 
■walked away. 

That 8 a gentleman, whoever he is, Kdmonds,” she said at length, 
after having passed about two minutes in con'tepaplation. 
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Edmonds started and turned round ; l)nt lie agreed heartily in her 
eommeudaliou sayiu}?. “Yes, that lie i.s, iinleed, Sirs. Chalke; we 
seldom see smdi a one in these parts.” 

“I wonder who lie is.” rejoined the old lady; “do you know, 
Edmonds” 

“No, I don’t," answered the park-keojiur. “Now 1 think of it, 1 
did not even recollect to ask his liaine. lint Dr. AVestern know.s. Mrs. 
Clialkc; for In^ talked a Rood deal ahout the rector, and said he wa.s aii 
excellent man.” 

“ And so he is,” replied th<! Rood old lady; “ hut, ” and the old lady 
went .on to eomiminieate to Edmonds all her fears and apprehensions 
rcR;irdinR her stay at MalliiiRton Hall with none hut one honscniaid, 
whom she wa.s ohliRcd to keep herself. “ J declare,” she said, “ that 
whatever eojiies of it, 1 won’t stay another winter here in this way. 1 
am sure 1 was well nitdl, friRhtcnc<l out of my life last winter ; and if 
the people who cut on’the pipes, and tried to find a way in at 
the liaek-door, hail known that there was such a quantity of plate 
in the house, they would have broken in to a eertaiuty that they 
would.” 

“ Well, before the lonR nights come.” .said Edmonds. “ 1 will ihink- 
what can he done ; and, if « c can’t manage better, 1 will come up here 
and sleep myself.” 

Taking his way through the park towards the gate which, as the old 
lady at the lodge had said, always stood open, he went leisurely on. 
mdditating with no little satisfaction upon the events of the inorniiiR. 
He had by this time become reconciled to the idea of Wallinglon Dark 
going out of tlic family, and ^ isioms of a thousand pleasant ehange.s. 
under the auspices of Mr. Morton, j)rc.sentcd themselves to his imagi¬ 
nation by the way. When he was about two-thirds through the ])ark. 
he eanght a glimp.se of the very man he was tlnuking of seated at the 
foot of a tree, employed with his paper and jieneil in sketching the 
bridge. 

“ Me takes a mighty delight in the place, surely,” said the park- 
keeper to himself; “1 should like to be able, to draw in that way. 
—Why, thcre’.s Mr. Eatimcr coming up to him. 1 hope ho won’t be 
saucy : for he’s just as likely to say .-m uncivil thing as acivil one. No, 
he seems to be polite enough ; he's talking to him about his drawing. 

I dare say. Ay, there now, he’s looking at it,,”--and a moment after 
Jlorton rose, put the sketeh-hook jt*this pocket, and walked away with 
.\lfred Latimer at an easy iind sjvuntering pace. 

In the meanwhile the park-keeper pursued his way, pas.sed tliroiigh 
the gate, and following the road which ran from the hridge along the 
stream under the park wall, reached, at the distance of ahoul aipiarter 
of a mile, a small cottage, built upon tli*e hank of the river, willi a 
little garden round it, occup.ying the wkole space between the highway 
and the water. It was neatly and boautifnlly kept; for Elackmoro 
the gardener, after quitting the service of .Mr. Cliarlton mairy years 
before, under circumstances which the reader may recollect, had soon 
found another place; but at the end of two years had fallen from a 
tree and broken his thigh, which threw him for many months out of 
employment. Ho had then, nearly' crippled by the accident, devoted 
himself to the eultivat|oh of this little piece of ground, and made a 
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scanty liveliliooft by gcllin::: the produce at Miiliinglon. Another great 
miaCorUmc had beiiillcii liini. llis pou had proved wild, intractable, 
and idle; and the abilities which bad once iiiaiio his father's bcjirt 
glad, bad, by inducing an overweening self-coneeit, jiiovod a bane iii- 
.slead of a. blessing. At almost any hour of the day, from sunrise to 
sunset,-fflackniore was to be met within his garden, and there Kd- 
monds new found him labouring away, in ids ordinary working dross, 
with a sad and tiioughtful eounicnaiiee. 

“Well, Blaekinore,” said the park-keeper, after the usual country 
i^alutatious, “ I think I have got some good news for you.” 

“ Indeed !” said Blackmorc, looking up. “ I shall be very g’ad to 
boar them, Mr. Kdmonds; for 1 bare got some bad news lor you, and 
for every one else in the. ncigbbourlioocl.” 

“Ay! what is tbatl” demanded Kdnionds. “ I was in hopes it wa.- 
going to turn out a lucky day." 

“There’s but little luck forme, aiiybow'f" answered Hiaekmoic; 
•• l)Ht my news is that M;i.slcr Alfred has eonie back again.” 

I’oob ! is that all ?” cxelaimed the jiark-kociier. “You are too 
liarsli with that lad. Blackmorc; bis moibcr has spoilt him. (bat’s all. 
■lie will soon sow bis wild oats, ainl turn out lictter (ban yon think.” 

“He’s a i)ad-licarted young villain I" answered Blackmorc, si.ernly. 
'■ lie was l)ad as a boy, is bad as a youth, and will 1)0 l)!wl jis a num. 
’I'lioe’s no good in liim, Mr. iklinonds; he’s as vain as he's vicious, 
;md tliat’s what makc.s him like to assoi’iate with people below himself. 
It is because 1)C wishes to be ttattcred and made a miracle of, and be 
cock of (be walk, that makes him kceii company with such folks as my 
'Oil and Billy Mallby. and olhers like them. I can forgive and forget 
all tiiat lie did wlioii iie was a boy, and all that bis iiiotlicr did too, 
hill, I can’t forgive liis liaviug eorrn))teil my lad .loliu and made a 
dvmikcn idle vagabimd of him.” 

Well, perliaiis lie will liehave better now, ” said Kdniond,'. “ Ho 
lias Iieen away for five nionlbs, and may have improveil.” 

“Improveil!” said Blaekmore, in a sullen tone, “be’il never iin- 
iirovc. Wliat was tlic first tiling lie did when lie came liael; why, 
instead of going to bis mother’s bouse like any otlier geiilleuian, iie 
■vent down to tile Clove Tree, and there lie sat drinking and idayiing 
dice (ill two o’clock this inorniiig; so my good woman tells me. I’oor 
thing; lie’s helped to break her heart, however; lor our lioy would 
never have gone on so if it liad not heeu for him ; and (here he sal. 
winning iniuicy iVoin one or two, hut losing it preciously to Bill 
.Malthy, and I dare .say not very fairly cither. Tlicn he went hack to 
the inn to sleeji, Imt Airs. I’iiukrose bad bad (lie bouse shut up. and 
would not have her peojile let him in ; so lie was forced to go liouio, I 
snpp().sc. tliougli, they .say*, he swore at )ii.s mother like a gTacelci*.s 
yoimg villain, and damned her I know not how many times hefore the 
whole of tile raff of tlie tJhivc Tree; because, lie said, she liad grown 
■stingy, and wimld not give enoiigli to keep liim like a .sreiilieman, or 
Jiay bi.s debts.” 

Tliat’s bad, tliat’s very Iiiid 1’ said Kdtiionds. “ However, Blaek- 
niorc, there’s no use of talking about liim; 1 shall give liim a lecture 
wlicn I sec him, and be alivay.s listens quietly cnoiigli to ivliat 1 .sAy. 
—Wliat I have to tell you is. that I liavc g^t oixlers at last from some 
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one-- I don't know who, but as tlio money came with them that’s all I 
have to eare for—to init (he paik in order, and 1 dare say the garden 
is meant too. Now 1 don't see why yon shouldn't eonic np, and sec to 
,jifettingf the g;ardcn to rights, with any' help yoti ran have. Then, 
being on the spot, you knou'. you will have !i chance of tho place. 

Blackmore bold out. bis band to him with a glad smile, o.vclaiming, 
‘■'Now that's kind of yon, .Mr. Edmonds, tliat'.s very kind of you; it’s 
just like you ; au<l I’ll be Very glad of the job, whether it goes on or 
not: for nothing is doing so well as it used to do, and that boy will bo 
the min of me, as well as break my heart -that he ha.s done well nigh 
already. Oh ! Jlr. Edmonds, if any one had told me of him that I 
wius so ]>r<Hul of, because ho could do anything almost that ho turned 
his hand to, that lu! would one day be an idle, worthles-s vagabond, i 
would have lit lie believed it." 

“ Wo should never try to make our children goutlomen, Blackmore." 
Riiid the park-keeper. “'It's a great mistake; it’s only grafting a twig 
on a stoek tliatr won't hear it. If tliere's anything really alfovc the 
mark in tlicm, it will eome out without our hc!]>." 

“Ah! it was all that .Vlfrcd Latimer,” said the ])oor gardener; “he 
mined liim. 1 rcmemherwell cnongli wlieu ho and I liad tlie (piarre! 
ahont, the melon heds np at. .Mallington Hou.se, and I took iiiin in l>y 
the arm ; and his nndhor look ins [larf, tliough the good old gcnilomaii 
took mine, and found him out in all his lies. He .said he would l)e 
revenged .some <lay : and revenged he has been indeed. But here 
comes .loliii and Bill Maltby. 1 shan't siiy nuieb to him, for if I do 1 
may say more than 1 intend ami once more shaking tho park-k(!oper 
hy the h.and, he walked into the house. 

“ I’ll say something to the young seamp, however," siiid Eilniomls to 
liimself, as the gardener rotreaUal: and waiting ealinly at l.he little 
wicket of the garden, ho watched .lohn Bl.aekiiiore ami liis <;onipaniou 
.sanutering leisurely up with a grave li.vcd look that neither of them 
soemod particularly to like. 

The first was a youug man of about nineteen, with an air of dirty 
vulgar finery about him which was anything but prepo.ssessing. The 
other was of a very diircreut aspect. Ho was, periiap.s, two or three 
and twenty years of age, strongly Imilt (.hough spare. 

Edmomls, as I have slid, eyed tlicm sternly as they came forward, 
and lu.s fixed gaze was not pleasant to either party; 1ml the younger of 
the two felt it most, and he looked down upon the ground, while the 
other Tctunied the stare uiiahashoil, though he ivhispored a word to his 
companion with a smile curling lii.s lip, a.s if in eoiitonipt of the good 
park-keeper. 

The latter, however, wag not a man to he checked hy cither looks or 
speeches, and h's eye never winked after* it had once settled upon 
.Jolui Blackmore ami his companion; and when they came near he 
said at once, “ Well, John, the same courses* 1 find. What will come 
of it, think you 1” 

“ What should come of It, Mr. Eilmondst” asked the youth. 

“ Bishoncsty, beggary, wickedness, and tho gallows, 1 should think,” 
replied Edmonds.—“Here you arc emptying your poor father's pockets, 
and breaking his heart, and wasting your time; losing your character, 
if ever you had any; andi'ruining yourself, body and soul, with a pack 
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of scamps and vagabonds, who first make a fool of von, and Ihen 
laugh at .you.” 

•• W'liat is that, master keeper, yon said about scamps and vaga- 
* bonds ?” demanded Hilly Maltby, wilkiug a step or two closer to 
Udmomis, with a look of cold daring. 

“ I said,” replied the keeper, without moving an inch, ” that lie keep- 
company H'ilh nothing- hut such.” 

•■'fheu you mean mo amongst the rest,” said Jlaltby, in the same 
tone. 

■■ .\t llic head of them," replied Edmonds. 

“Then take that for your pains!” e.vclaimoil the other, aiming an 
overhand blow at hi.s head. 

lint if he was sti-ong and seiontifie in the nohic'seicneo of the ring, 
the park-keeper was stronger and no les.-: skilful ; and, instantly jiarrv- 
ing the blow willi hjs left hand, bo returned it with tlie right, striking 
bis opponent so bard on the eye, that the .siirrtmncling bone seemed to 
cracli under (be stroke, anil in an inslant he was lying on bis back on 
the road, lie was nji in a second, liowevcr, and springing at his 
opiKinenl with fury, was knocked down again licfore be could plant a 
tiloiv. Old lilaekmore rusliud out of bis house at tiie sound of con- 
leution: a sloiit follow, who had Iieon one of tlic imder-keepei-s, ran 
up from a collage liard by ; and Maltby, with a furious oaib, pulled off 
liis coal, culled for a ring, and challenged Edmonds to light it out on 
the .spoD. 

Tlic park-keeper Iicsitatcd for im instaul', for the lufil-dog spirit ol' 
.lohn liull was strong witliin him: but. aftor a brief considciiition. lie 
said, “ No, 1 won’t - I’m a iatlier of a family, iiiy bill, and have given 
over such tricks; but I'll tell yon what I wilt do. If ever you arc 
Siiiicy to me again, or if ever 1 find you lurking about the park or tlie 
cmers, I will give you such a Iiidiiig as will save some one a deal of 
trouble ; so take euro of yourself, that's all; for you’ve had a taste, and 
only a lastc; but you shall have as iniicb as you can carry the iiexc 
time. Como along with me, Wilson, I’ve aonictbiiig to say to yon;” 
:uid 111 ! walked away with the mider-kcepcr. turning a deaf ear to the 
taunts mid in.siilts wliieli Billy iMallby judged it exiicdient to pour 
upon him. 


(MT.U’TEH XL 

1 MOST now beg the reader to atop back with mo to the spot where Mr. 
Edmond Morton sat under a tree, sketching the bridge. There he 
rcniained intent, till, turning his eyes a little to the right, in the 
direc.tiou where tlie kcepcr’i? house lay in its little glen, hidden by the 
trees, he beheld Alfred Iiiitimer eouiing, with a quick and hurried 
pace, towards the spot wlidre he had placed himself. 

ijike many other men who have an overweening opinion of their 
own mcrite, Alfred Latimer was shy of people at all in his own station 
of life. His class is a very common one, wliero pride and vanity are 
mingled together in such portions as to exacerbate each other, and 
where the opinion of our own merits is not of that calm and comfort¬ 
able sort which renders us perfectly sure thatXqvery man of sense will 
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esteem and apiiroeiate uk as vo do OTirselves; Imt, on the contrarv, is 
of the irritahle and suspicious kind, wliieli leads us to fear that our 
<liialitica will not ho so readily rceoftiiised as we think they ou.ehl to 
be. lie would not liavc thoii<rht of speakins to Mr. Morton fii^st for 
the world; that aeiUleinan's dross and appearanee, and the hi/rh-hred 
air about him. w ould have been an impassable barrier a;a:ainst such a 
proeeedingr. Ihit Morion himself had his own views and purjmses; ami 
as lie saw the widow’s son ivaikinR on with a shy j^lanee towards him. 
he first beekoiiod to liim; and, as Alfred Latimer did not choose to 
sec the sijm, he raised his voice and called, titkiii,"' care not to rise. 

“May J speak with you for a moment?” lie said; and the yoiinjr 
;.'Cntlemaii, with a quick but unwilling stop, approaelicd. 

“Pray, ean you tell me," continued Slorton, pointing with liis pencil 
to a spot in the di.stance, where, following the eoui-se of tlie valley, llu- 
eye rested on a lower which seemed that of a church, and then to his 
sketch, where the same olijee.t was represented in a few bold Ugh( 
strokes. “ pray, cim you tell mo what is the name of that place !" 

“ ’J’hat, is called Steeple Melford,” replied the young man, set at once 
at ease hy the familiarity of the stranger. 

“ Is it a town or a village?" asked Morton, going on. 

“NoUiing Init a little village," replied Latimer, looking at liis pro¬ 
gress. “ How quick you draw.” 

“Habit, habit!” answered Morton: “but I think that will do,' and 
he rose. 

“ Why, you do not o.all that finished, do ,vou ?" demanded the young 
gentleman: “ you will never he tihlc to make anything out of that." 

“ Oh ! yes,” replied Morton, “as you will .see, if you call upon mo in 
,t day or two at the inn. Tliis is all J want : and so now 1 will go hack 
again. You reside here, I think.” 

As lie spoke he took a stop forward, and Alfred Latimer followed 
him, while reiilying, “ "Yes. I goiienilly do. My mother has a house at 
the top of the hill there,and when wc are good friends I live with her 
—when we arc not I go away.” 

“ Why. you never (|itarret with your mollier, do you !" said Morion, 
in a good-humoured tone. 

“No, wo don’t exactly quarrel,” answered Alfred Latimer: “but 
sometimes she doc.s not choose to give me money cnougli, and then I 
go away, ami that is sure to bring her round.” 

“ Hut, ]ierhaiis, she cannot afford to give it to you,” said Morton. 

“ That is wiuit slic s:iys,” riqilicd the other, “but it is all an excn.se. 
Wliy, the old man left her very well off, and the guardians allow my 
sister Louisa twelve Immlred a year, ami ilie whole of that,, except two 
hundred that she kccjis for her dress, goes to my mother for the house, 
so that she could lot me have more if she'likcd, I am sure.” 

“■ Perhaps not," rejoined Morton, thoughtfully. “ Wc j’ouiig men do 
not always ealeiilate vciy aoeurately what ’our parents ean all'ord. I 
know your mother; and her establisliiiieut is expensive.” 

“ Ay, wliy docs she keep up such a one ?” said Alfred Latimer. “It 
is upon that and Iter dro.ss that the money goes. But she won’t bo 
without anything that she lias a mind to have, and yet grnmhles when 
1 want a few pounds. Here, slie has had two or three dinner-parties 
this lost week, and pic-''rics, and all sorts of things, they toll me, and 
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yci wlicii I wrote to her to semi Jne fifty poiimls, she vowed she had 
not Rot as much in the world, and sent me ten." 

, ‘‘Butin that ease why don't you apply to some of her i-clalion or 
I'l'icnd?" inquired his eompanion. “ If the money is iihsoliitely neces- 
j .sai'y to you to pay a hill, or anything of that kind, I dare say you could 
easily borrow it." 

" Necessary enouRh, by .love !" eried y'ounR Latimer, ‘ for a fellow 
in Ijondon to whom I oeve a small .sum threatens to arrest me, so 1 was 
■' obliged to make myself scarce; and, as to borrowing the money. 1 
know no one who has got it to lend. Loni.sa would let me have it soon 
3 enough if she had it; but she sent mo all her last quarter's, excopt.ten 
Viounds, si.\ weeks ago, and she will not have any more till the 2!)th of 
.■September, for those old screws, her guardians, arc as .hard as flint. 
None of my friends have a sous to ble.sa themselves with, and my 
, relations—a set of proud blackguiirds—take no notice of me because 
my father chose to marry my mother against their consent—devil fly 
away with them!" 

"You would find it a good jilan, Mr. Latimer." said ilorton, “to 
make friends amongst people who can give you assistance in whatever 
way you may waul it; ami there are many sorts of assistance much 
more important and valuable than such a trifle as forty or fifty pounds.” 

Ah ! 1 understand what yon mean," answered Latimer. “ to make 
acquaintance witli fashionaldc people ; hut they arc all so d -d stupid. 

' 'Pliey are as cold and dull as lead, and uj) to no fun ; and I doiiht inucli 
whether tlicy would think fortv or liftv pounds such a trifle as yon 
iaiii y, for ihey are stingy enough, 1 c.an tell yon.” 

■■ 1 have not found tiiem so." replied Morton, “and for my own part 
1 am always willing to lend a friend whai. he wants, as fur as my means 
go: and so," he continued, pulling open the iron gate of the park, and 
going out lirst, " if your niolhor cannot let you have the fifty pounds 
von w.aul, 1 will: for she ha.s hcen very kind and courteous to mo since 
I have heen here; and J should like to make her any return, liy 
assisting her son." 

Upon my life you are an excellent fellow !" cried Alfred Latimer, 
who had not Ihe slightest hesitation in regard to borrowing money 
wliCrever he could get it. “ I will jiay you as soon as I can; for T have 
iny own annuity, ami in the meantime I will give you my J 0 U.” 

Alorl.oii smiled, but made no reply, for his young eompanion'.s words 
showed that he was not altogether uiiuecustomcd to the trade of 
liorrowiiig, and confirmed liim in the belief which he bad entertained 
from the first, that the money he was about to lend would never he 
repaid ; and yet, strange to say, he w.as even, perhaps, the more w illing 
to lend it on that aceoimt. "If I. can obtain a hold upon this youth." 
he thought, “and by the loss of a few pounds, lent him from lime to 
lime, render him in some clcgree bound to me by nccossify, if not by 
‘gratitude, I may, ])erliap.s, iliscntauglc him from bis low and vicious 
companions, and gi'aduall.v load him at all events into a better way of 
life, if not into higher and nobler thoughts. H is worth the wliile.” 

Wlio was ho thinking of when he indulged iii these meditations ; 

I suspect, dear reader, that once more liouisa Charlton had something 
to do with the matter. 
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CirAI’TKK Xlf. 

Theiie was a large dinner-parly at Mallington House, and the drawing 
room was in the usual state in which <lrawiug-roonis arc when alt tlie 
expected company have arrived, and yet dinner has not been an¬ 
nounced. There was in the room a great variety of t,he human animal: 
Sirs. Charlton, now certainly growing the “stout lady," but still noi 
ungmeeful: Louisa Charlton, looking as lovely as one of those gleams 
of happiness which sometimes come across a monotonous existence, 
like a sudden burst of sunshine on a chill hill-.sido, conld render hoi’ 
fair face; a fox*himting country baronet, a portly man, as fat in bis 
ideas as in his person ; his wife, a very tine lady indeed, and all the 
finer heeausc she had not abv.ay.s been a line lady; their dan.ghtcr. who 
was what people usually call a sweet interesting girl—I can dcsorib' 
her no better, for althoVigh this book is written for posterity, and it is 
very probable that posterity (if society improves) may not define a sweei 
interesting girl exactly as we should at present, yet will there not Ik, 
dictionaries of the dead tongue of the nineteenth eentiirv; Besides 
these persons, there were in the room a country gentleman who hunled 
foxes during the autumn and spring, and found the rest of the year 
very heavy; liis two sons, who trod in their fathers horse's stops, and 
both of whom intended some day to marry Miss I'harUon. Tlicrc was. 
moreover, a widow' lady of mature years, with her niece. Dr. Western, 
!Mr.'Morton, and Alfred Latimer. 

The next instant the fox-himtcr and his two sous were ushered in : 
and the graceful mistress of tlie mansion advanced a .step or two 
to meet tlio tliin wind-cutting elderly man (who came forward with no 
slight itiea of his own importance), and to welcome his two family 
Jewels. As she passed, she heard Louisa say, in a low voice, “ For 
pity’s sake, Alfred, defend me from either or both of them. 1 think 
they arc tlic two most unpleasant young men in the whole county.” 

“ AVhat wretches must they he, then I” exclaimed Alfred Latimer, 
laughing aloud ; “ hut I will defend you. liOiiisa;” and the. moment the 
elder of the youths approached to ))ay his respects to Miss Charlton, 
her step brother addressed him in a jeering tone, but not witliout a 
touch of pride in his manner, saying, “So, Mr. Middleton, you liroke 
your fine horse's back last March, 1 hear.’’ 

“ He broke his own back and nearly my neck,’’ replied the yonue, 
gentleman, somewhat nettled. 

“ Ay, blit it was all your own fault," answered Alfred Latimer; “ if 
yon had not pulled him in when you fonml yourself at the top of the 
bank, he would have gone down as easy ijs if be had been treading oit 
a Turkey c.arpcl; but be wtis resolved to go, and you were afraid to let 
him, and so between you ho was killed and you half killed.” 

Louisa Charlton felt somewhat painfully that it is at times a dan¬ 
gerous thing to trust one’s defence to a person on whom wc cannot 
depend: and she could not I'ofraiu fi-om saying a few kind and cour¬ 
teous words to medicate the wounds which slie had been unwiUingl,y 
art and part in inflicting on his own particular vanity. 

“Well, Louisa, you are an odd girl! ’ said Alfred Latimer, a.s the 
guest moved away; “ I’ou declare you wish to be rid of him, and when 



!J sciul him awav you say all hi your power to make him stay. But 
bicre eoines the otlier brother, Kdward, and there comes Mr. Morton in 
fct ( lie iloor. On my life, 1 liave a great mind to deliver yon over to 
feted Middleton, and exclude the favourite."’ 

houisa Oharllon was silent, hut hy no etfort that she eould command 
Jwas she able to prevent the warm blood from once more mounting 
auto her cheek at his words, any more than the peach or the nectarine 
can eomniand its sunny side not to blush under tlie sun's rays. 

I Morion and Edward Middleton advaueed almost together, and 
Jjouisa observed that Mrs. Charlton wliispcrcd a few words to the 
•‘onner, whieli were merely, " Will you have the kindness, when we go 
’to dinner, to take Louisa !" He bowed ids head, with a well-pleased 
smile ; anil as llie yomig and ine.vperieueod but elear-mindod girl, by a 
mere casual glaiiee, withdrawn as soon as given, marked Iii.s carriage as 
he crossed the room towards her, she eould not help eoinparing his 
wliole apjiear.uiee and demeanour with those around, and distin¬ 
guishing tiie goiitlcman, tliat rare and cxcelleijf thing—the gciitlcnmn 
by feeling and by liabit, by nature as well as education, liy hoarl. 
as well as by jiosition—from those who eonvenlionally took the title 
blit did not, I'ossess tlic charueler. 

.\lfrcd Liitimer kept his seat by the side of Louisa Charlton till 
.Morion Jidvaiieed :iiid shook hands with lier in silence, while Mr. 
EdHaril Middleton was saying sometiiing lie thought very fine : then 
rising, iind leaving hi.s place vaeani, he drew the young fox-hunter 
iiside, and iiupiired idler his black poiider-Uitch, adding, with a laugh, 
"You liiul better let me have her, for you do not know how to 
liiinl her." 

M'liile he. communicated this pleasant sentiment to his acquaintance. 
Morton took the eliair he had left vacant, and, while he said a few 
words upon inditt'erent subjects, Louisa gazed in his face earnestly for 
;i moiiient. as if there was something of more importance on which 
;-lie would fain have spoken. She answered somewhat at random too: 
:ind .Morton, with easy self-possession, which is only acquired by miieb 
mingling in tlie world, took advantage of the first of those little 
bustles wliieli do enliven occasionally the dull ten minutes, to give her 
the oii])ortunity of saying anything she might think tit. 

" You seem as if you liad a tale to tell. Miss Charllon,” he said, as 
Or. AVestorii and several others moved away to look at some line 
drawiiig.s to which Mrs. Charlton called their attention. 

•• Ko, indeed.” answered Louisa, witli a warm smile; “but I have 
heard a talc which would be very gratifying i.o me if 1 liad not a 
ivarniiig to give. Mr. Latimer, who is my lialf-lirother, you know—at 
least, Mrs. Charlton’s sou—^lias told mo your great kiiidiiess to him this 
nioriiiug; but, Mr. Morton-j-l do not really know bow to explain 
myself.” 

Morton gazed into her Ijeanl iful eyes for a moment with a smile, 
till be saw the colour in her check begin to grow a lit.tlc deeper, and 
then he said, “ AVill you let me help you. Miss Charlton !” 

“ 1 am afraid you eaimot,” replied Louisa; “ and yet I think it but 
right to say that, which—whieli -— 

“ AVcll, let me try,” rejoined Morton; “ you know not yet how much 
cf the seer I am; or, in other words, how much insight one honest 



heart has into another, and how quickly a man of the world perceives 
the eircumstanccii of those with whom he ihingles. Vou would warn 
me, then, my dear Miss Charlton, that the money will never ht 
repaid.” 

“>' 0 , no,” said Loui.sa. “not exa(dly that, for that I could insure 
myself: hut 1 merely w'ished to hint th.at Alfred might trc.spass upon 
your kindness too far, and inconsidemtely borrow more than he could 
over repay, lie is already much in debt, I am sorry to find ; and 1 
feared that you might he a loser, perhaps, of more than-” 

Once more she paused : and .Morton finished the sentence for her, 
saying, '• More than 1 can aildrd. You will think me a strange per 
sonjige. Miss Charlton, when 1 tell you that 1 lent this money with the' 
full knowledge, or at least belief, that it would never be repaid ; and i 
should be (juitc rcatly lo lend a much larger sum, with the stiuie eon 
viction, for the same objeet.” 

■‘Nay, why should you do that!" c.xclaimed J.oiiisa Charlton, 

The servsmt almo.st !^l^rlle same instant aunonneed that dinner wa^ 
on the table : and Morton merely replied in a low voice:, " Do you not 
think 1 would do min-h more to save from perdition a person nearit 
connected with one I love 

Louisa’s hand trembled a.s she took the arm wtiieli Morion oti'ercii. 
and her steps tottered as be led her towards the door. .VII the three 
Misters Middleton looked surprised and offended :il the youii;. 
stranger taking such bold possession of the heiie.<s: anil the fathci 
asked his eldest soit, “Who the devil is that follow!’ 

“^Some painter, they say,” replied the heir-apparent, witii a shrug of 
the shoulders: and he walked forward to give Ins arm to the haronefs 
daughter, the sweet interesting girl, while his lather iidvaueed le 
escort the haronefs wife. 

Poor Louisa CharltonAt the tirst step of the stains her head 
whirled, and her thoughts were all in eeufu.siou ; at the second, her 
heart, heat so vehemently she thought she must. Inive fallen: at the 
third she asked licrsclf if her cars had not deceived her: at the 
ourth, though she was quite eertain Morton load sitoken tho.sc words, 
she felt sure that she had mistaken their import: at the fifth she 
recollected that Alfred Latimer was nearly connected with many per¬ 
sons whom she did not know, and tliat Bdmond Morton might, vert 
likely love one of tjtem; at the sixth, she had quite settled the matter 
to her own satisfaction ; and though she did not believe one word ol 
the hypothesis she had set up, and did holieve that Alorton loved licr 
a little, and would have been very sorry to have believed that he 
loved any one else more, yet, as it suited her purpose to fancy tliat she 
had mistaken him, she persuaded herself that it was so. 

_ By this art Louisa Charlton made hcrsflf quite eomfortahlc for the 
time, and the last steps down stairs were passed c:dmly and quietly. 
She had even recovered herself so far cry they reached the dining¬ 
room door, as to say, “ Yoti are very kind ; but I fear .Vlfred is more 
deeply plunged in debts and diffieiiilies thiui you think. ’ 

“Perhaps they may lie made the me:in.s,” answered Morton, “of 
rescuing him from worse evils. 1 will try fo explain how during 
dinner, if I have an opportunity." 

T he meal passed over as such things usually do. The appearance 




of the crops ivas discussed. Some of tlie cases at quarter-sessions 
were talked of. There had been an earthquake about that time in the 
West Indies, and a pig had been born in a neighbouring parish with 
two beads. Both proved verv serviceable on the present occasion: 
but while the pig was upon the carpet, Morton found the moment he 
was looking for, and explained to Louisa Charlton his views and his 
plans in regard to Alfred Latimer. He .showed her that the love of 
low society had taken po.sso.s.sion of Jlrs. Charltons son; and he went 
on to express a liojie that if he could obtain some influence over his 
mind, he might either lead him without discu-ssion, or persuade him by 
Reason, to seek the company of men in his own station. He was com¬ 
pelled to be very brief; but everything was cle.ar and definite, just 
ainl reasonable ; w'ith a sufticient portion of enthusiasm, subdued and 
studion.sly kept out of sighi, to excite admiration and regard in his 
fair hearer, and with suflicieut tenderue,ss of tone and manner to make 
her heart boat a very little, but not to .agitate her enough to be at ail 
uiiploasaul. 

't’he private tone in which Mr. Morton aiurJIiss Charlton had been 
speaking during dinner had not escaped observation, and some of the 
younger gentlemen at the table, who would have preferred enjoying 
the same degree of intimacy tbcinsolvcs, were rather inclined to be 
impertinent to the supposed painter. The baronet himself, and the 
I'lder Mr. Middleton, treated iiim coldly and proudly—coudc.scended 
I o aildress a few words to him, indeed, but afleeted to coutine them 
entirely to the subject of the arts. Morton was exceedingly amused) 
aud humoured them to the top of their bent; for he had heard the 
report of his supposed profession, and had done his best to cu- 
eourage it. 

flood Dr. AVestern, however, was destined to spoil his sport, with the 
geiitlcmeu present at least; for the worthy rector could not mako up 
his mind to say or imply what was untnie, even for a jest; aud when 
Sir Simon Upplcstonc asked him directly wlio and what Mr. Morton 
wa.s, adding, “ People say, doctor, that he is merely a poor artist. Now 
'ou know, doctor the rector internipted him, for fear he should say 
something more di8agreeal)le still, replying, '• He is a gentleman, .sir, 
in every respect, by birth, education, and fortune ; though he uortoiuly 
ilcscrvos the name of an artist, as far as drawing better than many wlio 
make it their profession can entitle him to tliat distinction." 

Morton caught tlie sense of the doctor’s reply, if not the exact words, 
aud was vexed with him ; and the evening, as he expected, passed very 
dully i'rom that moment. 


ClIAPTEll Xlll. 

■xi 'tjis.v Chakltox slept little during the night after the dinner-part,\ 
jfi yiWhich we have just spoken. While conversation was going ou 
■Vliund lier, aud lights dazzled her eyes, and the siren songs of her 
irep-mother who had not yet lost one note of her sweet voice, rang in 
her ears, and Morton was by her side, the delusion which she practised 
wu herself la.steii with sufficient jiower to prevent her from examining 
|los(J,v th-> roalitie.s which slic hc.sitated to contemplate. Let it not be 



Rupiioscd that she fully believed Ibat which uho thouglit fit to fancy for 
the time. Ijonisa Oharltoii would not know what ehe knew—would 
not believe what she aelually believed- would not (contrary to all her 
usual habits) look the truth in the face. But as soon as she was alone 
and in silence, and the curtain of darkness drawn around, the coin- 
inuning with her own heart began. I'inst, what was it that Kdmoud 
Morton really meant ! She <'Ould no longer deceive herself—she was 
loved ! It was not alone the few words he had .spoken ludbrc iliiiiur. 
but many others—not so ])lain. but. plain enough—which he had 
spoken before. It was not alone words citlicr. but looks, and tone, and 
manner. She could not doubt it—she did not doubt it; and, turning 
herjiiec to her pillow with a giowing cheek, she asked liorsclf if she 
did not love in return. Ohwhat a tumult then was felt in her young 
breast: bow coufu.scd and wild seemed all her thoughts I iMind would 
not answer wllat the heart spoke clearly enough : and for many miiiutc.s 
.she darc<l not admit, oven to herself, how dcojily, how v.hnllv, how 
warmly she returned tlA alloction of one whom she had not known a 
mouth. The truth, how\’Vcr, made itseli' heard at length ; hut then 
she blamed herself that it was so. There secnieil something to her 
eyes rash, imprudent, almost wrong, in yielding to such seiisitions : 
for she knew not that t hey are not dependent upon wil I, but arc gifts 
ay, bright and cxecllent. gifts from Uod who made us— to be reguhiteil. 
not to be resisted—to guide us to haiii)iness, if wisely e.xia-eiscd. The 
truth, however, on this score also made itself felt ere long, and when 
sbo tliouglit of him sl)C loved—of how dillcrcnl lie was from every one 
t;he had inoviously seen—liow high, yet gentle in his hearing—how 
noble and generous in hi.s W’ords and tbougirts—how graceful in person 
and in manner—how perfect in all the i|ualities which win altaehmeut 
and ensure respecl—she almost cca.scd to blame herself for loving, and 
loving liustily. 

Imagiuatioii—fertile in ways of tormenting, as well as in ways of 
blessing—filled her mind with a thousand otlier agitating tliouglits, 
and kept her waking till the slirill drawing-room clock struck three. 
She did not hear the next hour, hut, some time alter, she skirted 
up as if in fear, and saw the morning light streaming through tlie 
shutters. 

Booking at her waleh she found it luilfpast five, and rising, willi a 
mind still troubled with the thought that even yet Edmond Jlortoii 
had not justified her in feeling as she felt towards him, slie dre.ssed 
herself without ringing for her maid, resolved to walk down in tile 
fresh early morning, and fake breakfast with Dr. Western and Mrs. 
Evelyn. She thought that their society might calm her. Tlie 
morning was liright, though there were glassing clouds. Her head 
ached a little with a restless night, and slio tliouglit of the fre.sh air 
and the cool shade of the tall trees with tager longing : hut she was 
•obliged to wait for a time till some of the household were up, for .she 
was dressed before hali-piist six. At length the sound of moving 
tables from below, and feet upon the stairs, told her that the house¬ 
maids at least were stirring, and, as her own habits were early, her 
maid soon after appeared. She was not surprised to find her young 
mistress up, and propareil to go out, for it had liappened often before 
from other causes; and leaving word tliat she was gone down to Dr. 
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Western’R, Louisa issued forth, and walked quietly through the lanes 
and fields, i)ausing cveiy now and then, with her cottage bonnet in her 
iiaud, to enjoy the morning breeze, and the prospect that opened lierc 
and there through the trees to the river and Mallington I'ark. But 
ever and anon, together with the sensation of enjoyment, came a cer¬ 
tain undefined feeling of apprehension. 

At length, as she came close upon the edge of the stream, choosing 
the green border of turf that separated it from tlie road, she saw a 
little fisherman, some nine or ten years old, casting his line into the 
water. The l)oy turned ids warm face at her step, and recognising the 
son of Kdmonds, the ]iark-keeper, she gave him a smilc^anl a uotl, and 
was walking on. The boy, however, put his hand to his hat. half 
swinging round to bow to the young lady, when missing his footing, 
after a momentary struggle to save liimself, he fell headlong into the 
stream. On the impulse of the moment, without pausing to consider 
how deep the river might be in that part, L"; .lisii darted tbnvard with 
a scream for help, and plunged in. .Slio k\iew, indeed, that it was 
shallow al)ovc, but a mill-stream joined the little river a few yards, 
higher up, and in a moment she felt the waiter circle over her head. 
Oiddy- and confused, with the green liglit flashing in her eyes, and the 
water rushing in licr oars, she was rising again to tlie surface, wlien 
suddenly she felt a strong arm east round her waist, and ere she well 
knew wiial had happened, was laid gently upon the grass. 

“Oh, Louisa! Oh, my lielovcd girl I" cried the voice of Bdinond 
Alortoii. 

“ The hoy! the l)oy! the poor hoy ! ' exclaimed Louisa, riiising lier- 
self on her knees; and without further entreaty Morton plungeil into 
tiic river ag.iin. But young Edmonds was in little danger eompam- 
tively. He knew something though not much of swimming, and bo 
lield fast hy his fishing rod, sliowing both skill and presence of mind 
in so employing it .os to keep his head above the water. With two 
strokes Morton reached him, and, catehing him under the shoulder, 
soon landed him in safety. The boy sliook himself like a wet dog, and 
seemed in no degree the worse; but Loui.sa xvas pale as death, more, 
indeed, with fear than anything else. To her Morton turned then, and, 
sujiporting her tenderly on his arm, he led her gently towards the 
rectory; but as the.v went lie whispered words which were hettcr cal¬ 
culated to restore tlie quick beatiug of Louisa’s heart than any of all 
the excellent inventions of the Humane Society. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Hub heart beat—oh, how' it Jieat as ho led her on! She could not 
^answer a word, for if faintness and dizziness iiad not taken fi'om her 
jthe power of spoc.eh, the overwhelming sensations which liis words 
ieallcd forth would have loft licr voiceless. They were all joyful, it is 
*ruc; hut yet, while they made her very, very happy, they showed her 
|iow much she had doubted, how much she had dreaded - they showed 
er, more {lian all, how much she loved. Even that was cnongh to 

t gitatc and overpower her, and for several minutes she seemed as it 
ere in a dream. The drowning boy, the plunge into the stream, the 

5 
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iraters cloaing over lier head, the sudden and unexpected rescue, the 
ivovds of earnest and passionate love,—all seemed parts of some wild 
strange vision; and twice she turned faintly round, and gazed in Mor¬ 
ton’s face as if to assure herself' that it was all true indeed. 

The languid fall of her eyelids, the foeblene.ss of her step as he sup¬ 
ported her onward,—all made her companion conclude that she was 
scarcely able to proceed; and as they came to a spot where a rustic 
bench had been placed upon the bank of the stream, bel wcen two tall 
elms, he led her to it. and. kneeling at her feet, held her hand in his, 
gazing lip into her face witli looks of tendemesj and apprehension. 

“Speak to ipc. my Louisa,” he said, “lint one word to tell me you 
arc better! Oh ! you do not know what it is, Louisa, to see the being- 
yon most love on earth nearly perish belore your eyes! You know 
not how one longs to hear the dear voice again! You cannot tell, yon 
cannot eomprelieud, wliat are feelings towards you this moment, 
j U8t saved from death.” •» . 

“ Not now, Morton, nit now%” answered Louisa at length. 1 do 
comprehend, I do know, but do not agitate me now.” 

“ I will not,” he said, pressing his lips upon her hand, “I will not 
utter another word ol love. 1 have been wrong—I have been unkind. 
I should have chosen a fitter season: but it burst forth without my 
will. I will bo so selfish no more.” 

“Selfish!” exclaimed Louisa, the tears rising in her oj’cs. “You 
selfish ! Oh, no, you arc all that is generous and kind.” 

She said no more, hut Morton was content, as well he might be, for 
he knew her who spoke, and was aware that those words could not he 
light ones, lie might bo anxious, indeed, to hear more—to tell the 
tale of love fully, and to win the kind reply—but he really felt wliat 
he had said, tliat it was ungenerous to add anything to her emotions 
at such a moment; and, turning from the topic of his love, he sought, 
tenderly and wisely, to .soothe and calm her; and knowing -well where 
the great source of all nicutal strength, the only fountain of true tran¬ 
quillity and eoiifidcnce, is to be found, he said, “ i’or how much have 
we to thank (Jod, Louisa, that one who was .able to save you should be 
wandering accidentally by the river at tlii.s early hour. How mneli 
comfort, how much joy do those lose who attribute—1 may say madly 
—every event ol life to accident or some blind necessity !” 

“They do, indeed,” said Louisa; “and that you should be the 
person, too,” she added, thoughtfully; hut she did not end the sentence, 
feeling that she was approaching that upon which she feared to touch. 
Not, indeed, that her licart. at all wavered ; not that she was doubtful. 
She loved with tlie first full confiding affection of woman’s nature; 
slie loved the only man whom she had ever met, wiio seemed in lier 
eyes worthy ol her love; and she had uoihesitation in the present, no 
dread for the future. But yet there was a something tliat made her 
shrink from the avowal of all she felt. < 

Morton pressed her not to say more, and after some few words to 
while away a moment of repose, ho asked, “Can you go on now, 
Louisa; or sliall 1 nm to Dr. Western’s and bring some conveyance 
lor you'? I fear to let you sit here longer, wet and agitated as you are.” 

“ Oh, no, no!” she answered; “ do not leave me. 1 shall he better 
in a moment 
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But even as she spohe they were joined by a third person, a peifeel 
•slriinger lo both; but one who seemed not inclined to be long n 
.'^(ranger in any society into which he might be thrown. JIc w.a.s :i 
slim man of about five or six and thirty, with a profusion of dark hair 
and whisker, curled in the most exquisite manner, a sweet and .simiier- 
ing countenance, and a complexion peculiarly delicate and clear: in 
short, a pretty, a very pretty man. He wore a blue coat, rather pale 
in llio hue, with gilt button.s, a yellow waistcoat, and a blue satin 
handkerchief round his neck, spotted with amber flowcri5. The rest of 
his dress was in the same fine taste. His air was perfectly jaunty and 
.■.clf-»atisfied, and ii.« he walked along the bank of the I'ivcr, before he 
perceivi'd Imuisa and hi(r lover, he rose upon the tips of his toes, as if 
his elevated opinion of himself required some exlernal (\cinonstration- 

As soon as lie cast his eyes upon the young lady, however, and per¬ 
ceived, from the very evident signs di.s])laycd by her dripjiing gaiments 
and dishevelled hair, that some accident liad ' apponed, lie approached 
with a hurried .step, exclaiming, “ Ooodiicas, Wa'am ! you must have 
1 umbled into the water!—you arc not drowned, 1 hope !—what a 
mercy ! But your complexion will he spoilt if you sit in the snn all 
wet. 1 dare say you are faint, too; Jet me recommend you .some of 
the unparalleled Droitwich smelling salts;” and regardless of some 
impatience in Morton's look, and some surprise and reluctance in 
Louisa’s, he brought forth from hi.s imeket first a corked and sealed 
iiotlle, then a small steel cork-screw, and having opened the precious 
vial, held it to her nose till she gently removed it, saying that she was 
he tier. 

“ I’rav hold it yourself, ma'am,” he cried ; " I know 1 am clumsy; it 
will revive you in a mouicut,, I am quite .sure it will and, not to seem 
ungrateful, Louisa took it at lii.s request. 

But no .sooner had she done ,so than his Imiid dived into his pocket 
again, and forth he broughtr another bottle, longer, thinner, and 
wrapped up in paper covered over with talismanie signs. 

"Lot me call your attention to this article, ma'am,” he said, “and 
(uir.s too, sir. This is Mrs. Grimsditch’s vogctahlo anti-coiTugcnt dew 
of joiKjiiillc, a sovereign preservative against wrinkles, sun-burning, 
freckles, moles, discolorations, heat-spots, scars, or any other oi the 
.great enemies of bc,auty. It softens, refreshes, nourishes, polishes, and 
blanches the skin, gives an agreeable coolness to the complexion, 
against wliich the snn of India itself cannot contend, and-’’ 

“ The lady docs not require it, sir,” said Morton, somewhat sharply 
“and. at all events, this is not a moment in which she can attend to 
its virtues.” 

“Nay', sir, no olfence, I hope,” said their undesired companion. 

“ As to not requiring it, evcry»ouc rc(|uircs it; the young and beauti¬ 
ful to preserve their loveliness, and others who are somewhat faded to- 
restore the charms they have* lost.” 

Morton felt inclined to knock him down; but he rememhered the 
harbor of Bagdad, and took patience while the other went on. 

“ I did but wish to offer my poor services, sir, either to the lady or 
youreelf; and seeing you both in a-" 

“ The only service, sir, you can render us,” said the young gentle¬ 
man, interrupting him, “is to run as fast as you can along that path. 
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past the church, on to the rectory; and to heg Dr. Western to send his 
carriage, saying that this lady, hU ward, has met with a little accident, 
and-” 

“Oh, no, no ; yon will alarm them cried Louisa. 

But the stranger, without attending to her, set olF good-humouredly 
at full speed towards the rectory; and Louisa turned to Morton with 
t he first smile that had brightened her face that morning, saying, “ Let 
us go; I can go now, and that strange man will frighten our goo<i 
friends.” 

“He seems an impertinent puppy,” answered Morton, “though a 
good-humoured one. But are you really able to walk, dearest Louisa! ” 

“Oh. yes.” she replied, “he has done me good, do you know; for he 
has made me laugh, when I felt more inclined to ciy.” 

•• To cry !” Sivid her lover, drawing her arm through his, as she rose 
to proc.ecil. 

There was both surprbe and sadness in his tone; and, fearful that, 
she had grieved him, Louisa answered, “Yes, Morton, to weep. But 
do you not knoiv that we women as often weep when we ai’e happy as 
when we are sorrowful 1 and I am very happy; happy in all that lias 
occurred ; happy in my dclivcran<-e, and that you effected it.” 

The warm blood glowed in her cheek a.s she spoke, and the last 
words were uttered with downcast eyes, and in a low tone. They were 
somewhat simitar to those she had before spoken; but the repetition 
of them was very pleasant to her lover's ear. 

“ It was indeed most fortunate, my Louisa,” he said, as they walked 
.“lowly on, “ that I was passing at the tipic; and yet it was a mere ac¬ 
cident. brought about by repentance for a fault 1 committed last 
night." 

“ Indeed !" cried Louisa, with a look of surjiriso, “ I saw no fault.” 

“ And yet I was guilty of a great one towards yon, dearest girl,” re¬ 
plied her lover. “ The thought of it broke my rest, and made mo rise 
at daybreak, and go out to wander about till 1 could repair it. I felt 
that i was wrong, Louisa, to speak words of love at such a moment as 
I did last night, ivhcn I could tell nothing, explain nothing, and you 
could make no reply'. J feared that I might have agitated, perhaps 
pained you; and that, whether my hopes were false or true, 1 might 
have disturbed your repose. You know all now; and of one thing be 
sure, my Louisa, that I would never have ventured to seek your love, 
if by station and fortune 1 were not in a position to justify me in so 
doing.” 

“And do y'on imagine, Morton,” asked Louisa, with a look almost 
reproachful, “ that station or fortune would make any difierenco in my 
regard 1 It is true I am not a romantic person, and I know that com¬ 
petence is necessary to happiness; but whore it is to be found on one 
side it is sufficient. My dear father taught me to value other things 
than wealth or rank, and 1 have not forgotten his lessons.” 

“ I am sure you have not, my Louisa," replied her lover, “ and of 
vou I entertained no doubt; but there are friends and guardians to be 
thought of too, dear girl, and they judge alone by the customs and 
conventionalities of society. The poor artist, which the good people 
here, it seems, give me out to be, would be naturally, perhaps not im-_ 
properly, rejected as the suitor to the wealthy heiress; while the man* 
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of fortune, to whom her riehes are no ohjeet, would he aeecptcd hy the 
wise men who have her happiness in trust, though the oue might he 
worthy of her, the other not.” 

“ It seems to me very strange and very wrong that it should he so,” 
replied Louisa, thoughtfully; “ for to the one her fortune might be bene¬ 
ficial, enabling him to pursue a high and bright career, to cultivate 
bis abilities, and to advance the very arts which are a glorj- and a 
benefit tohi.s countiy ; while in the hands of the other it would be but 
of little service to himself or his fellow-creatures.” 

“ It is a.s well in our case,” answered Morton, “ that, as objections 
might be raised against your de.siro by tliosc who would think.they 
Averc acting conscientiously in opposing your mai-riagc with a poor 
man, no valid oUstaele of tiiat kind does cxi.st: and I tell you that such 
i.s the case at once, dear girl, not because it would make 'any difl'erence 
in your eyes whether 1 tvere the poor artist or not, but hecaiise ] think 
it may set your mind at case in regard to tbe opposition of others.” 

“ I must not take credit to myself,” jinsAvered liouiaa Charlton, “ for 
having thought you the poor artist, Morton ; for though 1 did so for a 
few day.s, I was soon convinced that report was false, and yet, I think, 
Mm. (/'harltou believes so still.” 

“ Do not undeceive her, my Louisa!” exclaimed Morton, eagerly; 
I) views on that point, and have encouraged the idea. 

Cray, do not contradict it to any one. You shall hear, Avhenever we 
have a moment or two for private conversation, every particular of my 
iatc and history ; for from her I love I can have no concealment. But 
we have not time now: for here comes the good rector's carriage at 
lull speed. In the meantime, Loui.sa, know me as nothing but as re- 
j>ort gives me out, and let me sec wdiatwill bo the end of the game 
that is playing; for yon as ivell as I must perceive, that the conduct of 
some pemons very near you is not altogether natural.” 

Lie had no time to say more, for at that moment the carriage of the 
worthy rector pulled up heside them, and the doctor himself got out 
in eager haste, followed by the stranger of the smelling-bottle and 
cosmetic. 

Why, W’hat Is this, my dear child ? ” exclaimed the worthy clergy¬ 
man. “ What is this, Mr. Morton ! Both wet; but I see how it is, I 
nndcr.slaud it all.” 

“Is’ot all, I think, niy dear sir,” replied the young gentleman; 
and he proceeded to give their friend a brief account of all that had 
occurred. 

All, Louisa, Louisa ! ” cried the good rector, shaking his finger at 
her, ‘ impulse, impulse ! you women always act from impulse, and 
jieril your ownselves without a chance of assisting others. But what 
has become of the poor ho^'l He might be drowned while Morton, 
was assisting you.” 

••Oh, no!" replied LouiSa’s lover; “ho remained struggling gal¬ 
lantly, and seemed to have some idea of swimming; but his fishing- 
rod was his best friend, keeping his bead above Avatcr till I could re- 
turn, and draw him out. lie is the son of Edmonds, the park-keeper, 

1 think ; and as soon as he was on dry land set to work to Avind up his 
line as if nothing had happened." 

They were by this time so near the rectory that Louisa would not 
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get into the carriage, but walked on still leaning on her lover’s arm, 
and accompanied by Dr. Western; while the man in the blue satin 
handkerchiel coolly mounted the box of the carriage and rode back, 
apparently making himself quite at home. 


CHAPTER XV. 

V/hjsjt Louisa Charlton went out in the early morning, she bclicveu 
that no one in the house was up but the servants. Such vras not the 
case, however; tor Alfred Latimer was already in the library, with an 
aching head apd irritated heart. On the preceding evening he had 
left his mother's house, very soon after dinner, to seek his old haunts, 
and to lose a considerable portion of the money he had received from 
Morion in the morning aUplay; and now he sat, with his check resting 
on his hand, in sullen silence, ready to quarrel with any one that 
might present himself. The door of the librarj' wa-s partly open, and 
he saw Louisa come down and go out. At first he thought of following 
her, and rose to do so ; but the moment after he sat down again, say¬ 
ing to himself, “ No, 1 won’t. I’ll stay, and bring my mother to 
reason. It is time for her to rise. She shall find that 1 w ill not be 
trifled with any more and ringing the bell sharply, ho told the ser¬ 
vant, who appeared at its loud summons, to send his mother’.s maid up 
to her room with a message to the purpose that he wished to speak 
with her immediately. The man retired to obey his orders: but nearly 
half an hour elapsed without any one appearing, and Alfred Latimer’s 
impatient spirit wrought turbulently within him at the delay. At 
length, W'orking himself up into a fit of passion, lie hurried out of tlic 
library, and was mounting the stairs, when lie met the maid coming 
down to give him notice, that Mre. Charlton awaited him in her dress¬ 
ing-room. 

“ In Heaven’s name! what is the matter, Alfred?” demanded Mrs. 
Chariton, as soon as he entered. “ Something must have gone wrong, 
or I am sure you would not liave disturbed me at such an early 
hour-” 

“ As nearly' ten o'clock !” asked Alfred Laliincr. “ Well, you arc 
quite right: something has gone wrong, everything lias gone wrong, 
and I must have it put right. You know' I asked you for fifty pounds 
yesterday-” 

“ And I told you, my dear boy, that I had not got it to give,’ 
answered Mrs. Charlton, in a soothing tone. 

“ You have plenty of money to give parties Ivith, and line wines, and 
all sorts of things from London; and t6 keep homc.s, and carriages, 
and scirants enough, to do nothing,” replied her dutiful and aftet- 
tionate child. " " 

“Alfred, Alfred!” cried his mother, “ I never thought I should hear 
my son, for whom I have sacrificed so much, speak such words. You 
know quite well the horses and carriago.s are Jiouisa’s, not miuc. Al¬ 
most all the servants are hers: and does my own sou grudge me the 
comforts of my home, and even the respectahlc appearance which I am 
obliged to keep up V —and Mrs. Chariton wiped away' a tear 
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“ This is all very jrood, mother,” replied Alfred ; “bat neeessity has 
no law, and money must be found ; for money I must have.” 

“If 1 could have found it,” said Mrs. Charlton, “j'ou shouldliavo 
had it. Do you think, if 1 could have procured it, 1 would have put 
off niy journey to London ” But everj' farthinp; I had, except just 
enough for the expenses of the house, 1 was obliged to pay, because 
those people, the Marsons, chose to fail, and force me to pay fhe hor¬ 
rid bill I had there— four hundred pounds at one blow! Only wail, till 
Louisa is of age, or till 1 have carried out what 1 have in view with 
regard to her, and you shall have as much us you can desire.” 

“ I cannot wait, and will not wait,” replied Alfred laitimer, fiercely. 
“ I have bills to pay iis well as you, and they must be paid too. "Why 
should you not sell, or pawn, some of all your smart, jewels t They 
would soon raise t he money ; and you are a widow now, and don’t want 
them.” 

Now Mrs. Charlton was fond of jewels, and had accumulated no in¬ 
considerable store: but still she thought that if the sum rotjnired 
was but fifty pounds, she could part with some for her dear boy’s 
Stike. 

‘‘You are unkind. Alfred,” .she said; “but to show you that I 
would do anything 1 can to help y ou, 1 will rai.se the fifty pounds upon 
.soiiu! of the trinkets poor Mr. tdiarlton gave me.” 

“ Fifty pounds ! ” cried her son. “ That would have done yesterdav, 
imi. it will not do to-day. 1 have many bills to pay that cannot i )0 j)iit ofl'. 
One man threatens to arrest me, and another has actually taken until 
writ. Now T will be free of iill this wdthout further delay. 1 will 
hiive my debts paid ; 1 w ill have something over to start upon ; and 
thciit-" 

“But what is tlie amount !” demanded the lady, in consterna¬ 
tion. 

“ A thoiisand pounds will do, T tliink,” replied Alfred Jjatimor, 
coolly. 

“A thoiisjinil pounds !” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton, and throwing her¬ 
self back in her chair, slic added, in an altered tone,—“ You cannot 
Jiave it, Alfred.” 

“ Indeed !” lie said, with liis eyes flashing fire. 

“No !” she replied, decidedly. •’ T. have told you—and so it must 
be. You cannot liavc it; and if you think to frighten me into sup¬ 
plying your extravagance and folly at this rate, you are mistaken. I 
wish you h.ad not disturbed mo out of my sleep to hear such nonsense 
and Ml’S. Charlton yawned. 

There w’as some reality in her demeanour, and a good deal that woe 
assumed ; for she thought that he had taken a peremptory tone merely 
to alarm her, which could oi^Jy be met by a cool one; but she was not 
quite prepared for what was to follow. His manner, too, altered; he 
set his teeth close, as if afraid of giving w'ay’ too far to the strong pas¬ 
sion witliin him, and approaching ids mother’s chair, he said in a low 
hitter tone,—“ So you will not sell your iliainonds for the relief of 
your soil '!" 

“Not one,” answered Mrs. Cliarltou. 

“AVell, then, you will never see him again,” said the young man. 

“Pooh !” said Mm Cluarlton, “you know'better;” but without an 
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other word ho turned to the door, and went out, elosin" it quietly he 
hind him. 

Afe. Charlton was .somcwhatalarmcd; for, though she had often soen 
fits of violent passion in A Ifrcd Latimer, she had never beheld any ciibrt 
to repress the e.viircssion of his rage. If he had cursed and sworn, 
she could liave felt quite easy ; if he had banged the dressing-room 
door as he retired, it would have boon a relief. Buttliestern lowtone, 
the shut teeth, the quiet exit, had .something awful in them; and aftei' 
I>ausing for a few minutes in consideration, she rose and rang her bell. 
Before the maid could appear, she heard a horse's feet over the gravel, 
and,_looking out, saw her son riding away from the house on a horse 
that was always kept for him at Alalliugton; and when her ahigail 
entered. Airs. Charlton merely said,—“Do my haii’.” 

In the meaiiwhile Alfred Latimer rode on down the village, and ap- 
proaehed the road that ran along by the hank of the stream ; but as 
he was in the act of turning his horse’s head as if to follow that jiath, 
he .suddenly pulled np, thought for a moment, and then, crossing the 
bridge, apjiroachod the park gales. There he dismounted, tied his 
bcilst to the iron bars, and walked with a rapid step in the direction 
of the park-keeper’s house. 


CIIAPTEU XVI. 


In a. shady grove in ALallington Park, about’the hour of eleven, or a 
little after, on the day of whii-h 1 have iust been speaking, two persons 
were widking on slowly together along the paths in earnest <‘onversa- 
tion. Hither atid thither they went from one walk to another, but 
never issued beyond the cover of the roes. They went hand in hand, 
too, and one spoke eagerly and rapidly, while the other reidied little, 
but by sighs. They were Alfred Latimer and Lucy, the fair young 
danghter of the j)ark-kcoper, Edmonds—a dangerous eomp.iniou.ship 
for her. He seemed pressing her vehemently to some step which .she 
w-as unwilling to take, and ever and anon she raised her eyes, full of 
tears to his, and answered,—“ No, Alfred; no, I cannot. Oh, do not 
ask me. Air. Latimer. It would lireak my father’s heart, if I were to 
leave him without telling him where I aui going.” 

“ And you will break mine if you refuse, Lucy,” replied Alfred 
Latimer; “you can write to him to-morrow, and tell him yon are with 
me, and that we arc going to be married as soon as ever we can be.” 

But Lucy shook her head mournfullv, saying, “ lie will not believe 
that.” 


“And you doubt it, too, Lucy!” cried Alfred Latimer, vehemently; 
“you think I would'break my oath 1 You do not love me, Lucy, that 
IS very clear. Nay, do not cry- now; you will make your eyes rod, and 
every one will see.” 

< wiped the tears away, and replied in a low voice. 

“ You know I love you—you know it too well, or you would not ask 
me to do what is wrong.” 

T u wrong,” answered Alfred Latimer; “ I tell you that 

I mive had a quarrel with my mother, so that 1 cannot stay any longer 
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here, or wc iroultl ho married at once; and jet you refuse to go am 
ninny me as soon as it can he done.” 

"Oh, no,” said Lucy; “ I only refuse to go with loii without m.> 
faiher’s knowledge. You know, Alfred, it irould be vciy’ wicked, and 
J sliould never be happy after.” 

“And so you will really make me unhappy for ever, Lucy?” asked 
the young gentleman ; “ for you will never see me more, after I have 
once gone away. Come, Lucy, come—go back quietly to the house, 
get some few things ready, and meet me in two hours at the other side 
of the park and bending down his head, he ki.s.sed her. 

“ 1 cannot—1 cannot,” answered Lucy Kilmonds, weeping. “ With¬ 
out my father’s leave I cannot come.” 

Alfred Latimer’s cheek was somewhat rod; and even to her he could 
not repress the quick and angry flash of his eye at anything like oppo¬ 
sition. But before he could utter many words, issuing suddenly from 
one of the side paths, Lucy’s father himself stood before them. 'I'he 
good man’s brow was stem and dark, and his lip quivering with many 
mingled emotions. 

“ Let go my daughter’s hand, sir,” said Edmonds, after gazing at him 
for an instant; “and never you set your foot in this park again.” 

“ Indeed !” cried Alfred Latimer, with a sneer. “ llethinks I shall 
require to be warned off by .some better authority than Master Ed¬ 
monds. formerly Lonl JIallington’s park-keeper; if you come to thaf, 
what business have you in this park yourself !” 

" I have bu.sincss enough, and authority enough for my imrposc,” 
reiilie<l Edmonds, taking his daughter’s hand, and drawing her to him, 
“ and that you will find, sir. 1 knew you to be bad enough long ago, 
but 1 did not think you were so base as to seek to ruin this poor girl.” 

The young gcntlciuan gazed at him for an instant with a fierce look, 
.■md then turned his eyes to Lucy, who stood by her father, with hev 
limbs shaking, and her fa<!e drowned in team. That sight seemed to 
move him, and he siiid,—“I did not seek to ruin her. It is not true. 

I intended to marry her—ay, immediately.” 

‘■False! false!” cried Edmonds. “ You told her you would marry 
her, 1 don’t doubt, but when you had once got her in your jiowcr it 
would have been a difi’erent tale.” 

“ E 0 , it would not,” replied Alfred Latimer; “ I would have married 
her, and I will.” 

“ Ko, that you shall not,’ replied Edmonds, sternly. “You are no 
husb.and for my daughter, sir; keep in your own station—marry in 
your omi station. So shall she, please Cod. I would a great deal 
rather see her the wife of an honest labourer than the wife of a dis¬ 
honest gentleman. I don’t mean to s.ay you arc so- that I know no¬ 
thing about; but I do know that you would not make her happy, and 
so yon should not have her, even if all your fine speeches were- true. 
Come along, Lucy—come With me and, drawing her aw ay, he turned 
his steps towards his own house. 

At a quick pace Edmonds hurried on in silence. He noticed not, he 
did not seem to perceive that the trembling limbs of his daughter could 
hardly bear her on, and that he dragged her along with lum, rather 
than supported her, as she hung upon his arm. But when they came 
to a little clump of trees behind the garden at the back of the house. 
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he suddenly stopped, and turning to Lucy, he said, “ I will not tell 
your mother, my child, for it would make her wretched.” 

“ Oh, father ! 1 did not intend to do any WTong,” replied Lucy Ed¬ 
monds, with the tears streaming down her face; “ I would not have 
gone with him. Indeed, I would not.” 

” I know it Lucy, love,” replied her father, throwing his arms round 
her, and pressing her to his breast. “ 1 heard a good deal as 1 came 
up the walk, Lucy, and 1 know that though you have been a silly girl 
to listen to him at all. yet it was not in your heart to do any wrong— 
the more b.ise he for wishing to make you. But there is one thing. 
Lucy,” he continued, " you must promise me upon your word,—you 
must promise me never willingly to see or speak with this young man 
any more.” 

“Oh, father!” replied Lucy Edmonds, “he loves me—indeed, in¬ 
deed he docs. And 1—I——" 

.“You think you love him,” answ'ered her father; “perhaps you 
reall.v do, and if so I am veiy soriy for it, Lucy, for his marriage with 
you is not even to he thought of. 1 would not give you to him, my 
girl, if ho were the richest and the highest man in the land." 

“ But perhaps you may change, father,” said Lucy—“ perhaps he 
may change.” 

“ When he does, 1 may, and then I will tell j'ou,” answered Edmonds; 
‘but in the meantime 1 must have your promise,— Lucy, you wouhl 
not surely disobey me'! ” 

“ Oh no, father, no,” replied Lucy Edmonds; “ I wilUdo as you hid 
mo in all things, and I promise you that 1 will not sec or speak with 
him without your knowledge and consent—hut yet I am sure lie love.s 
me." 

Edmonds shook his head with a sad and painful smile. “ So thinks 
overy woman." replied he, “ of the man that ruins her. If she doe.s 
not, she is worse than be is. But come, my child, keep your promise, 
and that promise will keep you safe. AVipc .vour eyes, or go and 
walk in the garden for a while. Your mother has had one sad fright 
this morning, and there is no need she should have too many at once, 
Lucy.” 

“ Oh! w'hat has happened V’ cried Lue.v, drying her own tears, and 
looking eagerly in her father’s taco. 

“Why, your brother fell into the river, and would have been drowned 
if Mr. Morton, the gentleman who came up to the cottage the other 
day, had not plunged in and got him out,” replied Edmonds; and then 
added in a somewhat bitter tone, “Ay, he is a gentleman, indeed, but 
this young fellow-” 

He did not finish the sentence, but Lucy £dmonds cast down her 
eyes, with a clicck glofring like fire. It was her own heart accused 
her, and she asked herself, “ Have I been listening to tales of love, 
Avitiout my parents’ knowledge, from the lips of one whom tlicy dis¬ 
approve, while sorrow and care have come so near tlieir dwelling'!" and 
as she. thus thought she raised her eyes to her father's face again, 
.sa.ying aloud,—“ 1 will go to my mother at once. J am veiy sorry that 
I was wrong, and I will tell her, too, all that has hapiicned, but not now, 
father. I will tell her to-night or to-morroAv. Indeed, it will be better, 
for then she can always tell me what I ought to do.” 
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“ That’s a good girl,” replied her father; “ act this way always, Lucy, 
and you will be in no danger. To-day you have been in more than 
you know oiand, taking her hand, ho led her on to the house. 

CHAPTEK XVir. 

For at least five minutes after the park-keeper and his daughter had 
left him. Allied Latiiner remained standing in the grove, giving way 
to the vehemence oi his passion, muttering vain curses, and rash and 
tiiigrv threats, against the man who had interfered only to save his 
own child. “ 1 will have her," he said at length; “ I will have her in 
sjute 0 ! him ; and 1 will have revenge, too—curse me, if I won’t;’’"and 
stamping on the ground, and shaking his fist, he wtilked slowly atvay 
towards the lodge. His eyes were bent down, and, in bitttr meditation, 
he saw little or nothing that passed around him. Wiieii he reached 
the gates, he opened them, and went out without noticing that two 
men were standing .at the comer of the park wall; and, unfastening 
hi.s horse, he had got his foot in the stirrup when one of the two 
watehei's ran forward and laid his hand upon his shoulder, saying. 
“ Alfred Latimer, Esquire, 1 believe 1" 

■' Yes, sir,” replied the young gentleman, turning first red and then 
p.alc. “ Who the devil are you 

“Only an ofliccr of the sheritT of Middlesex, sir,” replied the 
man, “ with a writ against you, backed by the sheriff' of the county', for 
a trifle you owe to Mr. .Tones, of Piccadilly. Don’t doubt but your 
mother will soon settle the matter.” 

Alfred Latimer gazed at him with a look of hesitation for a moment, 
but gradually his face .assumed u more determined and a fiercer aspect, 
and he replied, “• Xo ; I will not bog of my own mother. I’d rather go 
to gaol." 

“ Oh, sir. I've got nice apartments ; quite at your service, sir,” re¬ 
plied the officer. “ Airy situation, sir, looking upon the river. Do you 
travel by coach, sir, or would yon like to have a shay 1" 

“ I travel on horseback,” cried Alfred Latimer, springing into the 
saddle, and striking his horse with the spurs. The baililF made a 
snatch at the rein, but missed it, and the horse da.shed on, hitting him 
on the shoulder w'ith its chest, .and knocking him back upon the road. 

“ Stop him ! stop him ! ” shouted the officer to hi.s follower; but 
long ere the other man came up, the young gentleman was far upon 
the road. 

“ 1 shall be followed,” thought the young man, who, unaceustometl to 
such proceedings, saw in imagination the sheriff’s officers pursuing him, 
like a hunted hare, with a whole troop of mounted constables to back 
them. ‘‘1 shall bo followed.! I will take to Wenlock Wood. Then 
let them catch me if they can.” Thus thinking, he spurred forward^ 
till pa.ssiiig the cottage of. Blackmorc, the gardener, and the mill 
beyond, he came to the end of the park wall on that side, and turned 
up a narrow sandy path, which ran over the hill betw'cen Mallington 
Park and some corn-fields. It soon led into a green lane, and along 
this ho spurred at a rapid pace, till the banks opened out, and gave 
him egress upon a wild and desolate looking common, with a thick 
wood about half a mile to the right. 
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At the mouth of the lane, Alfred Latimer pulled up his horse for a 
moment and listened; but he still thought he heard the sound of 
horses’ feet, and spurring on again across the common—often obliged 
to tuni to avoid this great mass of bushes, or that rock or large clump 
of trees -he reached the edge of Wenlock Wood. He had soon pa.sscd 
the outer belt of planting, ■where the trees were younger but closer 
togetlu^r, and reached a wilder part of the wood, where tall immemorial 
oaks, with young saplings scattered between, rose far apart from each 
other, some still green and flourishing, some in variou.s states of decay. 
The ground from which they sprung was rugged .and uneven, in sonns 
places covered with high fern, in some rounded with masses of thick 
bnisliwood. Here appeared a deep pit, with the little shining pond in 
the bottom ; here rose a tall rock or a high bank, bearing ashes and 
beeches on the top; and ever and anon a piece of green sward ap¬ 
peared in the midst, affording free footing for the horse. To look upon 
it, it seemed at first sight an inextricable maze, through which no chance 
traveller could iind his way, but to the eyes of Alfred Latimer tlic 
Avhole scene was familiar, for thither had he often resorted from the 
days of his boyhood, exploring its recesses with dog and gun. 

Cutting as straight across as the various obstacles would permit 
towards the highest bank which the scene displayed, he skirted it along 
to a spot where a number of old oaks bad congregated themselves 
under the bank, concealing its rugged face from^ the view. The trees 
above stretched forth their branches to those below, and several clump.s 
of a younger growth stood forward before the rest, making the mas.s 
appear one close and impenetrable thicket; for though the wood some¬ 
times came forward in bold prominence, sometimes retreated, leaving 
a deep glen or glade between the two nearest points, yet still at the 
bottom appeared a thick woody screen hiding the crag. To Alfred 
Latimer, however, the place was, as 1 have said, familiar, and he rode 
along for about a third of a mile without pause or examination. 

In the end, ho drew his-rein just at the mouth or entrance of one of 
the glades I have mentioned, gazing round on every side. Then, rlis- 
mounting, he took the beast’s bridle on his am, and led him down 
amongst the trees, apparently at the very closc.st and thickest part; but 
just at the end a little path was to be discovered on the right, so small 
thiit the entrance was not easily discernible amongst the tangled bium- 
bles and thorns, which in that place rose high up the bolls of the trees. 
Alfred Latimer, however, knew the precise spot, by an old holly which 
stood forward, as if to protect and conceal the mouth of the path; and, 
leading his horse round, he pulled him unwillingly into the little road. 
The path soon led to a more open space behind the screen of oaks; 
and the young gentleman proceeded between ‘the trees and the high 
craggy bank till he reached the mouth of a deep cavern—whether the 
■tt;ork- of nature or of art, who can now say 1 Many such are to be found 
ia various parts of Kngland, some well known to the geologist and the 
wanderer in search of the picturesque; others unrecorded by tourist 
ind traveller, and only fiimiliar to the midnight assassin of game, and 
the still more free speculator in the property of others. 

Without fear or hesitation, however. Alfred Latimer led his horse 
in, who fancying it, apparently, a newiy-inventcd kind of stable, fol¬ 
lowed very willingly under the rocky arch; and still holding the 
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bridle over his ami.Hhe .young gentleman seated himself upon a large 
sloiie, sa.viug aloud, 'with a laugh, “ Now let them catch me if they can, 
the Bcoimdrela.” 

As he said so he thought he heard a rustle in the further part of the 
cavern, and turning round, he gazed into the depth with some trepi¬ 
dation. He knew that it was of considerable extent, for he had ex¬ 
plored it more tlian once, and, what with a turn, about thirty feet from 
Ihc mouth, it iniglit run into the cliflf some fifty or sixty yards. Jlut 
the darkness of the interior was so profound at that time of day that 
ho could see nothing. The next instant, however, a voice from within 
exclaimed,—“ You seem mightily put out. Master Jjalimer. What is 
themaltcrr’ 

The voice was followed hv the sounil of steps, but it was not till the 
person who had spoken had come forward, that Alfred Jjatimer could 
see anything through the darkness. He then perceived advancing 
towards him a short square figure, which gradually assumed the ap- 
jiearance of a man dressed in a sailor's jacket and trousers, with a 
striped shirt, and no waistcoat, A hlack handkerchief was twisted 
lightly round the neck, and the bushy dark whiskers extending under 
the chin, and almost covering the throat, at first gave him the appear¬ 
ance of having another handkerchief bound round his jaws. His 
head was covered with strong curling dark hair, and his face was 
bronzed with e,xj)osure to sun and wind. 

At firat the young gentleman did not recognise the personage who 
seemed so familiar with his own name; but, after a moment’s consider¬ 
ation, he c.vclaiincd,—“Ah! is that you, .Tack Williams'! Why, it is 
so long since you have been here, and the place is so dark, I did not 
know you. You have not shown yourself since that night W'hen we 
shot the jdieasants in the park, and were obliged to run for it.” 

“ That would not have made me run i'ar,” answered Williams; “ but 
1 had other matters on hand. Mister Tiatimer. What’s in the wind 
now, sir, that you arc hiding here'! Tell me if you like—don't tell me 
ii' you don’t like. Only if you want help, here’s your man.” 

“Why, I have had a quarrel with my good mother, .lack,” replied 
Alfred Latimer. “ She keeps me shorter of money than ever; and 1 
have determined to leave her, and seek my fortune where I can.’’ 

“ I hope you liavc brought some stock in trade with you,” answered 
the other; “ for fortune can’t be bought and sold without fortune, as I 
have found out loqif ago.” 

“ No, indeed,” answ'cred the young gentleman, who was restrained 
iiy certain doubts as to his old acquaintance’s habits, from acknow¬ 
ledging that he had money about him. “ 1 have got nothing but a 
few' shillings and my horse; hut that I intend to sell as soon as I 
can.” '** , 

“ Ah—well—you arc not up to things yet, I see,” replied WiUjams. 
“ I would not have come .out of sucli a house as that, if I had heCn 
you, without bringing aw-ay enough to live for a year or tw'o, at least. 
But what are you hiding for!—are .you afraid she will send after yonl” 
Oh, no,” said Latimer, who saw that the tale of his adventure with 
the hailifVs would confirm the representation ho had made of the state 
of his puree. “ She would not even give me enough to keep me out 
of prison, and just as 1 was at the park gates a fellow came up, and 



tapped me on the shoulder. But I jumped on my horse and rode over 
him.’’ 

“Well done! well done!” cried Williams, slapping him on the 
shoulder; “ on my lil'e, you will turn out a capital fellow. Just at the 
park gates, eh! I suppose you had been up to bid good-by to the 
pretty little girl there. Why the devil did you not bring her wiiii 
you ! A man is always the better for having a woman with him; but 1 
suppose it was want of money. Master Alfred. If that’s the case, 
speak out. A'ou wore kind to me once, and one good turn deservi;--. 
another. So, as I’ve got a little prize-money here, ii a ten pound note 
will help you, it’s quite at your service, sir; and wo can send a message 
to pretty Lucy to join you where you like.’’ 

“No, no, Willhinis—you arc a good follow;” imd he grasped his 
hand; “ but I will not take your little money from you, I will sell my 
horse, which is worth fifty pounds anywhere, and I think I can get, 
some more from a friend. But it was not want of money stopped 
Lucy and me. ft wsis that—as the devil would have it—up came her 
father just as we were talking about it; and he found out all, and took 
her away. Ho has made her promise, I dare say by this time, not to 
go.” 

“ Such promi.scs :irc soon broken,” answered Jack Williams, with a 
laugh. 

A)-, so they are,” said Alfred Latimer; “ but I have a scheme in 
my head, if I can get some good fellows who don’t stand upon trifles to 
help me. AVhen 1 have got together a little money so as to he .sure that 
she and 1 will have enough to go where we like, I will tell you more of 
it.—But how did you know anything ot this afliiir'! I thought 1 liad 
kept it very close.” 

" Ay, ay,” rejoined Williams, smiling, “ hut 1 h,avc been hereabouts 
for a fortnight; and there have been more eyes in’Mallington Park 
than ISdmonds thinks of. But what is your plan, sir ! I am no had 
hand .at scheming, and you are a young one.” 

“ Wily, I have not yet quite made up my mind,” replied Alfred 
Latimer: “ Lucy is u’illing enough to go, and would have been far 
away with me by tliis time if her father had not come up; but now ho 
udll jurcaeh to her, and forbid her to see me any more, though 1 offered 
him to maiTy her at once.’’ 

“ Why, the man must he a fool!” cxelaimod Williams in great sur¬ 
prise. 

“ Ay—but he threw in my teeth tliat I was fonder of bold, wiH 
fellows,” answered the young gentleman, “tlian of a set of puling cox¬ 
combs, such as one meets in .society, and a great deal more of such 
cant. Now, 1 dare say Lucy will be watched and looked after, and 
persuaded not to come out to see me.” 

“Oh! we will soon manage that, sir,” said Jack Williams, “if he 
voii'E’ I’et her come, why, I would go and t^ke her. If yon mean to 
marry her, the fool of a father should be forced to what is good for her 
and him too.” 

"Hark!” said Latimer, in a low voice. “There arc steps coming 
near!” 

“ I dare say,” answered the other, “ it is Bill Malthy; I expect him 
soon, and If it be any one else, I will break his head. But you get 



furtlior back into tko sbadc—you can take your liorse into the 
(urniiifT.” 

“ I know, I know,” answered Alfred Latimer; and retreating towards 
!lic back of the cavern, he stopped where he judged that neither he 
nor his hoi’se could be seen. 

There, for the first time, a question suggested itself somewhat dlfC- 
< uU to solve, but not very pleasant to leave in doubt. What was .T:ick 
Williams's motive for tying concealed in Wenlock Wood! lie had 
been in former days anything but famous either for good conductor 
i imidity in the commission of evil. One of the most notorious poachers 
in the country, though the son of a respecttible farmer, he had filled 
file whole neighbourhood witli his exploits, and had only escaped 
imnisliment by mingled boldness and skill. Once, indeed, ho had 
been detected in the act, and taken, after desperate resistance; but he 
was at tliat time a mere lad, and his father’s entreaties to the owner of 
liic g.aine had saved the son from the consequences of his offence, 
though only on the condition that lie should bo aent to sea. To sea he 
accordingly went, and returned, after a short time, with his moral 
health, at least, not at all improved by his marine excursion. All 
these thing.s, and many moi'C not very creditable to his friend, Alfred 
Latimer remembered; but he had no time to carry his speculation 
lar before the steps ho had heard sounded close to the cave, and another 
figiive darkened the moutli. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

As Alfred Latimer stood in the shadow of the cave, he could see 
w'itliout being seen ; and ho very soon perceived that the visitor w'ns 
.0 other than his dissolute companion Bill Maltby. An unusual de¬ 
gree of eagerness appeared in Maltby’s manner as he first met Wil- 
iiams, Imt (heir voices soon dropped almost to a whisper. Knowing 
both parties well, Latimer did not think it neces.sary to use much 
ceremony in joining them, and with the foot of his horse announcing 
his approach, lie advanced to the spot where they were standing; 
eateliing a few words which Williams uttered in a louder tone. 

'• No, no,” tlie man said, “ he is not up to that yet. FIc will bo one 
day. wlicn he learns a little better.” 

By this time the young gentleman was clo,se to them; and Williams 
turning round, as if he had previously forgotten his proximity, and 
had boon talking of some one else, proceeded, “ Ah, Mr. LaAier !— 
You see I have got a companion, Bill. But I think he is friglitcned 
aiiout nothing; ” and he proceeded to relate to the other the story of 
Alfred Ijatimor’s adventure with the bailiffs. 

“ Pooh !” said Maltby; “ I saw the two fellows drinking at theTfig^ 
pipes, and waiting for the coach to return to London. You can go 
back quite well now, if you like, Latimer, for the old Blue always 
prtsscs at eleven, and it is well nigh one now.” 

“ Fle is not going back at all just yet,” answered Williams, speaking 
for his young companion; “ but you can go on in safety, if you like, 
sir; for yon hear wliat Bill says.” 



“I am sure they followed mepart of the way,"said Latimer; “am 
I saw some people riding on the common." 

Bill Maltby Jauphed. “So did I,” he said. “I saw Squire jMid- 
dleton, and Ixis two sons, and the keeper, on their ponies. But I saw 
the two fellows who ciime donm last night driiiking a glass of hnindy 
and water in the coftee-rooin of the Bagpipes, and one of them told 
me tiicy were waiting for the coach. So you can go now quite well, 
Mr. Ijiitimer ; there’s no risk in the world.” 

It needed no great penetration on the part of Alfred Latimer to see 
tlrat his two companions wished to get rid of him : a very unpleasant 
perception it is, which is almost sure to touch upon some lender 
point: hut vanity does not always resent the injury in tlic same 
manner. 

Nevertheless, several motives induced him to heat his retreat; they 
were two io one, and not persons to he liglitly quarrelled w'il.h : he pro¬ 
posed also to employ them afterwards, and it was not worth while to 
have any di.sagroemont ivilh them then: the town, too, towards which 
his steps were hent was at a considerahle distance, and he wished to 
reach London as early as possible on the following day. Deciding 
upon his course, then, he led his horse out of the cave, and walked on, 
with the bridle over his aim, hetween the old trees and the high cliffv 
hank. The man Williams accompanied him, giving Bill Malthy 
a sign to stay behind; and when they had got a sufficient distance to 
he out of earshot, he said, in a civil and kindly tone, “ Well, Mr. 
Latimer, when you have settled your business, and like to go on with 
that little aifair of pretty Lucy Kdmonds, j'ou have nothing to do hut 
to come and let me know. I did not speak of it before Bill Maltby 
there, for there’s no use in tolling him anything about it now; but 
you see, as it's very likely that 1 shan’t be ju.st where 1 am now when 
you come hack, you must ask Bill where I am, for he’ll know.” 

Thus saying he held out his hand, and without any con.sidcration of 
all with which that, hand might he stained, and probably the spots 
upon it were not few, Alfred Ijatimer took it, receiving the contigiou 
of a foul mental disease, mortal to the better life of the heart. 

He then rode on upon his way, and Jack Williams returned to his 
companion in the cave, whose iii-st question wa.s, “ What have you 
done the young cove out of. Jack!” 

“ 1 have done him out of nothing. Bill,” he said; “ first, because 
I did not want, and next, because he has devilish little to be done 
out of.” 

“ Whv didn’t you want?” asked Bill Maltby; “he had money 
cnougMLlast night, and it’s no bad joke to dean out such a gull 
as thatr 

“ He’s not such a gull as y'ou think,” answered Williams. “ There’s 
ajlS!.0.d deal of determined devil in him, 1 can tell you, as you’ll find 
'but one day. Then, as to money, he said^e had got very little. But 
if ho had bad the Mint in liis breeches pocket 1 wouldn’t have put my 
hand in: first, because he’s always been civil and kind to me, and, 
next, because he’s one of us in some sort already, and will he 
more so before long.” 

“Ay, ay, so you think,”said Bill Maltby; “but you’ll find your¬ 
self tw’istcd there. His- mother will give him money enough when 
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she finds he's resolute vitb her, and then he'll see us nil at the 
dcril.” 

Williams looked at. liim with a grim smile. “ You .arc mistaken, 
Jiill,” lie .said. " There are some roads oil which, if you take hut t.wo 
or t.iirec .steps, you never oin go hack again,do what you will, and ours 
is one. This lad has already got ids feet upon it, and there's no going 
hack for him. —lint let us talk about this other job. When did you 
.say llie fellow W'oiild pass by!” 

Why. I told him to meet me over at Sturlon at three," answered 
Ills companion, “and that 1 would get him a good sale for his stuff ; 
.so he’ll pass hero about two. Now you see, .Tack, we must settle what's 
to he done; for f suppose you won't like to linish him exactly 

"No.'' said M'illiams, llioughifully; “no, not unless he shows fight. 
Then, when one's blood is up, no one can tell what may liappcn. But 
what of that ? I don't see what ditl'ercnce that makes. The law says 
it’s all the same whether you relieve a fellow of the suporfluons and 
let him go. or cut his pipe, and slop his whistling. One’s hanged for 
it all the same, if one's found out." 

“ Ay, hat I'll tell you wluit difl'crence it makes in this matter.'' said 
Bill Malthy. You see, if you iutcuiled to do the thing out and out, 
I must, stay wiih you. and lend a hand; hut if you do not, 1 had bet¬ 
tor go on to .Sturton. and speak to the fellow.s there about taking 
some of his .4uif. Then 1 can iiiecl him, and be quite civil to 
him.” 

'• .\y. ay. Bill, lake care of yourself,” rcplicil .lack AVilliams. “ 'fhere 
-ilon't look cro.ss at me- I think you arc quite right. There is no 
use of putting two heads into a noose, when one will do. What has he 
got tdiout him I" 

‘ A cool hundred. I should think.” replied Billy Malthy: “I saw 
him (lash a live pound note of the Huntingdon bank ; so 1 ju.st gave 
iiim it hint, as a friend, that ho had better get them changeil, for that 
there was a talk of that money-shop going. He answered, he had sold 
for a hmulred at Huntingdon and Kimboltou three or four days ago, 
and then lie had heard nothing against the bank. He thanked me, 
however, for my advice; and said, he wotild get all he had changed 
before he went further.” 

“He seems to be no fool, then,’’ said Williams, in a thoughtful 
tone. 

“ Yes, he is—anil no, he is not,” answered Billy Malthy. “ He 
seems quite a ninny in some things, .and shrewd enough in othcra.” 

“A sort of man to remember the cut of one's jib wcl.l-.eh f' 

asked Jack Williams; “and to swear to it stoutly afteru’ards,'! dare 
say I" 

ilaltby nodded his head, jaud his companion mused for several 
minutes. His next words showed upon what his thoughts had turric'iiY 
for at length he said abruptly, “No, 1 won't do for him! It's not eomo 
to that yet, Bill; but I’ll take care ho sha’n’t see me. You go on to 
Sturton, and leave the rest to me.—A"ou arc quite sure of the way he 
will come !” 

“ Quite; unless the devil puts his foot in it,” answered Bill Maltbye 
“ for I told him of the red post, and of the'three roads, and that if he 
went either to the right or to the left ho would, lose himself. So h 
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said lio would take earn ; that he was fond of a country walk, hut did 
not want to lie one of the Imhes in tlie wood.” 

The scoundrel laughed gaily at his own eonceit; .some fuilher 
conversation took place, and at length the yonnger man took his 
departure for the little town, liumming a slang song, as carelessly 
as if the dark weight of crime rested not on his heart—no thought, 
of punishment here or hereafter troubled the ei'joymcnt of the hour. 

His comi>anion displayed a different aspect,; for, going a little fur¬ 
ther into the cave, he seated himself, crossed his long sinewy anus 
upon his hroad chest, and with his eyes hent upon the ground, and his 
hrow gathered into a frown, remained in gloomy thought for the next, 
lialf hour. 

At letigth, rising quietly, he .said, “ It is time to he jogging, the fol¬ 
low can’t be tong firstand going into the recesses of the cave he put 
a hraec of jiistols into his pocket, a powder Uask, a small bar of iron 
like a marlin spike, and wrapped up a pair of Ihick hoots in a bundle 
with .some clothes. Then taking a heavy stick formed of a sajding oak, 
with the rounded root at the end, be thrust it through the. tie of the 
handkerchief, which contained his goods and chattels, laid il. on his 
shoulder, and walked out of the cave. 

With a slow step, and looking round him on every side, he ad¬ 
vanced, forcing his way through the trees, till he reached the side of a 
small pjvth, which ran from Malliugton to Sturtou. 

lie lay and listened for the coming foot-falls, and moodily he pondcre 
over Ihe past and the present. Yet he thought not to forbear. Why 
should he forbear ! he asked himself. His lot was drawn, his fate 
sealed, his road cliosen. There was no returning. Nevertheless, wdion 
a thrush sitting on the tree above his head began to pour forth its 
afternoon song, there was something in the sound that seemed to touch 
him. It was like the voice of an angel in pity calling to him to li>r 
hear; and, wliatever wcre his thoughts, he niuriunrcd, “ I will not hit 
him hard.” 

A footstep w'as coming near; and rising up he looked through the 
branches upon the path. There was a gaily-dressed man—he whom 
wo liave described as coming upon Morton and ljoui.sa Charlton as 
they sat by the stream—walking slowly forward with a sauntering and 
selt-coneoitod air. 

Williams grasped the thick stick he had brotight with him, the 
Inindle had been erst down long before. He sot his teeth, eonipreasod 
ins lips, itnd hardly breathed. His heart beat, though he would have 
stilled its beatings; his temples throbbed, though in moments of 
greater danger his bosom had been calm, his brain cool. Jt was not, 
fear, it was not doubt that was upon him—it’was the troubled c.xpee- 
tation of crime. , 

;—Two or three more steps, and the wayfarer was close to him; he 
passed the tall tree and the low hushes, and then a thundering blou 
uiion the hejd dashed down his hat upon his broiv, and laid him on 
tlio ground. The bludgeon was raised again to strike him as he lay, 
but he was silent and motionless—so still that his very tranquillity 
seemed to plead for mercy. 

] hit him harder than f intended,” said his assailant, running round 
the bushes, and gasiug upon his victim. Then, bending down his 



head, he listened. “ He hreatlies! He is but stunnedund quicklv 
putting his liands into tlie. traveller’s pockets, lie <lrcw out a licavy 
purse erainnied noli nigh ftill of gold; there was a poeket-liook aUso, 
with some bank-notes in it, hut that he threw down again, and, satisfied 
v.ith his prize, gazaid round him for a moment. 

'I'hen darting hack behind the hushes, he snatched up his bundle: 
bid, before he went, returned to take aJiother look at what he had done, 
lie bent down hi.s head again, but now he could hear no breath; and 
wit Ii a quick step he hurried away up the path for a couple of hundred 
yards then turned iuto the wood a.gain, and, immuing a cireuifous 
■■ 0111110 , 0^00 out upon the common at the hack of .Malliiiglon I’ark, 
.-OHIO t«'o miles from the scene of his crime, and quite on the other 
side. At this time, indeed, it ajipcared as if he were rather going to, 
Ilian coming from, the spot where the deed had been committed ; hut 
there was close by a small country road leading down, under the park 
wall, to Mallhigton, and scarcely had his feet entered upon it when he 
heheld two l,al)Ouring men walking on before him. 

Jlis first impulse was to quit it again, luit a second tliouglit made 
liim quicken liis pace and come up with them. He knew neither, hut 
<>nc gave him good-da.v as he went, and entering into eouversation, he 
proceeded in tlicir company till f hey reached the hank of the river. 
'J'iieie the course of his two companions led thorn to tlic right, while 
Ids went to the left, for he had already told tliem that he was going to 
■Malliiigton, and, leaving tlicm, lie walked stoutly on till tliey wore out 
of .sight; then seating hinuself on the liank, lio took off’ his shoes and 
stockings and washed his feet in (lie river, looked round to ensure that 
he was not observed, and taking the thick lioots out of his bundle, put 
a stone in each of the light sailor’s pumps, and cast them into the 
water. 


CJIAlTKll XIX. 

'I'liE man lay quite still, willi liis head partly turned on one .side, and 
his liat lieatcn down till it reached his eiehrows. The back of the 
lull, indeed, was (piilc knocked in, for there the blow' had fallen. ' His 
eyes were clo.scd, too, when his assailant walked away, and his hand 
remained exteinled, with a little memorandum-hook fallen from it on 
the grass. Hut as soon as the retreating footsteps become somewhat 
faint, the eyelids were slightly raised, then fully lifted, and he gazed 
down the path which the roliber had taken. Williams was still in 
sight, hut was lost the moment after lieUind the trees; and the traveller 
lifted his head and listened. Then raising himself slowly on his arm, 
he sat up, and put his hand to his brow, pushing off liis hat. A stream 
of lilood from the liaek of hiS head, wiiere one of the knotted points 
of ihe stick had cut the skin, followed and trickled down his neck,' 
while Ills eyes rolled somewhat dizzily, and he leaned his cheek upon 
lii.s hand. He uttered not a word, however, for several minutes, but 
once or twice jiut his left hand up to the spot where he laid received 
the blow, lie thou rose, but he soon sat down again, with a taint 
look - and. after a little, crawling to the spot where Ids pocket-book 
lay, he took it up, and looked over the contents. None of tho notes 
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had hccn tahcn, and he miinnurcd,—“Tliauk God, it is no worse! 
He has got all the guineas, thoiigh—the villain !—but 1 must get hack 
home somehow, and have my head looked to. It's a bad knock, but I 
think the skull i.s safe. I wish 1 could have got a good look at him. 
It was not that young fellow, Maltby, as he called himself—that’s clear 
enough. I wonder if 1 can walk now;” and, rising once more, he 
kept his feet better, and look®d about him. 

Gradually, as he recovered from the first efFects of the blow, an<l Ids 
ideas hccanie more clear and collected, he began to feel a stronger de¬ 
sire to punisli his assailant, and to think of the means of doing so. 
Though a fop of the lower school, and as vain as a nightingale, Mr. 
Tobias Gibbs was by no means a coward; and if Williams had met 
him face to face, although the latter was by far the stronger man of 
the two, a severe contest would certainly have taken place ere Mr. 
Gibbs parted with the money of his employers; for that respectable 
gentKnnaii was the country traveller for a large and wealthy wholesale 
perfumery house in Ijondon. Kcverthelc.ss, as he knew not by whom 
he luul been attacked, nor how' many confederates might be near, he 
hesitated a little as to his proceedings, and was delibei'ating upon the 
next step, when an approaching footfall, and the sound of a light air 
of the day whistled clear and merrily, made him turn round and look 
the other way. A inoinont after a man, wdiom he had seen the evening 
before at Mallington selling fruit, appeared through the trees, vralking 
(puctly homeward. 

'■ Stay a moment, my good fellow,” said the traveller, feeling him¬ 
self re-assured by his aspect; “ 1 wish you would help me a little, or 
at least let me walk homc'to .Mallington with you, for 1 have been 
knocked down.” 

“ liawk-a-mcrcy, sir so you have!” cried the man, looking at his 
head : “ why, who the deuce did you find to quarrel with in Wcnloek 
Wood 

“Nobody!” replied Mr. Tobias Gibbs. “Nor did any one quarrel 
with me.” 

“They must Jia’ been poachers, then'!” said the peasant. 

Mr. Gibbs contented himself with replying, “ Worse, my good friend, 
a great deal worec; for he has first broken my head, and then taken 
my purse.” 

“What sort of a fellow was he!” asked his new friend. “1 know 
most all the people aliout these parts,” 

“lean hardly tell,” answered Mr. Gihhs; “for T only got sight of 
him just as lie was going through the trees yonder, and then only saw 
his head and shoulders. He seemed a tall stout man, tliough.” 

“ Well, the best thing for you, master,” said the peasant, “ is to take 
hold of my arm, and toddle hack to Mijllington, to have your licad 
jAoked to. it’s a bad knock as ever I sec.” 

“Oh that is nothing,” answered Mr. T<itiias Gibbs. ’’A few dre.-.s- 
ings of Grimsditch’s famous vulnerary s.alvc will set that to rights in 
two days.” 
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CHAl’TER XX. 

In .1 small house upon the Kentish side of the river Tliames, to which 
dwelling yon entered hy a door hetwegn an old iron-shop and a r.ng- 
warehousc, there was a front room, with bars over the windows. The 
passage hy which the foot of the stairs was re.achcd was long and 
narrow ; and, besides the outer door, tvas .an inner sort of wicket, which 
was kept always locked. A step or two further in than the wiekot was 
the door of a small room on the left hand side, usually containiijg a 
turn-up bedstead—an old man, shaved once a fortnight—a young 
woman, washed not much oftener—and three small children, w'ho 
generally went without ablution. All the accessories were sallow, the 
I)assage was of no colour but that of dirt, and the fragments of a piece 
of oilcloth which had once carpeted it only served to make the visitor 
stmiiblo. 

The chamber w'aa only tenanted by two persona; the one 
occupying a chair, with his arm .leaning upon the mahogany, and hi.s 
whole ligure cast back in a sort of reckless daring attitude, as if ho 
felt himself perfectly at case where he was. The expression of the 
other’s features was very different; it was anxious, thoughtful, annoyed, 
and yet displaying an eH'ort to cast off the load of care. He leaned 
back on the sofa, with his head somewhat bent fonvard, bis brow 
slightly contrai ted, and his eyes looking at the face of his companion 
from under the drooping lids with a steady and thoughtful glance. 

The other was short very short—but remarkably broad set; his 
brow was high and wide, hut I lie l)ack of the head, thougli somewhat 
concealed by a quantity of thin light hair, that lloatcil in giuceful 
waves all over it, was as round as a ball, somewhat protuberant above 
and behind the cars, and large where the base was joined hy the tliiek 
neck. His complexion was pale, as if with th.at sort of sickness which 
■proceeds from intemperance of some kind, hlanehiug the clieek and 
hollowing the eye without diminishing the corporeal powers, at least in 
its earliest stages. 

Between the two stood a howl of strong hrandj' punch, to which 
each helped himself from time to time, without filling the gloss full, or 
drinking it off hastily; hut sipping the eontents quietly and leisurely, 
while they conversed. It was evident that they had not mot to drink, 
hut drank merely hecauso they ha<l met. 

The one tenant of the spnngiug housc—he who sat upon the sofa— 
the reader need hardly he told was Alfred Latimer; and tlie other, who 
sat near him, was a prisoner whom he had found there when the clear¬ 
sighted officials of the sheriffipounced upon him and hon; him oil, and 
to whose conversation he had been iudelited for several eheerful hours, „ 
wliudi might otherwise havd been passed drearily enough. But he was 
indebted to him for nothing else: for, sad to say, the conversation of 
the debtor's pri.son, call it i)y what name you will—Fleets King’s 
Bench, Whitceross-street, or spunging-house—^is full of nought hut con- 
tiuniiiatioii aud evil. Hark and sad is that companionship found 
there; and during the ten days that Alfred Latimer had spent within 
those walls, one after another, as they had come and, gone, the paasing 
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tenants of the prison had each taught him some lesson of fraud—hai 
each habituated his thoughts to the contemplation of some new' vie( 
But the man who was now beside him had been his constant monitoi 
had firet jnadc him aequainled with the ways of the place, and ha( 
afterwards informed him of a thousand hombic antecedents, W'hich art 
constantly befiilling the men wjio end in the prison at last. He him¬ 
self was an epitome of all the faults, follies, and vices —nay, I would 
say crimes—which can be committed in society w’itbout actual jjunisb- 
inent; and ho had arrived at that state where evil '• becomes man s 
good.” and he boasts of the wickedness he has done. The younger 
brother of a man of station and wealth, he had set out in life in an 
honourable profession, with powerful friends, and sufficient fortune, bu( 
the latter b.id been soon spent, and the former soon alienated. One 
vice followed'another, and with a combination of headstrong violence 
and shrew d cunning, he had avenged himself upon the connexions who 
had abandoned him, both by using their names to procure the'mean.- 
of his own gratification, and by rendering their relationship with him 
a disgrace to themselves. Through many a long afternoon he had 
amused his young companion with tales of what he had done in former 
yoiirsof the duels lie had fought, and the honest men he had slain to 
sliicid himself from the consequences of other deeds; ay, and of the 
tricks and devices he had used to make the shot take clVect, and to an¬ 
ticipate the tire of his adversary. It was all true, too true, and yet he 
boasted of it! Then he spoke of those whom he had swindled, and of 
all the cunning arts he had used to cheat and roh without calling ou 
his head the arm of the law; and many a wild adventure and narrow 
escape was told between, wliich, seasoned ivitli wit and eloquence, for 
ho poBsessed both, and gilt witli jest and sophistry, for lie spared 
neither, w'erc full of interest to his hearer. 

The effect upon tlie mind of Alfred Latimer w'as what might be 
e.xpeeted. It was not to incline him to follow exactly the same course- 
■”or the ditferenee lictween the two characters marked out a sejiarat c 
path for each; but it was to sweep away every vestige of principle, lb- 
went into that foul place, reckless, vehement, full of ticiy passions and 
ilangerous weaknesses, but with some hesitations and some doubts. Iti 
ten days his doubts and hesitations were gonevirtue was his scorn, 
honour was a name, and pleasure of one kind or another was the only 
good. 

lie had been telling his companion his circumstances and situation: 
and, oh ! how merrily the other laughed to hear that he had suffered 
himself to be refused money by a wealthy mother. 

“Why, what would you have donel” demanded Alfred Latimer, 
somewhat ashamed of his ignorance in the eyes of his companion. 

“ Done 1" exclaimed Captain Tanker alle. “ There were tw enty 
things to be done. Just write a ebeque in jier name for tlie money she 
ought to have given you; Or, if you did not like that, supply voursoH' 
from the plate chest. We should always make our relations do what 
they ooglit to do—it is a duty we owe them. Or, if you did not like 
to do that, why not come up to town, and order three or four thousand 
pounds’ worth of things in her name—have them sent homo to your 
lodging, and transi'er them to a fence or a pawnbroker! I could tell 
you a dozen of making fathers and mothcre, and brothers 
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and uncles, perform the duties ol relationship!” and again he laughed 
merrily. 

While it was still ringing upon his lip the door opened, and the 
master of the house put in his head, saying,—“ Air. Latimer 
here is .a gentleman wi.sl>es to see you and, looking' towards the door 
the young man beheld Air. Alortou coming forward from the top of the 
'.airs. 


CIT.APTEU XXI. 

AloiiTON looked round with an c-T.presion of coiintenaneo not al to¬ 
gether easy to describe. Tlierc was pain in it and surprise; but as his 
eye.-' ratlier wandered round the miseral)le room he was mitering, than 
turned witli any feeling of eommiseratiou towards its tenants, it was 
easy to perceive that his feelings were more general than particular; 
:iud, in tnitli, lie was at that moment asking liimself—“ Does the law 
of England really and truly consign imliappy wretches who have con¬ 
tracted debts, which- - often liy tlie result of accident or misfortune— 
they capnot jiay, to suoli an abode as this, to he preyed upon liy a set 
of harpies who wring from them all tliat they have left'! Tlio old 
oimishmcnt- if ever there was such a one—of throwing a man into a 
]iit full of serjicnts was bettor tluin this.” 

Whatever wore his rellecdions, Alfred L.atimer started up to receive 
liim with a very different air and manner from those which he usually 
bore. 

“Ah. Alortoii,” he said, “tliis is very kind of you, to come to see 
mo; tori suppose you ;irc not gnilihcd yourself; and so that niiust be 
your motive.'' 

“ That alone.” replied (he young goiitloiiian. “ I wish to Iiavo a few 
iiiiinites’ conversation witli you, iKiwever, when you are at leisure." 

“Oh! l)y-aml-hy will do,” said Air, Latimer; “come, sit down and 
lake some pniieli." 

“No, J thank you,” answered Mort,on; “I nev'er ilriiik punch. 
Uni, by v'oiir good leave, I should be glad to.speak with you soon, as 
my time i.s very short." 

" Well, you can speak now.” replied Alfred Latimer. “ This is only 
my f riend. Captain Tankoirille.—Captain Tankervillc, my f riend. Air. 
Alortou.” 1 

(hiptain Tankerviile rose and bowed with a cold air; for it is won¬ 
derful how soon men, niiieli :iceustomcd to the world, contrive to sepa¬ 
rate the classes of mankind one from the other,—the wheat from the 
elnilT,—and approjiriatc to themselves tliat which may servo their pur¬ 
poses, ,md none other. In. an instant C'lptain Tankerville perceived 
tliaf, Alorton was a man neiflier to be gulled nor to he led—^ncither to 
ho his dupe nor ids eompijiion. It was not wortli wliilc either to he 
civil or to he nide, however; and, after having received a slight incli¬ 
nation of tlie head in return for liis kow, .Vli'red’s fellow-captive saf 
down again, resolved not to quit the field without necessity. 

Alortou cut the matter very short, saying, “ What I have to com¬ 
municate, Ijatimer, must ho in priv:ite; ilbr it refers not only to your 
own affairs, which you might not care about cntcri|)g upon before that 
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geutleman, hut to those of others, who mifflit not judge such u course 
expedient. Can we not go into another room 

“ No, no,” said Captain Tankorville, rising at this strong liint. “ If 
I am in the way 1 will beat my retreat. Good-evening for the pi-escnt, 
Latimer:” and he walked tow’ards the door. The young gentlcmati 
accompanied him so far, siying something about his conference not 
being long, and then returned to Morton. 

“Well, what news from Mallington, Morton ?” a.sked he, ladling 
himself out a little of the punch that remained. “ 3 suppose my good 
mother has heard ol this afl'air, thougli 1 did not tell her. I’d have 
died upon i>rison-allowauce rather than have written one word to 
her.” 

“ There you are very wrong,” replied Hiorton, in a grave tone- 
“ Whatever may be Mrs. Charlton’s faults, w:inl of all'oction for you 
is not amongst them; and it. is at her rcijuest that 1 came to town hist 
night.” 

“ But has she sent the money!” demanded her execllcnt son. 
“ What the devil is the ii.se of sending you, unless she has sent the 
money.” 

“That she could not," rcplieil Jforton, feeling his check begin to get 
a little wann at the perfeet hearllessness which tlic youth displayed. 
“ Mrs. Charlton, iu her teiidoniess for you, and in the distress of mind 
which your situation occasioned^ was induced to lay hclore me tlie 
state of lier affairs iu a inaiiucr wliieli has proved to me, and would 
prove to you, the utter impossibility of her paying your delits. She lias 
not the money ! Slie has only her jointure, and---iiay, do not inter¬ 
rupt me till I have done and tliat 1 am sorry to say has heeu encum¬ 
bered very considerably in couse<iucnee of lier having kept up since 
Mr. Charlton’s death tlic same estahlishmont whicli existed during his 
life. Your debts, it seems, amount to nearly a thousand pounds, and 
it would require the saerifiee of several yearn’ income for her to pay 
those and her own ahso.” 

Alfred Latimer leaned his hc.ad upon his hand, evidenMy not liking 
at all the idea of being left a pri.soncr for years. All Ids dreams of 
jileasurc and adventure wlicti he should have regained Iiis liherl.y wore 
put to flight; and after having remained for some moments in silence, 
lie said, “ Well, then, 1 suppose 1 must go into the Bench and get the 
rules.” 

hlortoii purposely made no reply; and the next instant his young 
comp,anion looked up laughing, as if a new thouglit had struck him, 
exclaiming, " Morton, 1 have a better plan than that.. You get your 
marriage over with Louisa as soon as possible, and then lend me the 
money out of her fortune.” 

“ Jly marriage with Mi.ss Cliarlton !” said Jlortoii, gravely, and in a 
tone of surprise, for he had entertained no idea tliat Alfred Latimer 
liad so completely settled tlie matter for h'a’n in his own mind. “ My 
dear sir, you are spcakiiig of a matter as determined which is verj' far 
from being so. Doubtless Mif'S Charlton is worthy of the affection of 
pcisons much higher in station and fortune than myself; hut-” 

“ Booh—pooh, nonsense, Morton,” replied Latimer. “ Do you sup¬ 
pose I have not got my eyes'! You are in love with Ijonisa, and 
Ijouisa with you, a'ld my j lothcr has made up her mind that you shall 
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marry her; but,” he added, after thinking for a moment, " f should 
not wonder if she made yon pay for it. You know lyouisa when she is 
of age can marry any one she likes, with my mother’s consent: but if 
that consent lie not given, and she does marry, the whole property 
goes to my respectable parent, and I don’t know her if she does 
not make wlioever does gain her consent come down pretty 
roundly.’ 

Tlii.s was a ray of light to Kdmond olforton. wliich served to illumi¬ 
nate at once every dark point in Mrs. C'liarlton’s conduct towards him. 
Art seldom veils itself so completely as to ptui.s altogether undetected, 
unless the passions or foibles of those on wliom it is practised lend it 
very vigorous aid. Such had not been the ease with Jlorton, for though 
no man is Avithont some touch of vanity, his was not of that degree or 
kind wliieli conid make him lielicve that JIrs. Charlton had heen so 
completely fascinated with ins good mien or higli qualities as to make 
him lier own fropient guest, and licr siep-dauglitcr’.s constant com¬ 
panion, Avitliout some secret motive. Nevertheless, to set up her hus- 
liand’s child for sale to tlio best liidder was something almost too 
gross iuid shameless to ho hclievcd. 

•• Come, come, Morton,” said his companion, after indulging Iiim in 
a reverie for a few minutes, “ whatever you may have expected witli 
l.ousia, it Avould lie w ell worth your while to give my mother a good 
sum—ay, even as much as lialf her fortune—and the old lady enunot 
w.ell ask more, 1 should think. You Avoiild then got four thousand a 
year at least, and a very heautifiii girl into the bargain—ay, and tlie 
best girl in all the world too.” 

Morton listened to liim to the end. and then replied. “I think, 
Uilimer, you mistake your mother’s views, and 1 am (piitc sure that 
you mistake rue altogether. You ivill liud that, whatever may bo 
my feelings, 1 am not one to make a matter of merehatidise of M iss 
('liarltou’s hand ; that you may depend upon. But to return to otlitr 
matter.s. Tliere is an easier, a more honourable way of relieving you 
from tlic difficulties tliat press upon you, and of deliveriug you 
speedily from this place. I infonned yciiir mother that 1 thought I 
could arrange tlie matter, and during tliis morning 1 have ascertained 
the fact.” 

“ Ay !” said iiis eompauion ; ” lioAV is that!” 

“ The money can lie horrowed," replied Morton, “ on the property 
which is settled upon you. My solicitor hits a client wlio Avill advance 
it.” 

“ Ay, .at ten per cent., I suppose,” said the youth ; " and e.at up the 
whole iiieomo with interest.” 

“No. not so,” answered JIorl,on, “at four per cent. I would nof. 
meddle with any usurious ^t ransaction, and J have told him to have 
ready twelve hundred peumds, in case you like to take advantage of 
the proposal. Tlien, witli all clchts paid, youtvill liavc someAvhatmore 
than tAvo hundred pounds to go on-with, and I trust that with the 
somewhat severe AA'arning you have received, you wall see the ueecssity 
of limiting your expenses by your imwnie.” 

“ Whatever I do. you are a capital felloAV, Morton,” replied Alfred 
Latimer, “ and have set the matter rirfitfsijpr me a devil of a deal better 
than Tankorville would have done. fl^tAjpuld hiifrc had mo set these 
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'go'" 

cilditorB at defiance, take the rates, and live Jollily upon what I Imvc 
got.” 

“ Perhaps he might wish to help yoa to spend it," observed Morton, 

“ Take core what yon say of him I * exclaimed Alfred Latimer, laugh¬ 
ing ; “ he is a fire-eating fellow, and has shot several men upon lighter 
words than those.” 

“ So I have heard,” answered Morton, calmly ; “ but I am not veiy 
much aftaid of such things, and gentlemen before they fight alway.-i 
take care that the persons whom they so honour are those who are 
justified in requiring it.” His tone and look were perfectly composed, 
but proud—almost haughty.; and .Mfred Latimer w.ag a good deal 
strudk with an air which he had never before seen his companion as¬ 
sume. “Were it not so,” continued Morton, “every bhiekleg and 
sharper would cany all questions'at the pistol's muzzle. But what do 
yon say to my suggestion 1 Docs it meet your views!” 

“ Oh, of coarse it does,” replied Latimer, “ and the sooner I am out 
of this cursed place the better. I declare the room slinks of broken 
maliogany.” 

“Rum-punch and cigMs," added Morton, wdth a faint smile. 
“ However, you cannot quit it to-night. To-morrow we must get you 
bail; and then I will leave you to settle the rest with my solicitor, for 
I have business that calls me back to Mallington.” 

“ Wliat, have you not done skeiching'/” said Alfred Latimer, with a 
gay laugh; “but I shall join you there as soon as all Is arr;uiged. for I 
have some sketehe.s to take, too, of objects as prettv, to mv eves al 
least.” ■ ' 

Morton was silent, for the words of Alfred Latimer might have 
several senses; but he could hardly venture to take them in one 
honourable to the speaker. “ God grant,” he said at length, somewh.al 
abruptly, “that some honourable attichnient may bring and fix you 
there. It would be the very best thing foi you. However, i will di¬ 
rect my solicitor to find you bail, and will be with you about (weive 
to take you to his office. !^o good-d.-iy to you, Latimfr." 

They shook hands, and Morton departed, leaving Alfred Latimer in 
a deep fit of thought. W h,at was his mind revolving so eanicstly 1 
■Did he feel grateful for the kindness ho received'! W.as he Unichcd 
by the interest taken in his fate'! Was he busy with good resolutions 
for the future 1 .Mas! no. His first qne.stion to himself was.—“ AVho 
th^o devil can this fellow be '! He speaks as if he were the Prince of 
B ales. A poor painter!—pooh ! I should not wonder if he were 
the son of some rich East Indian, who has smothered a Begum, and 
brought over her money chests. It is a capital countrj', that' India.” 


CHAPTER XX U, 

!(« a street not far from the inns of court, though not exact]v 
.within tboir solemn ))rccincts-tn little more airy and cheerful thaii 
•those dark recesses of tlic law. Imt still HUieiling strong of rod 
tape and blue b.agR—are iiunicrons houses iulnaiited by solicitora, 
whose doors, like .those of.-.f :>!acc to which in some respects they 
•bear a cousiderabU( resom*'luiilo dnasmncli as those who once get 
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into them hare a difficulty in getting out again, and are pretty well 
tormented while they are in), stand erer open to receive the poor sinners 
whom fate or folly lead to enter. One of the best and cleanest houses 
in this street was number forty-three, but yet the passage by which one 
entered would have puzzled (Bdipus if the Sphynx had asked when it 
was washed; and in the midst, just beyond a large door-mat, which 
appeared to have been placed there to prevent people from carrying 
any of the dirt away with them, there was—nay, there is, for it is 
impossible it can have been removed—a large black stain of ink, which 
must have been spilt nearly at the same time as the blood of David 
itizzio on the floor of sad Holyrood, that store-house of tragedies. At 
about ten o’clock on the morning succeeding the day of Morton's visit 
to Alfred Latimer, a gentleman, mounted on a handsome bay honsc, 
.stopped at the door of number forty-three, and insUntly a groom rode 
up to take his rein. 

Dismounting slowly, he entered the passage, and walked on to a 
room at the end ; and opening the said door he found himself in the 
Ijrescnce of eight or nine clerks, shut up in boxes or pens. He was 
not the least abashed, however, and when the head common-law clerk 
.ulvanced from the stall, with a sweet smile, the gentleman only' in¬ 
quired whether Mr. (luatterly had yet arrived 1 

The clerk assured him that Mr. Quatterly had been there for an 
hour; and, without more ado, Mr. Morton, for he it was, walked up 
the stairs, and opened a door on the first floor to the left. Within was 
.uiotber door covered w'ith green baize, impervious to w'ind and sound, 
and it also oiicnod under the young gentleman’s hand, disclosing a 
<-omfoitable room within, ornamented with a large table, covered over 
with innumerable packets of papers, all tied up and labelled; a large 
hook-case, filled with books, in brown calf) all looking so like each 
.)thcr that they might have been token for one family; and an cldcrly 
gcntlcman, besides sundiT chairs and a lamp, the fiame of which, like 
that on A'csto’s altor, was kept ever burning by certain virgins, who 
lived in the penetralia of the temple. The elderly gentleman at the 
fable, Air. Quattcrly, had passed his meridian by several years, being 
now fifty-eight, or fifty-nine. To see him sitting one would liavc said 
he was six feet high ; to sec him standing one soon perceived tliat he 
wa.s not more than five feet seven. The upper part was largo, round, 
and bulky; the lower part minute enough to m:i,kc an almost ludicrous 
contrast with the rest. See how round, and smooth, and almost soft 
his face seems, with its rosy cheeks and its little no.se. (libbon him¬ 
self, notw'ithstonding Madame da Dofland’s terrible mistake, had never 
such a pair of checks as that; and then those merry little twinkling 
black eyes, w'ith something both of high manly sagacity in them, and 
of childlike fun, how they neep out from under the thin cye-hrows. 
Vou sec he is as bald, too.^ a haddock, except just over the oars, and 
in the fat back of his necX, where the grey' hair flows away in a pig¬ 
tail. He is a stout man, too—rather too stout, inclined to be a little 
corpulent, yet active. Then his clothing is somewhat peculiar: a 
black coat powdered on the coltor, a jeckerchicf as white as snow, a 
white waistcoat without a speit, tliough somewlxat yellowish from 
London washing; but those dral) kncc lrtwcbes, and those grey worsted 
stockings!—surely that is noV in kef.jipA Mr. Qfattorly. But per- 
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haps he may consider his legs unworthy of their trunk, and treat then; 
accordingly; or is it that from their littleness he regards them man 
tenderly, and wraps them in all that is warmest '! That is jirol>ahi,\ 
the right solution of the enigma; and 1 declare the man has got a paii 
of silver buckles in his small shoes. 

Such ira.s the ffonticuian in whose presence Mr. Morton now ap 
peared: and. when the latter entered the room, Mr. Quattorly nvts 
looking steadily at the .shagreen case of a pair of spectacles which lay 
upon the tabic before him. 

“ Ah! good morning, sir; good morning," he said, a.s soon as ho be¬ 
hold Morton, at tlic same time rising and putting a chair for him, 
though, as he moved about with a ligllt step, he seemed so top-heavy 
that it wiis hardly possible not to think eveiy moment he would topple 
over. “ Be .seated, my de.ar sir, he seated. What news from his Ma¬ 
jesty’s country seat in Sunoy I You saw your lost mutton, 1 suppose, 
last night. I’ray, did you find him shorn to your hand ? as, according 
to all rules—and those of the King’s Bench especially—he ought to 
1 ) 0 , though the fleece of those who get in there one would think were 
hardly worth plucking.” 

“There are always persons quite ready, my dear sir,” replied Mor¬ 
ton, with a smile, “ to gather up the gleanings which more legitimate 
husbandmen have let fall.” 

“ A cut at the lawyers!” cried Mr. Qiiatterly, “ that’s unkind ; that’s 
unfair. ‘ Nemo repentc fuit turpissimus.' It takes five years to make 
an iitlorney, hoy'! 1 know what you mean. But, j)ray do not call us 
all husbandmen. 1 have nothing of the hushanil in me, though I 
think I know some one who has ; - ha 1 ha! ha!” 

There was a merriment, a joviality in his laughtluat was not to he 
resisted; and Morton joined in somewhat more quietly, adding, as 
soon as the caehinnation of the lawyer would allow of his being hcanl— 

“ But, my good friend, have you got the deed prepared as far as possi¬ 
ble '! tor I would fain have it settled at once." 

"Settled !" said the solicitor; “he is thinking of the settlements 
already. How these young men’s wits do get infl.amod with matri¬ 
mony as soon jib the siJark is blown into a blaze—that's not a pun, 
mind you—it's a fine light of imagination beautiful!.y expressed ; for 
though you may he a spark, and a gay spark too, yet you have not 
shown yourself easily fanned into the nocewry state of combus¬ 
tion.” 

“But an answer-an answer, my dear air," said Morton. “Is this 
deed ready, as far as mjvy be ! for I wish to carry the young man out 
of the templations of Jjondon as soon as mjiy.be.” 

“ Pooh! leave him alone, and he’ll come home, and npjst likely 
bring a fat tail behind him,” answered thp lawyer, having re'eburse t<v 
one of his favourite illustrations. “The tctnptations of Bondon 1 iDid 
ever one hear a sane man talk of such things'! 1 never found anv 
temptation in Bondon. ,\11 mine have been in the country. B.y the 
way, 1 hope you have thought of me this year. I must have a pop at 
the birds, and you, or your late (father, have always provided me.” 

“Oh, yes!” replied Mortoji, “you shall have enough. Come 
down to me at Mallington. sk'nh I will give ,vou enough to do.” 

“To dnvw the a ttleme^taulev'!” crifcd Mr. Quattorly, with anew 



iiurst of laughter: “ but from what I hear, you have tJbeady bagged 
the best of the game there before the scaBon, you poacher.' But I’ll 
I come, and if 1 leave you a single cock phea.sant my name’s not Qiiat- 
terly. Can draw the settlements after dinner, fall asleep over them, 
■send them up to Bell, get an opinion that nobody on earth can read, 
and leave a whole generation of lawsuits for the lienefit of my clerks 
and theiv children, ill ust take care of the poor boys in the oMce, you 
know. But come, I see you are impatient. Now to I)u.'!iness. Ifhat 
<loes the young fellow say'! That is the first question. J have known 
young dogs so fond of that kennel, that nothing would get them out of 
it, and there is no use of drawing deeds unless one is sure they will be 
signed.” 

But. my dear sir. I told you I was sure,” replied Jlorton, in a tone 
of vexation; “ he will sign it willingly - he w;ts trausiiortpd at the very 
idea.” 

“No, no, no—not transported yet!” cried Mr. Quattcrly: “soon 
may be! for aught you or 1 know. He's on the high road, it would 
.seem ; and taking the high road is one .step to transportation, if not to 
the gallows. He’s in a spunging housc, I think you said. No fear of 
his not being well cleaned out, then, and lit for white washing. Had 
he got any one with him !—a poor parson, who had spent too much in 
gin-.aud-water, and seven children, or anything of tlwt .sort; or a 
maiden lady of nine-and-thirty, who had been ruined by lawyers anil 
sal volatile ! Tho.so arc the sort of companions that make a man 
transported to get out.” 

"No, indeed,” answered Morton; “be had with him one Captain 
Tankervillo, a very dangerous person, 1 believe.” 

“Oh, the villain I” cried Mr. Quattcrly; “if he’s in, it is, indeed, 
high time to get the other out. If ho carried in with him a single 
virtue, or a luilf-crown piece, that fellow will pick his pocket of it. But 
to set your mind at ease, 1 sat up last night for half .an hour, and drew 
up a little memorandum, as good its a deed, which one of the clerks is 
Just now writing out. It will be done before twelve, and you can pack 
him up in a hamper us soon as it is signed, and send him off to Mal- 
lington by the night coach, taking care to put him in head foremost, 
and write upon tlic other side, ‘ Keep this side up 1’ it is his only 
chance of having his brain turned right again." 

“ But, my good friend, wc must contrive to get bail for him before 
I can bring him here,” said Morton. 

“ Why, bail him yourself, or bring bim in the sheriff’s custody,” said 
Mr. Quatteriy. “My name will make them all compliance; but, 1 
forgot—your mystery—your mystery!—and, mothinks, you forgot too. 
If you come with him here, you will have your name shouted from 
clerk to clerk to split tlic welkin. That will never do. Bet me see;” 
and turning to a book witS two brass clasps, he read:—“ Jlr. Twistle- 
ton at eleven—Johnny J)i'?imow at three—Sir Arthur M’More at half¬ 
past. Well, I can go to him at half-past eleven, for Tw istleton only 
w.'ints to borrow fifteen thousand pounds on a mortgage in the muon. 
That’s a property easily conveyed, ambthen I can go to the lad myself. 
You can meet me there, for he migh®. prove refractory about leaving 
me to settle with the creditors, and * i«ii. as in the rinc. it is as well 
to have a backer.” 



“But he cannot get out without the creditors being j)aid, or liaring 
Boenrity," replied Morton. 

“Oil; people get out wondcrhiily,”answered Mr. Quattoiiy; 
a.s to security, there is nothing so safe as a hackney-coach and a ten 
pound note, but one somolimeH break.s don-n, and the others turn oiii 
forged. However, it is as well not to hail him at all, for then he must, 
cither both sign and jtay, or remain where he is, but you will never get 
your money, I can tell you, for bis mother ha.s the property for life.'’ 

“The loss will not be great,’’ replied Morton, “and 1 shall be wel! 
satisfied if wo suce.eed in rescuing liim.” 


CHAmiK XXIII. 

Aupred Latimeu and his dear new-found friend, Captain Tankerville, 
sat at their breakfast at about eleven o'clock, and the table wa.s 
covered in a way that the drawing-room of the spunging-houso seldom 
saw. What a curious sensation that very collocation “ drawing-room 
of a sponging- liouse ” gives. J'erhaps nothing on earth brings forth 
the painful points in any painful subject more than when some image 
is accidentally combined with it to which we have been accustomed to 
attach ideas of pleasure. The drawing-room of a spunging-house! The 
drawing-room of a prison ! The place where we have been accustomed 
to spend pleasant hours, to enjoy our allotted portion of relaxation with 
those most dear tons, the name of that jdacc connected with a prison ! 
—with suffering and sorrow, and want and captivity !—What a con¬ 
trast in that strange combination! However, there they sat; the 
money whieli Latimer had got for his horeo was not yet gone; and 
with the true spirit of his cla.«sof men, he thouglit tliat (us lie was soon 
to bo free and have somewluit more than two hundred pounds in his 
pocket, it mattered not how' speedily the snm he liad was spent. He 
had therefore invited Captain Tankerville to breakfast, .and bad or¬ 
dered and paid for all sorts of tilings—liroiled liam and fish, coflee and 
tea, muffins and rolls, sweatmeats and honey. The Cerlierns of the 
house, at the first mention of his wants and wishes, had divined, from 
long experience, that the gentleman who had visited his prisoner the 
night before had come to announce his speedy liberation, and he con¬ 
sequently determined to make the most of his time. He got every¬ 
thing that was required, therefore, with great promptitude, and charged 
him three times the value for all. Never were such dear eggs set 
down upon a table; never did York or Westphalia produce such ex¬ 
travagant ham: never did a fishmonger ask such a price for fish. But 
it was then, and is in a degree now, a part oT the law of England that 
all its oflieials should have a privilege of skinning the unfortunate, 
and trading in tlie follies of the foolish. 

Alfred Latimer had toldhis evil counselled almost all that had taken 
place between him and Mr. Morton. He had not, indeed, told all, for 
Louisa's name bad never been mentioned. There was something so 
pure, so sweet, so good in the veiy idea of the sister of his boyhood, 
that, bad as he was, and hardened as he was growing, he shrojik from 
■the very mention of her exisl^mce in Ac presence of one whom he 
instinctively felt ^’^0 eourd’^pj^mind, ai^xl gross in habit of thought. 



“ So," said Captain Taiikerville, with the slightest possilde sneer 
upon his lip, •• this Mr. Morton, it seems, wants to take you liack and 
tic yon to your inotiior’s apron-string again. If 1 were yon, I wouldn't, 
go: I’d stop here in Ijondon as soon as I had got the money, if it 
were only just to show them that they couldn’t make a lialiy or a fool 
of me any more.” 

So 1 sBould,” answered Alfred Latimer laughing, “ but 1 have other 
things that draw mo to Mallington besides my mother's apron-string. 
I've got some business to (io there. Captain ; but as soon as that i.-; 
done r shall come back again.” 

■■ Well, 1 wisli to Heaven!” said Captain Tankerville, ‘- that white 
yon arc getting this money you would get fifty pounds for me. 1 can 
pay yon in throe months, but in the meantime it’s a great bore to be 
kept in for thirty pounds all that time.” 

"Oh ! I’ll lend you the fifty pounds,” replied Alfred f/atimer, “for 
Oiero will be more than two hundred after paying all my debts, which 
i am to have to start me again.” 

" You are a devilish good fellow, Latimer,” said his companion, “and 
I’m very much obliged to you ; so much obliged, indeed, that I’ll just 
give you a hint which you may take or not as you like. Here you are 
to get twelve hundred pounds. It is nobody’s giving to you, but raised 
ujiou j'our own property ; and so it is your own, therefore you may do 
wliat ,YOU like with it. Now, Timson, the officer, tells me that all tlu- 
detainers against you do not amount to two hundred pounds, and if 1 
were you I’d just ])ay them off, put the other thousand in my pocket , 
uvke a start for the Continent, and let the rest of the scoundrels who 
nave bills against me whistle for tlie money, Ueyond doubt tlicy have 

elioatod you out of two-tbirds of tlic amount, ami I’d see them all- 

Itefore 1 paid them.” 

•• (th ! they liave cheated mo enough, 1 know.” said Alfred Latimer, 
" au<l what you propo,se isn’t a had plan. 1 could easily run down from 
■Mallington to Southampton,” lie continued musing, "and get over to 
Havre.” 

"'I’o be sure you could,” answered Captain Tankerville. “I did it 
once myself three or four yetirs ago. Instead of going over to Calais, 
where 1 thought tliey would lur on the look out for me. I went round to 
Southampton and got clear off. The fact was,Iliad been called oiit by 
(ireen, of the Dragoons. He was a devilish good shot, 1 knew, and so 
was 1. Now I, being the man called out, had by right the first fire ; 
but my fool of a second gave that up, as they are getting into the 
habit of doing, and agreed tliat we should fire together. Both Green 
and I looked out sharply for the word; and I am sure enough tliat we 
should both have gone head over heels together, but somehow or 
another 1 fireil just half a second first,before the word was well out of 
Fitshcrberi’s mouth. 1 oppose I was a little nervous”-—and he 
laughed with a low, unplet^il, meaning laugli. “However, they swore 
that 1 had fired before my time, and as Green was as dead as a door- 
luiil it was expedient that I should take myself off as fast as po.S8ible. 
Tiie two seconds, however, kept their own couiwel, thanks to the law, 
which makes the seconds priucipalsi if the matter is brought in 
murtler, so the aflair was hushed up.wpt tlic two fools would never 
speak to me afterwards, just if I we .e going to/stand still and be 



shot through the head. Green would not have gone a bit the less for 
that, so it was just as well to take care of myself.” 

What might have been Alfred Latimer’s reply to this very candid 
communication cannot be told; for just as the other brought it. to a 
conclusion, the Cerberus came up announcing Mr. Quattcrly; and the 
young gentleman had only time to ask “M'ho the Devil’s he ?” -when 
the large head and shoulders of the worthy solicitor appeared, with 
the little logs walking busily underneath them. He looked at Captain 
Tankcrville with a sardonic grin, his .small black eyes sparkling un- 
jdeasfiutly, iind the cornci-s of liis capacious month turning down. 

“All, captain !” he said, “you here I I'ou’ve chaugoil your lodgirigl 
see—you’re right, you're right—‘To fresh fields and pa.stures new.’ ” 

’’Of course I did not come here willingly, s'r,” replied Captain 
Tankervillc, “but 1 shall soon be out, that’s one comfort.” 

“Mo, no, no,” said Mr. Quattcrly, “■ it may be a come foiih, but nol 
a comfort, surely”—and he laughed at his abominable pun—"but stay 
where you are. stay where you arc. The tSurrey side is best. Hettor 
air even in King’s-bench-walk than Horscmougcr-laue, cn)itain.” 

“Sir. do you intend to insult me'!” asked the other, with his lirow 
darkening; “ if so 1 shall know ” 

“Mo, no, not at all,” replied Mr. Quatterly, “not at all, captain. 
I'm a great coward ; I never tight.—I’m too big to tight: 1 never fought 
but once, and that was with my fists. Didn’t moan g^ything nn- 
ploasant, but you know the place where one last sees a radln naturally 
recurs to one’s mind when next we meet him. Von know my wuiy, and 
how 1 rattle on, and you should only laugh at it—‘ The little dog 
laughed,’ you know. ‘ to see such sport., though the dish ran away with 
the spoon.’ Hut this is Mr. Jjatimer, J suppo.se. Sir, my busincs.s is 
with you.” 

" Well, then, Ijatiraor, I will not interrupt your husincss with this 
person,” said Captain TaukorviUe, witli a very savage air ; and ho 
walked out of flic room, tinding the presence of Mr. Quatterly hy no 
means a relaxation. 

“ 11a ! ha ! ha ! ” cried the good solicitor, sitting down. “ Well, Mr. 
Latimer, adversity does make us acquainted with strange hcd-fellows. 
But to business, sir. I wait upon you at the desire of a client of mine, 
Bdward Wilmot. Esq., and another client of mine, Mr. Morton. The 
one luis a sum of money to lend, the other luis requested that it may 
be lent to you. He has explained the nature of the security ; and as 
the deed cannot be properly drawn up for some time, 1 have brought a 
little memoiundum of agreement which will serve the purpose in the 
interim, being unwilling to keep you in such a place, and amongst such 
a set of scamps, a moment longer than is necessary. 1 thought 1 should 
find Mr. Morton here.” 

Mr. Latimer at once commenced inquiries directed to find out how 
Mr. Quattcrly intended to, pay the montV; hut that gentleman in¬ 
formed him that it would be requisite^to pay all the detaining 
creditors in the first place, and then to discharge the bills of all the 
others, a list of which had been obtained from Mrs. Charlton, to whom 
they had all at various timei applied concerning her son’s debts. 

■“ That done,” he said, “ 1 will (and over the balance to yon.” 

Allred Ijatimcr, ^lowcver, dctqurred t^tlie payment of hi.s debts by 



sny. other hands than his own, saying, “ You do not think I should like 
to be arrested again, I suppose'!" 

“ STot at all,” roi)lied Mr. Quatterly, “not at all. Can have no ob¬ 
jection to your paying them youMolf; but you know, my dear sir, the 
detainers must be discharged, or yon cannot get out.” 

“ Ves, I know that," answered the young man; “ but it would look as 
if 1 could not be truslcd, if 1 were to have any one else pay the rest of 
the people but niysclf.” 

“ V'^ery true—so it would,” said the solicitor, who perfectly saw 
through the wliolc nianunivro, and suspected who had prompted it. 
“ iVell. wo will pay the detaining credilor-s first, and then leave you to 
settle with the others. JJiit the shoritf's office must first he searched, 
and we may iis w ell hare that done while we arc waiting for hlorton. 

1 will go and send the man helow to do it;’’ and he wafkc<l out, and 
closed the door behind him. 

“ lie so good,” he said, as soon as lie got into the <len below, and li.ad 
closed that lioor too, “to send round as fast .as ))ossiblo to all fdiose 
jicrsons named in tliitt list, and tell tbem, with my (^ompliiiicnts, to 
lodge detainers against Alfred Latimer, Estp. for the amount ot their 
bills before one o’clock, or they won’t be paid. 'I'liou, at half-past one, 
search the office, and come up and report. Don’t go to the people your¬ 
self, tliat would not he regular. Send some one you can trust. Do you 
iindcrstaiid 

'■ f)h, yes, Mr. (Quatterly.'’ replied the man, winking his left eye, “ I 
twig;” and tlio solicitor returned to the young gentleman above, and 
entered into plea-saiit conversation with Iiim. 

“Airy licro!” lie said, looking out of tlie window; “airy, Mr. 
Latimer; and, doubtless, good society.” 

“ Why, you do not seem to think tlie only society I have got very 
pleasant,” replied tlie other, “if one may judge by the way you spoke 
to Lajitaiu Tankerville.” 

“Mo offenee meant, I can assure you, sir,” replied the lawyer ; “ he 
has heen twice accused of swindling, it is true, and once of forgery— 
all through a mistake, no doubt—all through a mistake : but, never¬ 
theless, cliaraeter is a very funny thing. It is very like a certain gentle¬ 
man mentioned in iiistory, and named llumpty Dumpty, about whom 
there is this legend;— 

4 

‘ Humpty Dumpty sat on a w.all, 
llumpty Dumpty got a grc.at fall; 

All the king’s liorscs imd all tlio king’s men 
Cannot set Humpty Dumpty up agtun.’ 

And so it is with a man’s rcimtation, Mr. Latimer. It takes a great 
many horses ami a great many men to set up a cliaractcr once fallen; 
friable materials, sir,—I'riabljf materials—easily cracked, and not easily 
mended.” •’ 

Mr. (iuatterly meant well, very well; and had Alfred Latimer been, 
as he supposed, a young man standing on the brink of evil, his obser¬ 
vations would have heen as well directed as they were meant; but 
there is a particular point of moral dcgi^idation where the sight of the 
dark gulf into which vice plunges man 'is more dangerous than ser¬ 
viceable, and that is when they are in it ’ 



Such was the state of Alfred Latimer, lie knew more of his 
own eoiiduet than the man w ho spoke, and hi.s only reHection was, 
“Well, then, there is no use of tryiu,u'. l‘m in for it, and mu.st 
go on.” 

While those thoinrhts were [lassing through hi.s mind, klr. Morton 
was ushered in. After a few niiiuiles had passe<l, the solicitor seemed 
to grow somewhat i)npatieiit, .aiid inf|iiireil if Mr. Latimer knew the 
amount of tUdils already appearing against him in Ihe sherifi s olliee. 

The young geiitlemaii answered 1,'oldly, “ .\l>oiit two hundred 
pouml.s.” 

Mr. (Juattcrly rciilied, “Oh 1 if that Is all, 1 have money enough at 
my. hanker's to give ehef|iK's for the amount; if it had been much 
more 1 must have gone home to get if. But this fellow is so long that 
I do not know wdiat to do; 1 shall he too late for my next appoiul- 
meut.” 

“ Berliaps you had better go to your appointment, my good sir,” 
answered klorton, “and return with tlu; a.mouiit.'' 

“ Well, perhaps I had,” said Mr. (.Juattcrly. “ ll will he better, loo,” 
ho eontinued, looking at Mort.on, “ heeau.se Mr. Latimer wishes to pay 
all the other bilks himself." 

“Indeed!” s.aid Morton, gmvely. “I thought you intended to re¬ 
turn to Mullington at oue(‘. I.atimer 

“Anil so I do,” roijlied the young .gentleman, sharply: “hnt 1 in¬ 
tend to .stay a day in town lirst. There is no ohjcctiou to that, 1 sup¬ 
pose 

“ 1 h.avc no ri.ght to ohjeel, though 1 am .sorry for it," answered 
Morion, .gravoly. 

“ A letter, .sir,” said a dirly-faeed, .sallow-gowned maid, putting a note 
into Mr. Latimer's bauds; "ei.glitpence, if you please.” Those were 
days when pcm(,v poslago had not heeu iiivenl-cd. anil Alfred Latimer, 
paying the postage without furtlior iu(|niry, e-xeept how ttie lel.lcr came 
to lie so late, which was c,\plaiued by the I'ael- of its luivin.g gone l.o 
his former lodging’, looked at the hack as if the haiidwritiug wa;s 
strange to him. 

Mr. Quatlorly at l.he same time took his departure, saying he would 
soon, ho hack, and Alorton walked to the ttiiidow to leave his com¬ 
panion to read the epi.stle he had jnat rcecived at his ease. M'he con¬ 
tents, whatever they were, seemed to prodnee a si,range change in 
Alfred lj,atimcr, for, after having vented an oath, and l.liu exelamalioii. 

“ That she shan't, by-! ” he be,gau to walk up and down the room 

ii # state of great agiUvtion. 

“I say, Morion,” he eontiuned, after a pause, “lhat d- d eoaeh does 
not start till nine, i think. Would you mind joining me in a chaise 
down'!” 

“ 1 cannot wait till to-morrow,’ replieiWiis eompaiiion, “otherwise 1 
should be very happy.” . ' 

“ Ay, but I have changed my miml,” said Alfred T,atiincr; “I shall 
go down to-day as soon as this fellow returns. M'hat a time he is ! 
l)o you mind starting at once V’ 

“ No.” replied Morton, a Ih.tle embarrassed. “ I must, indeed, go 
home for an hour, but 1 wilt rejoin yiju in that time, with a chaise, if 
you like." 
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“Well, do, do, there's a good fellow,” cried Alfred Latimer. “ You 
can go and get ready at once, if that’s all.” 

Jlorton smilc<l almost sadly, for he could conceive no very good 
motive which could have operated so sudden a change in a man of 
Alfred Latimer's disposition; hut, agreeing to his proposal, he took his 
departure, and left him alone. 'I'hc moment he was gone the young 
gentleman hurried to Ui.< dirty bod ehamber, gathered together tin- 
few clothes he had with him, and placed them in a poi-tmanteaii, which 
he had brought from the lodgings where ho Jmd been arrested. 

.\i the end of tliat time there was a knock at the street door, and, 
the voice of the shcriirs officer was heard speaking to his man as they 
'■ntered together, almost immediately succeeded by another knock and 
!hc tones of Mr. Quattcrl.y. 'I'lie sheriff’s officer and the solicitor then 
v.alkod up ,"tails together, and Mr. Latimer was called out of his bed¬ 
room. 

Tlio officer was a ' C-ry diffcronl jicrson.age from his man—a very tall, 
thill, neat personage, in a blue satin cravat, lied tight, and his voice 
was sweet and complacent. ‘'Happy to hoar il'.s all arranged. Mr.. 
Latimer,” he said. ” I have been down to search the office, and find a 
few little matters lodged this morning. .Let me see. I’ll just run thorn 
upand, sitting down, he soon made out an account, amounting to 
nine hundred and .seventy pounds, which,, with costs, charges, &,c., 
'.veiled the Vhole to about one thousand and nine. 

Alfred Latimer gazed with asloni."huicnl..- Why, Tankcrvillc told 
mo, Mr. Quincy,"' he said, " that there was hut two hiimlred.'’ 

“Ay, sir, that was the day heforo yesterday,” replied the officer. 
'• ’I’ho.so have come in sinceami he ran his finger <lowu a long list at. 
t i'.e bottom of a paper ho held in his hand. 

“ it does not matter, you know, iny dear Mr. Latimer,” observed 
'Ir. (juatterly. putting on a pair of tortoise-shell spectaules. “ As l.iicy 
ivore all to he paid, it is better to get it all over at once; save yon 
'.ronblo, you know, and ho sooner done. There are few men who ever, 
like the man in the moon, come down too soon to find their way to 
Norwich ; and you’ll have more time to amu.se yourself if you do .stay 
ill London till to-morrow.” 

“I am going down at once, sir,” said Alfred Latimer, in a silllcu 
tone; “ Mr. Morton is to hrin.g a chaise directly.’’ 

“ .\y, a sensible man, Mr. Morton,” rejoined Mr. (juattcrly; “a very 
sensible, excellent man, indeed. Few like him, sir; few like him. ~ 
But now, Mr. Quincy, to business.” 

And that business was soon settled. The liill.s were paid in full by 
Air. Quattorly; the costs in part, for ho thought fit to dock .some ex¬ 
cessive charges ; and the sherifl 's officer knew his eliaracler too well to 
make aught hut faint resistauce in his own ease, and eonleuled himself 
with Mr. Quatterly’s cngagegjent to pay the rest of tho amount, if it 
could bo legally enforced, in the case of others. 

When all this was settled, the worthy solicitor turned to Mr. Latimer, 
saying, “And now, sir, there’s the. cliaiso, I hear: Morton is tho most 
punctual man on earth— always to the tick of the clock. After the 
little expense.? of the agreement, &c., Mr. Latimer, there ks a sum due 
to yon of one hundred and—lefcme sec—call it one huudred and ninety 
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pounds. We can settle any other little matter afterwards. Will yon 
have it in money or a eheyuc ?" 

“Ali in money,” an.swere(l Alfred Latimer; and Mr. Quatterly's 
pocket-book instantly disgorged the amount. Morton was in the room 
a moment after; and though there was a little anger in Alfred La¬ 
timer's heart at being frustmted in his hopes of receiving the larger 
sum, yet he was even more eager than ever to return to Mallington 
without a moment’s delay, and, as soon as it was announced that he 
was free, he descended the stair's, and sprang into the chaise, without 
giving one thought or one word to Captain Tankerville. Such are the 
friendships of the bad. The other saw him depart from the window ; 
and,' clenching his fist, with a fearful oath, he exclaimed, “The black¬ 
guard has bUked me; but, curse me ! if 1 don’t do for him some 
day.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

“It is strange,” said hlorton, as they rolled through the crowded streets 
of the city, “ and yet beautiful as strange, that if one could trace each 
of the multitude that is passing by us, and examine his fate and history, 
we should find, as a general result, that the cheerful and luippy face, 
the light and easy heart, is tlie property of one who has his passions 
and his conduct under due control.” 

“ I do not know tliat at all,” answered Latimer; “ wc find plenty of 
very good people wlio are very miserable." 

“Dot long, and not often,” answered Morton; “of course I mean in 
the aggregate, it is undoubtedly true that son-ows and misfortunes do 
afl'ect the best, and from that very fact one author of great talent, but 
no very strong religious feelings—I mean Voltaire—has drawn an in¬ 
ference of a future state where there shall be compensation for such 
suffering; yet, when griefs and anxieties do tall upon the good, how- 
much more easily do they bear them, with how much more resignation 
and ciilmncss, than the wicked ! ” 

“ 1 do not sec why that should be," answered Alfred Latimer: “if I 
were a good mau, and I never pretend to anything of the kind, I 
should only be the more angry and indignant at being punished for no 
olfencc.” 

“ That is not the usual coui'se of human nature, Latimer,” replied 
Morton. “We always bear chastisement which wo have deserved more 
impatiently than that which we have not.” 

“ But I do not see that you have any cause to judge from all these 
people's faces that the good are a bit happier than the ba<l,” rejoined 
his companion; “ look at that fellow there, coming along with such a 
dark, eager look, as if he would cut cvetybody’s throat that stopped 
him. Now, from his dress and his manner, and from the low bow 
which that shopkeeper is making him, I would bet any money he is 
some rich merehant or man upon 'Change, with his pockets full of gold, 
and everything on earth that he can desire.” ' 

“ Not iminobable,’’replied Morton; “he looks very much the sort 
of man you have described."-, t 
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“ Well, then, I am sure he does not look happy," rejoined j\lfrcd 
Latimer. 

“Most likely he is the re verse," said Morton,-with a smile; “but 
that is quite consistent ivith what I said. It was, that those who are 
the happiest—ay, and who generally look the happiest too—are those 
who iiave their passions under due control. Now, a man may have 
everything on earth he can desire, as you say, and yet be rendered 
miserable by not having his passions under due control. For aught 
»ve know, that very merchant or banker, or whatever ho is, may have 
the passion for wealth upon him to such an extent as to be as much or 
more a vice than the love of w'omen or the dice-box is to others, f 
spoke of all passions, not of one or two; and one of the great mis- 
lakos which the world in gencr.al makes is to select a certain class of 
vices from the many, as the objects of reprobation and punishment. 
We are full of conventionalities, which render us more tolerant to some 
classes of evil—ay, even to greater or more heinous crimes—than 
othci’s. Some are even the objects of praise and approl)ation; and 
many, very many, vices, as society is constituted, arc the sure roads to. 
ivorldly prosperity—Imt, mark, 1 do not say to happiness; that i.s a 
very different thing. What is a greater vice than the greed of gold— 
not the honest desire of independence, not the honourable effort to 
rise by genius, industry, and perseveranceI look upon that man 
who devotes his whole soul to tlic accumulation of wealth, who stints 
ind wears down the inferior drudges who aid liim in its acquisition 
that ho may have the greater slnu'C, who refuses to open his hand or 
Ids heart to misery ami want, or only undraws his purse for the 
world's applause—even if lie commit no fraud, no deceit, to gain his 
suds -I look upon that man, 1 say, .is more vicious than the mere 
libertine." 

Alfred Latimer relapsed into silence. Ilis companion’s reasoning 
ilid not convince him; for he had never formed to himself any other 
idea of liappiness than the satisfaction of his wishes, nor could he form 
iny conception of it. ilo had lound, indeed, tliat even whore he had 
the power of attaining that which ho believed to be all he wanted, 
it Lad not produced content. Morton’s words served, at least, to show 
him that there were other sorts of happiness than any he had 
ireamed of, and he musfed over the suggestion, assailed by thoughts to 
which he would not give admission. 

At length, however, the observations of the solicitor came back to 
his memory, and lie drew from them a long train of reasonings in his 
awn mind, all tending to confirm him in the course lie was determined 
to pursue. “ It is never any use,” he said suddenly, “for any man who 
has once taken a way for himself different from what the world calls 
light, to seek to change it; fty, as that Mr. What’s-his-name remarked, 
no man can ever get himself into good repute again; and even were 
that possible, he would himself always have a hankering after tiic 
things in which ho had indulged himself, which would get the lictter 
of him sooner or later.” 

“Oh dear, no!" exclaimed Morton, laughing; "if that were the 
case I am afraid half of our young men in Kngland would only go on 
from bad to worse all their lives. Few in the unbridled days of youth 
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<lo not commit many errors. Many, very many, even in more mature 
years, tall before some ovci 7 )oweriug temptation; but (lod forbid that 
either the one or the other should shut us out from all return. It is 
only against the man who wilfully and deliberately chooses the wrong 
course as that which he is determined to follow, that the door can he 
itaid to he cio.scd. J<’or every other there is alway.s an opportunity of 
Tctroading his steps -of abandoning evil, and socking right. lie m.iy 
have 1,0 struggle against habit as well as j)aasioii, that is true. It is a 
natural consequence of hi.s faults, and, if lie thinks rightly, a wcil- 
<iaacrved punishment. Then, as to what was said by Mr. (iuatterlv, 1 
think you must have mistaken him. He could only allude to peivons 
wmo, liy soro<^ base and disboiiouraido action, had deprived themselves 
or ever of tijc esteem of houost men.” 

Alfred Latimer fell into thought again. He asked himself, perhaps, 
if he were in that po.sition, and he might feel that if he had not ail i iic 
yiuptom.s of tlic disiiase, he had at lea.sl eaaglit, the infection. TIk' 
refleel.ion was not pleasant to him; hnt yet he indulged it till it 
became ioo oppressive to bear, and then easting it ofl’ be x-ousod hiiu- 
sclf to converse on anytliing else. 

On they went, then, wdlli the iviin falling fast, ihe sky <piilc covered 
with clouds, the suu down, and the moon far below the horizon, ll 
was a.s dark .as pitch, not a ray of light served to guide them, and tlv 
very road was hardly to be distingiiislicd from the grass beside it. the 
drenching torrent having changed its colour from a light, yellow to ; 
dark'browii. The .storm jieltcd against the windows, and rattled upon 
the top of the eliaise, and large drops of water found their way in 
tlirough the crevices. Still the postilion rode on in his jacket, either 
following the invariable custom of bis fellows, never to put on a great 
coat till they arc wet through, or fearing to leave his horses, one of 
which was somewhat uumanagoable, in order to gel. at it. At length, 
going on at a fm-ious rate for little more than an hour, they reaciied 
Mallington Common, and there, ap]iai-cntly thinking that, as they 
had nearly arrived at the end of their journey, it might be as well 
to protect himself from the stonn, the driver stopped .and got 
down. 

Instantly Alfred Latimer thnist bis liead out of •the window, tit'- 
jnandiug, “ AVliat the devil are you stopping for iioxv! You arc just at 
Alallington. Co on to the inn.” 

“• I’ll oidy just got my great-coat, sir,” replied the didver, and at the 
.same moment he adv.weod towards the splinter-bar. 

The young gentleman swore xi loud oath, and wlictlicr the houses 
heaid it and did not ap])rovc of it, or took iLfor an intimation to go 
on, they started off at once, broke from a trot into a canter, and fi-om a 
canter to a gallop. 

Morton sat calmly in the back of the carriage without moving liand 
or foot; but Alfred Latimer exclaimed aloud, ” Confusiou and the devil! 
they will break our nocks down the hill, orjiavo us into the river! By 

-they are oil' the I'oad ! They will be into the gravel-pit. I will 

jump out.” 

But before be could execute bis pnrpo.se, or Moidon could beseech 
him to desist, the chaise received a violent jerk, then plunged forward. 
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Ipaniiipc to one side, as the near tore-wheel -went over a hank, then, 
rolled over and over with a terrililo crash, and at length fell on its Rule, 
, and lay with something striking hal'd against the front panels, like the 
' feet of a horee in agony. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

" EATIM.EU!’’ said Morton, raising hirasoll i),artly in the carriage, with 
groat pain, for lie was severely hruised, iliit Alfred Eatimcr mado^no 
!C]dy ; and, putting his arm through the broken window, his coui- 
Jianion opened the (loor of fhe carriage and got out. 'f'fio^farknesswas 
jirol'onnif, ttie rain falling in torrents, and it was impossildo to see 
aiiytliing Imt the dark oiiliine of a steep hank, down wtiieli the ehaiac 
ha(! rolled, I he. vchielo itself, nearly broken to ]iicecs, and the two 
horses, one lying perl'eclly still, the other slill kiihing in llie traces, 
but more and more faintly every moinouf. A soniid, however, was 
Ireard aboi'e, as of some one niuuing. and Morion raised liis loice and 
shouted aloinl. AI first he was not heard, hut ho ealled again, and then 
’he jio.”t-boy answered from the hank al>ove, exclaiming. “Hood Iieaven.' 
oliere are you, .sir !'' 

‘‘ Mere, at the bottom oi' liic bank, "answered Morton; “ Mr. t.atimer 
i,s miieh Imrt. Itun as lasi a.s possible to Matlingt.on House.liring down 
several of the men. and a largo ebair or board, and lights, bo.se not a 
iiiomeril : liul liid them not alarm Mrs. Charllon fill we ascertain the 
imth. lie (piiek, bo qniek I" 

'The man ran oil again, knowing Unit be could render no assiKtanco, 
'. veil to ld.s horses, without the means of seeing wlicre they wore ; and 
Morton remained by llic si<le of the veliiele. He liimself lelt that, 
liioii.gh s(?vo:cly bruised, he wa,s not seriously iiijiired, and tying a 
haudkerchief round lii.s hand, which had been cut by the glass, he 
leaned over the chaise, and tried to discover how Latimer w.as lying. A 
inoment alter he heard a .step, and then a voice exclaiming, “ Did not 
.-onie one halloo out just now'! Wlio's there'!’’ 

“ tVo have been overturned into the pit,” answered Morton. ' “ Is 
tliere .any place nearer than Mallington Avhcrc wo can get help, loy 
friend ! for Mr. Latimer hero is mueli hurt, if not dead.” 

“The devil be i.s!”eviod the man, wjio bad now come near, and 
rtccmeil. as far uk the darkness wouhl .allow Morton to judge, to be a 
stout-built, shorl. man ; “ that's a bad job indeed. But we ll get liclp 
very soon from Widow Brown'.s cottage ; ’t is loit a stone's tliiow. I’ll 
he back directly.'’ 

“ Bring a ligbl,” said Mortpn. “ if you can get a l.anicm." 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” answered the man. and away be ran. In live minutes, 
the gentleman who remained by the chaise saw a dim spark like a 
\vill-o’-lhc-wi.sp, moving at a little distance, and Mien heard voices. 
Then, coming on through the rain, w ith their figure.s becoming more 
distinctly visible by Mio light of a horn lantern which one of them 
larricd, ho perceived two men and a woman. They did not, indeed, 
seem of a very prepoissossing ajipearance, by the yellow glare that tell 
upon their countenances when they approached; but, with good lore- 
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thought, one of the men had brought a large mg, in which to move the 
gentleman who had been most injured. 

The first thing to be done, however, was to ascertain his exact con-, 
dition ; and taking the lantern, Morton held it into the chaise, and by 
its light discovered Alfred Latimer lying just where he had fallen, with 
a gooil deal of blood about his face. His hand was still round one of 
the holders in the inside of the vehicle, and his companion could per¬ 
ceive that the fingers seemed every now and then to tighten and then 
relax their gras]). 

While he Avas making these observations, one of the men said in a 
loAV voice to the other, “ That horse that’s under is as dead as a stone, 
and this has broke his fore leg right through.” 

’■ ll(!re, lei^d mo a hand to make this rug into a sort of hammock, to 
carry Mr. Latimer uj) to the cottage,” said the other man. “ Is he 
living or dead, sir !” he eontimied, addressing Morton. 

“He is living,” answered Morton, “ and I trust only stunned. Cut 
tliat strap wliieli keeps the door from going f urther liack, and then, if 
one goes to the to]> and another kneels on the side, Ave ean lift liim out 
without shaking him mucli." 

“ Noaa', sir, let us carry him to the eottage, .and lay liim flat doAvn on 
a bed,” said the short siiitor-like man. Avho formed one of Ihe party; 

“ that’.s the best thing for him till the doctor can he fetched.” 

“ it AA-ould he hotter to earn' him home at once,” replied ilovlon ; 
“Mallington House cannot he far, if I judge rightly Avlicrc avc arc.” 

“It’s more nor a mile, and that a good un,” said tlic Avoman. 

“ Besides, the cottage is just in the way, ” rejoined the man ; “ lie 
ean lie moA'cd'after the doctor comes, if he tliinks it safe.” 

“ If the house he as far as that, the cottage Avill be best,” replied Mor¬ 
ton ; “ but I thought this pit AA'as close to Mallington.” 

“You’re thinking of what avo call the first pit,” replied the othe.* 
man; “ this is the third.” 

Alfred Latimer AA-as then placed in the rug, Avhich hy tliis time had 
been gathered together Avith tAvine at the tAvo ends, and the Avoman 
going before with tlie lantern, the two men carried him forward on a 
little path, which aaws scarcely traceable along the bottom of the gravel, 
pit. ■ The party then issued out upon the common, hut they had not 
reached the higher ground Avhen two or three lights Avero seen coming 
a little to the right, and a horse’s feet Avere licard upon the road. 

“ Here are the people from Mallington House,” said Morton. 

“ Ay, and that’s the doctor'.s horec,” rejoined the woman ; “ I’d know 
his trot among a thousand—I’ll give him a calland raising her 
voice to an unearthly shriek, she shouted, “.Hiedoctor, doctor! Dr. 
Nethersole.” 

The home’s feet Ai'crc checked in an instant, and as they paused 
they soon saw the worthy surgeon leading his horse carefully across 
lOAvards the spot Avhere he perceived their light. 

“Goodness gracious, sir! this is a sad affair,” said Mr. Nothersolo, 
as soon as he saAV Morton. “ Yon seem to be much hurt yourself. But 
hoAV is Mr. Latimer? Is he dead?” he continued, gazing anxiously at 
the Imrden carried by the tAvo men. 

“ No,” ausAvered Morton; " l(e is not dead. That, at least, is certain; 
but he is quite insensible. These good people say there is a cottage 



near, where he can he taken. AVill it he better to go tliither or to 
proceed to Mallington IIouBe i" 

“ Oh ! to the cottage on every account,” said Mr. Ncthcraolo. “No 
time is to be lost; and besides, Mrs. Charlton, who is luckily out at 
dinner with the Markhams, would be dreadfully shocked if she arrived 
just as lier son was being brought in, in such a slate.” 

According to Mr. Nctlicrsolc’s desire, the men proceeded at once to 
the cottage, which lav in a little nook of the common, not a hundred, 
yards further on; ami the young gentleman having been laid on a bed 
in the back room of the lower story, the surgeon proceeded to examine 
him, while the room bcc.ame gradually crowded with servants and other 
people from Mallington. Morion stood near while the surgeon pnraued 
Ids investigation, and gave him every aid in his power while he felt the 
head, tiiiced the position and line of the liinhs, and ascertained that 
no fracture had taken jdace ; Imt Morion could not, even while thus 
occupied, avoid hearing tl>e re:uarks of several of tlie inhabitants 
of Mallington who had come iij) witlx the servants of the bouse, in re¬ 
gard to the general character of Mother Brown, as she was called, her 
.son, and their a.s.soeiate.s, which were not very mncli in their favour. 

Mr. JJctlicrsole, after duo perquisitions and a little touch of medical 
mystery, declared that no bones wore broken, hut that, though the 
skull was not fractured, yet he feared concussion of tlic brain had. 
laken place, for wliich bleeding would Ijc immediately necessary, and, 
after that, iicrfeet quiet. It was (|uit.c out of the question, therefore, 
ho said, lo remove the young gentleman to Mallington, "as, if done in 
the first instance, venesection miglit come too late, and, if attempted 
afterward.s, fever migiit, bo superinduced. After this oi'ation, he or- 
ilercd tlie young gcni.lemau to he undressed, and placed in tlic bed 
■\xhere he lay. lletlien hied him somewhat largely, and the effect was 
certainly such as he could liave desired, for, as the blood flowed, Alfred. 
Latimer drew two or three deep sighs, opened liis eyes, and looked 
about him. 

Mr. Ncthcrsole placed his finger on his lip, saying, “Not a word, 
my dear sir. Lie perfectly still; lake no notice of anything; open 
not your mouth, or 1 will not answer for the consequences. Let the 
room be cleared, and open that window. Now one of the servants 
must stay with the yonng gentleman till I can rcUirn. 1 will sit up 
with him myself to wateh the symptoms as they appear; hut he must 
not be left ivhile 1 am necessarily absent for an hour or an hour and a 
half. Here, AVilkinson, you arc the very man. Sit by Mr. Latimer 
till 1 return; do not let him speak or move till I come back; and you, 
AVidow Brown, keep the house quite quiet. No gossiping, no bilking, 
no drinking and squabbling, remember. I know you all, you know; 
and I will have my orders obeyed.” 

AVidow or Mother Brown promised compliance in a very bumble 
tone; for Mr. Ncthersole, or “ the doctor,” as he was called, was a very 
important personage with her class. After having given these direc¬ 
tions, and seen the room disencumbered of the crowd, the surgeon 
again sat down by the sick man’s side, felt his pulse, nodded with a 
well-satisfied look, and then rose, saying, in an oracular tone, “ The 
circulation greatly relieved. I will be back soon, my dear sir, and 
bring something to compose you. Now, Mr. Morton, if you like wo 



had better walk back to Mallington: I think you will need a little 
attention yourseli, and the tower persons round Mr. Ladmer the hotter." 

"Very well,” replied Mr. Morton; and, bending down, he added, 
“Oood-by, for the present, Latimer; 1 will see you early to-morrow." 

“Why, what the devil is all thi.s about, Morton'.'” asked -'llfred 
Latimer; “ I have broke my head somehow.” 

Hut Mr. Ncthorsolo instantly interfered, holding up his finger with a 
grave look, and saying, “Hot a word. not. a word, as you value your 
life. Come, Mr. Morton, come;" and, w'alking out with the young 
gentleman, they issued forth upon the eoininon. 

Morton's first question was in regard to Mr. Hhdher,sole's real opinion 
of Alfred Latimer's situation ; hni who ever got a direct answ'cr trom 
a medical man '! However, he made out Irom the cloud of pros and 
cons in which the surgeon enveloped his opinion, that he did not sec 
any very dangerous symptoms at that time, but that ilie young gen- 
ilcmau having decidedly received a slight eoncu,ssion of flie brain 
might at any moment during the next three or four days l)Oeomc sud¬ 
denly worse. Mr. Ifcllioi-solc would then have fain itscerlaiucd ex¬ 
actly how the accident had oeeurrod, rememlieriug duly that he ha<l an 
account to render toall the old ladies of Jlalliiigton. But Morton, in the 
first place, thought fit to satisly himself as to what was the stale ol atl'airs 
at Mallingtou Iloiise, impiiring whether Mr. Netliorsolc could tell at 
wh.at hour Mr.s. Charlton would return, and whetlier there wa.s any 
ehaiicc of the news being carried to her where slie was dining.'' 

“ H'o,'’ answered the surgeon, promptly ; “ the man you sent acted 
■with great discretion 1 find; for, on hearing that Mrs. Charlton was 
out,—what a sweet ercainre she i.s ! don't you think so, Mr. Morton ! 
-lie made two nicn-scrvanls come down with him tome w'ilhout going 
in at all, lost Mi.ss Charlton shoiibl hy some means hear of the cvemt, 
and he frigliteiiod oul of her life.” 

“Then Miss Charlton did not go with Mts. Cliariton!” a^ked 
Morton. 

“ JNo, my dear .sir, slie Ucidinod,” answered tlic surgeon. “ You 
know' the young gentleman tJierc h:ia been rather jiarticulai' in hi.s 
attentions, and people do say that he is not. very agreeable to tlie young 
ia<ly. Ha, ha, ha!—you understand.” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Morton, drily; “ l>ut 1 think it might be as 
w'ell if 1 were to go in, as we pass Mallington House, and give Mis.s 
Charlton the first news of Mr. Latimer's situation myself. She can af¬ 
terwards break it to his mother in a more gentle maimer t han any' man 
could do.” 

The surgeon agreed fully tliat such a plan .was a very projior one, 
and perhaps he had some faint notion, that the younggentlem.an might 
wish to have five minutes of Miss Charlton’s company alone, and that 
she might noi, objeet to grant it. tVhatevcr was Morton’s view, they' 
walked straight u)i to the gales of Mallington House; and there, while 
Mr. Netharsolc was urging his young companion to come down to him 
as soon as his eonfereuee witli Miss Cliariton was over, and have his 
own injuries examined, all their plans were disarranged hy the rush 
up of Mrs. Charlton's carriage, and by her instant recognition of the 
tw'o gentlemen, as the butler came forth with a light to open the 
outer-gates in answer to their summons. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

" An, Mr. Morton! is that yon ?" cried Mrs. Charlton, letting down the 
carriage window; “ pray, come in.” 

The carriage da.shod on uj) to the house; and, though Ihe distance 
from the gate to the door was not more than twenty or thirty yards, 
the lady had descended from licr vehicle, tripped into the house, and 
walked tip stairs, before Mortoji and .Mr. Netliersolo arrived. The 
latter gentleman, underHlanding that, in the changed eircumaUinccs of 
the case, ho would not be one too many, thinking, too, that if Mrs. 
Clnirilon were by any chance to faint at the titlings of her son's situa¬ 
tion his assi.stanco miglit he necessary, and, liaring liis lancet foaily. 
•and his bandages in ids pocket, he judged that he might as well walk 
hi with the .young gcnilcman. and take Ins share of tilings to come. 

Morton advanced first with a grave air. and asked tlie butler if he 
.had said anything to his mistress regarding the accideiii. 

•‘hio. .sir,” replied the man. ‘’She asked why 1 came oiii lo open the 
ga(c.s: and 1 only replied, hoca-iso IVilkinaon w.as out. 1 (iiought you 
could tell lier better than 1 could, sir.” 

it was a task, however, that Morton could glailly have, dispciirscd 
with : for lie was neither fond of inflioting nor of witnessing iiaiii: iiut 
iievenhelcsa, fortifying ills mind for the undertaking, lie proceeded 
lowly iij) the stairs, and oritered the drawing-room, the door of wliicli 
Mrs. Charlton had left open hchind her. Tlie lady was slmidiiig in a 
graceful attitude, with her hand loaning on a kible, while a sweet and 
•ourleoiis smile illumined her counfcnaiiec, .and welcomed klr. Morton 
before he appeared. Tjoiiisu, who had exchanged a fcww'ords witli her 
■d,op-mother, w.as scaled on a .sofa, with a hook before her, and her 
lovely face, too, was raised towards the door, with a look of well-i)Ioa.scd 
e.xpecuition—ay, and Romething more I,ban c.vpcctation ; for thoro was 
a light in her deep eyes, that let one sec heyohd them lo her lie.art far 
more than she intended—the light of Love, beaming from t wo a.s sweet 
laiiijis as ever he kindled ! The moment, however, that Morton ap¬ 
peared, with the blood still upon his face and his hand tied np, her 
ciieok turned deadly pale. She spoke not a word, hut she ro.so at once, 
and then feeling her knees tremhle caught the arm of t he sofa for 
supiport. She knew how she loved him then, if slic had never f ully 
known it before. 

Mrs. Charlton, on her pari, uttered a pretty little scream, and ex¬ 
claimed, “ Good Heaven ! Mr. Morton, what has hapiienod '! You have 
met ■with some accident! Yon .arc hurt!” 

“ Very little, my dear madam,” replied the young gentleman ; “in¬ 
deed, scarcely at all. My fa’eo has been Rcratelicd wil h some broken 
glass, and my hand cut; hut we have every reason to he most thankful 
that the accident was not womo, for it might well have proved fatal to 
my.se!f and my companioij, instead of inflicting a few wounds and 
liruisos, which will be well in a few d.ayR.” 

The sound of his voice, and the firm tone in which he spoke, com¬ 
forted Louisa a good deal; hut still .she felt very faint, and bIic sat 
down again, not at all sure how long she could stand. 
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Now, Mrs. Charlton was alarmed too, for she was very quick in the 
combination of her ideas; and there were three distinct facts before 
her, from which she drew a deduction very ne.ar the truth. Therc- 
was Mr. Alorton hurt; he acknowledged having a companion in mis¬ 
adventure ; and that companion w'as not now with him. If that gen¬ 
tleman had nothing of very great importance to communicate, he 
wonid not have thus presented himself at Mallington House, she 
thought, till he had washed his face and hands. If her son had been 
able, he would have come with him. Her son was unable, and that w,i.s 
the important fact Morton came to communicate. All thi.s passed 
through her mind in a moment, and she felt very ranch alarmed; but 
Mrs. Charlton was not a woman to faint. It was a thing that she never 
did; and this was certainly not an occasion on which she would have 
commenced the practice. She was very fond of her son, it is true, and 
she had spoiled and indulged him very greatly in youth. But it was 
not for his sake she hod done,so, it was for her own. She loved him 
as her right hand, or her right eye, because he w-as a p.art of herself; 
and, perhaps, she woi^d sooner have lost her right hand or her right 
eye than him, if she could have done so without any pain or danger. 
Limb against sqa,fflic would not have hesitated, I think: but if .suller- 
ing—personal suffering, or risk—were thrown into the scale witfc 
mutilation,l'm afraid Alfred Ijatimerwould liavehad but a poor chance. 

“ Speak, my dear sir !—speak, Mr. Morion,” she said ; you have 
more to tell—Alfred was with you, is it not so ! Alfred is hurt?—tell 
me the truth, miy dear friend. 1 can bear it.” 

The last were nearly the same words which she had used when the 
servant ran in to inform her that her first husband liad destroyed him¬ 
self ; and she did bear it with wondeidhl philosophy. 

Morton answered in a manner to remove anxiety as far as possible 
without deviating from truth. 

"He is much better, my dear Mrs. Charlton,” he sivid; “he Wivs 
apparently a good deal hurt at first, but he recovered wonderfully as 
soon as Air. Nethcrsolc bled him. There are no bones broken, happily, 
though he was for a time stunned by the fall." 

“ Thank God!” cried Airs. Charlton; and Louisa echoed her words 
with truer devotion. 

The surgeon advanced to jday his part; for, during the short dia¬ 
logue which had taken place, Morton had purposely put himself for¬ 
ward, fearing that Mr. Ncthcrsole might so overload his account with, 
medical terms that the two ladies might be left in ignorance of whether 
Alfred Latimer were dead or alive. That worthy gentleman now pro¬ 
ceeded to justify Ms caution by explaining 4.o Mrs. Ch.arlton, in the 
darkest possible manner, the situation of her son; and what he liad at 
first apprehended, as well as what was now to be guarded against. For 
aught that the mother could gather from' this communication, Alfred 
might have been a marmalade; but Alorton stepped in to her help, 
saying, “ I sec you do not exactly understand Air. Ncthcrsole. It is 
merely that Latimer has now quite recovered both his speech and his 
senses; and though our good 'friend thinks it would be imprudent to 
remove him from the cottage to w'hich he was at first taken, yet there 
was no great cluinee of any danger resulting from the accident. Is it 
not so, Mr. Nethcrsolo?’ 



“Precisely, sir,” replied tlie surgeon; and Mi’S. Charlton, sinking 
into a chair, gazed in Morton’s face, thinking what she ought to do 
.next. 

“ I should very much like to go to him,” she said, after a moment’s 
pause; “ hut the carriage has gone away, 1 fear, and-” 

“ It raitis dreadfully,” said Mr. Ncthersolo, finishing Mrs. Charlton’s 
sentence nearly as she would have finished it herself. “ Do not think 
of it, my dear madam; 1 will stay with him all night. I propose to 
return immediately.” 

“ I do not sec any ncces.sity for your going,” added Morton, “ for ho 
is so much better that 1 doubt not a few hours will remove all* 
ehauco of danger, and Mr. Nethersole particularly reeommends quiet. 
Onp of your servants—AVilkinsou, I think, is his name—is with your 
son.” ' 

“ Thank you, Mr. Morton—tliank you,” said Mrs. Charlton; “ you 
.are very kind to me, in every respect—kinder than any' one of my 
own relations, 1 am sure; and how 1 can ever be grateful enough 
1 cannot tell. But pray let me hear how this accident has hap¬ 
pened.” 

“ I beg pardon for interfering,” said Mr. Nethertiolc, with a smile, 
“Jmt I must really here exert my authority as a disciple of (lalcn. Mr. 
Morton is hurt, Mrs. Charlton ; we none of tis know how much—for 
he has given himself up entirely to Mr. liatimor, and hu.s taken no 
care of himself wdiatevcr.” 

Lonisa, who, as the reader has remarked, Inul not spoken a word, 
raised her eyes to Morton’s face with a look of tenderness mingled 
with fear, as if imploring him, for her sake, to attend to liis own 
safety; but Mr. Ncthersole went on,—“ He is wet through, too, so that 
it is high time that he should change his dress, an(l allow me to 
inquire into the injuries he has received. Wounds and bruises, appa¬ 
rently alight at first, are often the most dangerous if not attended to. 
Before he gives any account of wliat has taken place, then, I say autho¬ 
ritatively, let him go home.” 

“Home!” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton, in a fit of enthusmsm, “can 
Mr. Morton have any home in Mallington but this house, after all that 
ho has done for its inmates'! I will take no refusal, Mr. Morton; 
ring the bell, Lonisa, my love.” 

Louisa rang without an instant’s delay ; and as Morton was excusing 
himself on account of having no change of dress there, saying that his 
portmanteau had been left with the chaise on the common, she joined 
her all-persuading voice, exclaiming, “ Oh ! do, Mr. Morton. Clothes 
can be soon got from the inn.” 

“Well, I must obey,” answered Morton, with a smile; and as the 
butler entered, Mrs. Charlton exclaimed. “ Tell Windsor to have the 
yellow room got ready for Mh Morton directly.” 

“And send down to the inn for what Mr. Morton wants,” added 
Louisa, for the firat time giving any orders in her own house. 

“ I think your portmanteau is here, sir,” said the butler; “ I told 
the gardener to bring everything out of the chaise, for Widow Brown 
and her people are not to be trusted where they can pilfer." 

“ You are a wise and pnident man,” said Mr. Nethersole; “ they 
are, indeed, not the most honest set' in the world; but have Mr. 



Morton’s things taken np, and ivhile the room is gettiag ready, I can 
ojamioe bow far be is hurt.” 

“i am really not hurt at all,” replied Morton, addressing LonJ s:l 
more than tlie last speaker. '■ I am an old soldier, accustomed to 
knocks and bruises, and not made of very fragile materials originally. 
But if it must be so, I submit; and if 1 iind you up when 1 retuna 
my dear madam, 1 will toll yon how all (his unfortunate aflair took 
place." 

“ Up!” crie<l Mrs. Charlton; why, it, is only a quarter to ten yet. 
The truth i.s, those Markhams are such bores, and one hears so little of 
■anything but dogs and homes, partridge,s, pheasants, and foxes, that I 
alway.s order the carriage a quarter before nine, and in such a night as 
tlxis one could not keep the servants out." 

While Mrti-ton and Mr. Nelhcrsole were gone, Mrs. Charlton ques¬ 
tioned the butler as t o what he knew of the accident, and obtained the 
general facts, as fay as.the man knew them. The chaise had been 
overturned Into the gr.ivcl-pit, he said, both the horses killed, and the 
carriage broken all to pieces, liaving fallen down a bank full fifty feet. 
Iiigh. This, indeed, Vas ;iu exaggeration, but it served witli tbo rc.s(. 
of tlie story to,ynakg poor Louisa’.s heart fool cold, and iior cheek 
to turn deadly pale., Mrs. Cliarlton went on questioning him, how¬ 
ever, fornearly a quarter of an hour, not at all minding, perhaps not, 
oomprehending, the mental torture which her step-daiighler wa.s 
enduring; and at the end of that time Morton rctin-nod with the 
Wood washed from his face, ami liU fine liair waving over his foi-ehcad, 
brought a little more forward than ordinary, to bide a wound upon hi,-; 
temple, whicli Mr. Nolhersiolc iiad .just covered with black plaster. 

That gentleman accompanied his new patient; hut after a few words 
of assurance to Mrs. Cliariton and Louisji that Mr. Morton wa.s not, 
severely Imrt, and giving a warning to him that he liad better keep 
himself as quiet ;is possible for the next two days, for fear of producin.g 
feverish symptoms, lie retired to visit his own house for a few minutes, 
:md then onue more cross the common in the midst of tlic drenching 
rain, to sit up through the night with Alfred Latimer. Truly the life 
of a country apothecary is a hard one. 

Leaving Mr. Nethersolc, however, to pursue Ids way, we must sit 
down with Mrs. Charlton, Mr. Morion, and Louisa, in the com fortablc 
drawing-room at Mallin,gton. The reader can very well divine liow 
Morton explained what had occurred without our entering into the 
details of what he said. lie was not, indeed, one of those men wiio 
love to bo the hero of their own stoi-y, nor would ho on the present 
occasion linger, willi painful minuteness, over every point of horror 
and dismay; for lie well knew that poor Louisa had already suffered 
more on his account than he ever wished to inflict upon lier; hut he 
told the talc briefly; stated how the man had imprudently got down, 
and left his horses—how they liad run away—and how, in a few seconds, 
the chaise was dragged over into the pit. 

Mrs. Chariton was greatly touched at his account of her son’s con¬ 
dition; now that she found she should not have to go out over the 
common to nurse him; and she was in high good humour with Mr. 
Morton, expressing her gratitude again and again for all be had done. 

But Mrs. Charlton gave proof of her gratitude in the way which Mr. 



Sforton cohIJ Iiave most desired ; for, after talking iritfi him for half 
an hour, she rose suddenly, its if rceolloeting that he had had no 
refreshment, and. hlaming herself for her ncgligcriee. dccliiroi she 
would go and order woiuo supper to he instantly prepared. Now, .she 
roiild (piite as well have ordered it where she sat; and, therefore, it is 
hut lair to suppose that she considered the fcelin,£rs of the two lovci’s, 
which she knew I hem risht well to bo; and giving a hint that she had 
(wo or three little things to do, she rol.ire(l, bidding Louisa lot her 
know, in her own room, when supper was announce,d. 

d laiut smile eauie across Loui.sa’s lip at conduct which she did not 
>ery well un<lcrstun<i. But she Jiad soon to turn her thoughts to 
ollnu- and sweeter things; for Morton immediately c.aiue over, sat 
down on the .sola beside her, and, taking her hand in Ids, pressed his 
lips upon it. ' 

" You have been grieved and agitated.dear Louisa,” he said : “ hut I 
trust tliat good rather than evil may residt to Latimer from this acci¬ 
dent ; and I, you .see. am unhurt.” 

•• 1 can S(;areoly think it possible oven yet, Edmond,” she replied. 
“When I think on tliat awful fall it make.s my heart'still beat; ' ;md, 
she closed her eyes for a moment, with a shudder. Morton gazed at 
her :is she sat w ith the long black lashes resting on t he soft pale cheek, 
tor she had not, yet recovered lier colour; hut when she opened her eyes 
again, and they met (hat warm yet tender g-.ize, Uie rose c.ame brightly 
back. 

"Nay, nay, Morton,” she said, “• do not look at me so. There, yon 
are smiling at my fears; hut you cannot tell what a w'oiuan',s fc(diug8 
are iii .such casc.s. I dare .say if we wore accustoiued to go through 
dangers as you are, we siioidd treat them lightly too: hut we are 
alw.'iys loft at homo, with nothing to do but to ponder over tine perils 
of tliijse we love ; ” and she bent down her head for a moment, while a 
tear sparkled upon her oyolhls. It did not roll far down her eheok, 
for her lover’s lips hnished it away: and he soothed her tenderly witli 
assiiranco that he never diil, ami never would, e.xposc himself to un¬ 
necessary danger. 

" And yet,” she .answered, “1 shall never see you leave me without, 

I dare say, conjuring up all sorts of perils. But tell me, Edmond ; 
what is the real state of poor Alfred.—and have you contrived to dis¬ 
entangle him from those diflicultics into which he had plunged him- 
.selfi” 

” 1 have, my beloved ! ” replied Morton. “ He i.s now freed from all 
oniharrassiiicnts if lie will keep himself so. I fear that will never ho 
the case, however; for he has been brought up in habits of extrava¬ 
gance in which ho has no right to indulge. But I should propose to 
you one thing, dear girl, which T know will bo agreeable to you. The 
ineonie ho had at first is so mfich diminished, that, with his habits, it 
will never he suftleicut. I can supply him for the present as far as he 
needs it, hut it is always a humiliating thing to be under obligations 
to one who is nearly a stranger; and 1 think, when Louisa will con¬ 
sent to ho my wife, it may be as well for her, as her own act, not only 
to make some addition to Mrs. (,'harlton’s income, but also to settle 
ancli a sum upon him as will put him beyond all ordinary temptation 
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to incor fresh debts. You may well do it in your quality of sister; 
and perhaps it might rouse any better feelings within him to merit 
your kindness.” 

“ You arc always generous and thoughtful, Edmond,” replied Ijouisa 
Charlton; “and it shall be just as you i)1ease. 1 can ouljf say tliat 
you go before my wishes, though, pcrhapis, 1 might not have ventured 
to iisk you to make such a sacritice.” 

1 wish to make none, dear girl,” replied Morton; ” this should be 
done before you are iny wife, that it may be all your own act. Other¬ 
wise it will lose pari, of its effect upon liim. It ivill be enough for me 
to cancel the bond he lias given for the money f have furnished, and 
that shall be done, Louisa, on our wedding-day. 1 need not tell Louisa 
Charlton tiiat whatever she may choose to do with any part of her 
fortune before our marriage, it will be well pleasing to the man she 
has chosen.” 

“I wish my poor father could have heard you, Edmond; it. would 
have removcil many of his an.victies on my account." was Lotii.sji's 
reply; and she leaned her head upon her lover's shoulder, wliile the 
tears iig,ain filled her eyes. 

“ Of one tiling 1 have tdways been satisfied," said Morton. that 
wealth ought ever to be looked upon, not as a licneiit conferred upon 
ourselves for our omi gratification, but a jirecious trust confided to us 
for its dgc administration to others. In whatever hands it accii- 
mulate8,'t6 whomsoever it dcsecuds, it. i.s Imt as a stream collected into 
a gpeati^Servoir to fertilise and rcfro.sh all that is around it. [f, hy 
what I propose, you can reelaim this young man, the employment of 
your fortune will he noble and good ; and even should the experiment 
altogether fail, yon will have the .satisfaction of knowing that you 
have done your part. Then, as to Mrs. (tharlton, the income slie pos- 
eesses is not sutficieut, and of course will he less when you are no 
longer with her.” 

“ 11 is voiy strange.” said Louisa, thoughtfully, ‘‘ I mean my father's 
will. There are some parts of it 1 do not at all uudci-stand. lie 
seemed to love her very much, and yet he leaves her with an insuL 
ffeient income. I do not think he altogether relied upon her judg¬ 
ment, or her—her - her afl'cetion for me; and yet he-” 

She paused, and Morton added, ” He leaves you dependent in .some 
degree upon her caprice, you would say, my Louisa. We shall see how 
she attempts to exercise the authority- she has received. Of one 
thing, however, I am sure, that the law would read that part of the 
will somewhat differently from what she supposes" perhaps set it 
aside altogether. At all events, dear Louisa, I have your promise, 
rich or poor, you arc mine. Is it not so, inr beloved V’ 

“ Oh, Edmond ! ” said Louisa, “you know that 1 could only wish to 
possess wealth to place it in the hands ot one who would u.se it as you 
would. But coulll you really—nay, 1 will not ask (he question, 
Edmond—I know you would take her you love, rich or poor; but 
what ought she to do; ought she to consent!” 

“ I will give her no choice,” answered Morton, pressing her to his 
heart. “ She has given her promise—she has made no condition. She 
is fast bound, and cannot escape.” 
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“ I do not wish it, Edmond, I do not wish it,” repeated Louisa, ear¬ 
nestly. “ 1 should hardly have iortitude to cast away such haiipineas, 
even for your sake.” 


CHArTER XXVII. 

After Jlorton and Mr. Ifetheraole had left Mother Brown’s cottage, 
Alfred liatimer lay lor .several minute.s giiziiig up towards the ceiling 
of the hack room in which he had boon placed, where a good deal 
.more lath was apparent than plaster, and that portion of the latter 
which remained was principally supported by long filaments of hoi'sc- 
laiir, which not unfrequently sufl'ered a large mass of mortar to hang 
waving about in the wind. A small deal table, notched at tlie edges 
like a school-boy’s desk, and with “ ’Pom Brown ” cut in large capitals 
in two or throe places, stood in the miildle of the ch.ainber, and on it, 
in a battered tin cBndlc.stick, was a solilai-y tallow candle, with the top 
•of the wick .spreading out into sooty fungi, and the grease ivelter- 
ing down the sides- A tattered old chintz eurlain half coma-aled 
the window ; but where the sash appeared it showed many a piece of 
glass wanting, in one spot pasted up with brown paper, while in 
others the gaping aperture was stiiffccl np with dirty rags. To these 
interesting objects the young gentleman turned his eyes, after he had 
studied the canopy over his head for a considerable time, and then he 

exclaimed, “D. nit! This is very strange. Why 1 feel all knocked 

;d>out; and where the devil 1 am, 1 can’t tell. Surely that is Wilkin¬ 
son. Why, what is all this'! Whore am 1'! llow came 1 here” 

It was very evident that, as not uncommonly happens in such cases, 
the blow he had received on the head had obliterated all memory of 
the events immediately preceding. It is generally judged expedient 
to touch upon the subject of Ids state as little as po.ssible with a 
patient so circumsianced; but Wilkinson had not studied the matter 
very deeply, and he consequently sot to work, and told him all that 
had happened. The talc seemed to awaken Alfred Latimcr’.s remem- 
1 mince; and when he heard that he was in Mother Browm’.s cottaf c, he 
iustanlly showed that his recollection was quite unimpaired, by sa.ving 
in a low voice, “Where are my clothes, Wilkinson! I’lit them here 
on the bed, and do not let the people got at them, for there is a good 
sum of money in one of the pockets. Don’t lose sight of them for a 
minute, Wilkinson; for it would be a devil of an affair if they were 
to take that.” 

“ Don’t you think it would be bettor to send it to mistress to keep 
for yon, sir! ” asked the’servant. 

“ No, curse it! she would keep it with a vengeance,” answered her 
dutiful and respectful sou. “1 should get it back as soon from them 
as I should from her.” 

“ Then, why not give it to Mr. Nolhersole, to take care of for you 
till you are well,” replied the man. 

“Well, perhaps I may,” rejoined Latimer; “ that’s no bad thought 
' —but the doctor is gone, isn’t ho'! ” 

Wilkinson made him understand that Mr. Ncthersole would soon be 
back, and then warned Mr. Latimer that'he ought not to speak, but to 
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remain quiet. Alfred Latimer, however, was not a man to restrain 
himself in auythin^r; and lie coiitimieil to ask (|iu'.stions, and to sweai 
at his companion if he atisworod briefly or reiiioiistratcd, till the sor 
vant's patience beconiing near its end, he replied, “ hideed, Mr, 
Jjatiincr, I must obey the doctoi's ordci's, and a.s yon will not keep 
silent, I will i;o into tlic other room, but 1 will take care no one comes 
in without me.” 

“Go to the devil, if yon like,'’ replied Alfred Latimer; ‘‘bntsnu!! 
the candle lirst.” 

The man did as lie wag directed, and left the room. Alioiit half an 
hour after this Mr. Nolhersolo rotiinied, am! Iniviii" heard from the 
MCvvant in the outer room, that ilr. J.atiiner was very unmanasealde, 
he replied, "1 will keep him (piiel. I shall stay liero till morniiiq-; 
so yon can 'either remain or g'o iiome for an hour or two, as you like ■ 
only he hack hy live o'clock, for I have a ease 1 must see.” 

With this warning the surgeon walked into the oth'-r room, and 
Jicn, shntlinp; the door, he held ii|> his liiuver ai>;ain to .Mr. Latimer 
not to speak, sal down by Ids bed-side, and telt bis jndse. •'.t little 
fever,” he said, as if speiikin;; to himself. " I am afraid tiiore lias been 
some excitement here. In your ca.to, .M,r. Latimer, llaipoeratos is as 
good as Hippocrates, and betiior; but we must make tlicm go lianil in 
hand—Siloiiee, luy dear sir! silence I if you please. 1 ;iiu going to 
sit by your hcil-siilo till nigiit; and if you want, aiiytldng, just lioid nj‘ 
your finger, 1 shall divine what you waul., and give it to you.” 

he devilish clever, thou,” said .Gfrcd Latimer aloud, '■ f.v I 
want soiuethiiig now-” 

“Not word!" .said Mr. Nethcrsole, stojoilug hotli Ids ears: “I 
will not listen to a word,” and, a])i>roaching the tahle, lie pulled 
phial out of his pocket, poured aliout a third of i(, oiil. info a little 
cup, and jiresented it to the patient, saying. “ J )riuk that. Then turn 
round on your right side and try to get to sleep. That will eorapo,se 
you womlerlully.” 

“ AVhy I'm (|uitc eomposed ali-cady,” answered the other. 

“You won't be soon, if you go on so,” answered Mr. Notliersole, 
drily, “ for in t wo hours you'll he in a hurning fever if you talk at all ; 
in two ilays you will he lying composed enough: and in less than two 
weeks you will go out of that door with your feet foromo.st.” 

This speech had (ho desired cfl'cet. Alfred Latimer did not at all 
like the pro.speet so uiieeremouiously presented to him, and lie lay 
tlown as he was bid, and kept silence, while ,Vlr. Nethersole seated 
hiimsclf in the chair hy his siilo, and taking a meilieal hook out of his 
pocket liegan to reail. Nino times did Mr. Nethersole simff tlie, 
caudle: and then, sis there was no use of* siAiffiiig it any longer, he 
went into the iic.vt room tind got another. Mother Brown liad goiu' 
to hod; her ,soii wins .snoring in a chair; and when he returned the 
worthy smgeoii found timt Altfed Latimer was breathing hard too. 
The exainplo he judged a good one, and hending down his head upon 
Ins arms ho was soon in that strange ]ny.steri(ms slate, wherein the 
distinction Iielweeii tiie life of the hody and the life of tlie soul ie 
more idain thai'i in any of (ho other phenomena of our nmnellous e.x 
istence. 

He had gone on for some hours, and Alfred Latimer was still in e. 
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sound and comfortable sleep, whjn the worthy snrfveoii was suddenly 
awakened by the opening of the door. Mo lookoil up, and saw the 
widow's son boekoniiig to him. 

“llcre’.s your boy. doctor, wants you <iuick,'’ said the man, in a low 
tone. 

“The deuce he docs.” munnured the surgeon; “that Mrs.'PiIson 
eonie before her time!—she al«.ays dues—I never saw auvthiiig 
like it.” 

It wa.s, indeed, as he .supposed; and after a biicf conference with 
the hoy at the door, he returned and looked at Ills patient, and then at. 
his w;i(ch. The former was still enjoying trau<]uil repo.se, and the latter 
pointed 1.0 a quarter past four. 

Wilkinson must be b;ick in tlirco-qu;irlcrs of an hour at the 
farthest,” .said Jlr. Ncthersolc, “and Mrs. Tilson (tan'f wait, that's 
certain. Ko great harm can h.-ippcn ; for lie's doing iptite well. Here, 
Tom,” he continued, pulling hi.s liead into the next room, and sjioak- 
iiigin a loiv voice to Motlier Brown's son; “ When Wilkinson returns toil 
him to give his young nuLster one half of tliat draught; und to send 
to me at Mias. Tilsoii’s. at Mhedhury, if aiiyllung goes wrong;" and 
going out he mounted the horse tlie lioy had i.ireught, and roilo away. 

The moment he had gone, Tom Brown .set the bottle down ujion the 
table, and put his forolinger to his foreliead. He was a didl-looking 
man ; but. yet there, was a keen eiinning light stole oul, of his soine- 
wiiat. ohlitpie eyes when he thus set himself to consider, which htwl 
souietliing dangerous and sinister in it. , • 

“ Threc-qiiarlors of an hour, " ho sa,id, meditating, “ tliat's w'ell nigh, 
all hour, may like. Howsomdever, 1 won't do nothing alone. J 'U 
lake advice and have lielp; for lie might get upright hy chance, and 
iiiK^ would have to put him out of jiaiii. Nobody would know it-One 
knock's as good as another, and he's in such a smash't wouldn't he 
seen. lie said he’d a lot. o' money—1 heard un ; hut he didn’t say how 
much, so who can tell. We might take a hit, and leave some upon 
aeeouiit. klolher c.ould hold the candle while 1 took tiic money, and 
.lack stood h,v wl' the poker itady to sto]i noise.” 

it was a iierilous moment for sllfrcd Latimer; and the man walking 
TO tlie foot of the stairs called liis mother; hut in so low a voice- that 
.^he did not hear. 

“ What's .the m,atter !” s<ii(l,^some one in deep masenlino tones, 
•lie's not Jying, is he !” ^ 

I’ooh, no cried Mpr*T!5iown. “ Nothin,g like it at prc.sent. I 
want you. Jack William^ and mother, too. (to and give, her a sU.ake 
ill t'ollicr room." 

.lai'k Williams, without reply, wont and woke klothcr Brown, who 
Imrried on some rags of clothe.s, and descended to the room where 
Williams and her son wore already in eonferenee. As she went down 
she stumbled over .an iron pot which had been cai olc.s.sly put at the 
foot of the stairs ; and the pot, on being distui'bed at tliat hour of the 
aiglit, uttered a loud complaint. Alfred Ijatimcr started, turned round, 
and gazed about him. The door between his room and the next had 
hcon left partly ajar, and ho heard the sound of voices speaking. They 
were subdued ; hut yot many, na 3 ', most of the words, were distinct to 
an car quickened by a slight degree of feverish excitement, and ho 
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heard the tongue of Mother Brown, as she was called, going pret 
sharply. 

" It’s no use taking the flimsies,” she said; “ they'd be knowed ai 
traced directly, and we should all get nabbed. But I don’t see the 
can be any harm in seeing what yellow boys may be in his pockets, 
would be ^ony enough to let them go, when he’d know nothii 
about it. He was always a careless hand. I’ve heard; and he mig' 
ha’ dropped 'em while they were Jugging him out of the chay, or tuie 
wards, or any bow," 

"I'd take the flimsies, too," said her well-cdacatcd son. “If wc 
couldn't flash them ourselm, we could get some one to do it. So !'( 
take all—make a sweep out, and I know what-” 

“Well, what do you know?” said a voice which Alfred Latimer in¬ 
stantly rccoghised as that of Jack Ikilliams. 

“ B'^iij-, I should not like to do anything to him Blcc]>ing,” answcre<i 
Tom Brown; “but it would not be a bad job if he woke, and got a 
quiet knock o' the head—a little would do it now, and no one the 
wiser.” 

“And I know what, too,” resumed .Tack Willi.ams aloud—“that 
none of yon shall take a penny of his, or lay a finger on him. Why, 
confound you all, he's one of our own friends, and we should act like 
gentlemen to one .another. He’ll make a.s fine a fellow as ever lived 
one of these days, if a set of puling fools do not get hold of him, and 
preach the spirit out of him. But 1 don’t think there is much chance 
of that. The lad's young, and has not had much experience, yet he is 
sharp enough, and 1 have seen signs of a bold strong heart in him, and 
a determined spirit. I’ll have no tricks, Tom Brown; so look you, 
Mr. Ijatimcr is under my protection, and let people take a penny from 
him if they dare.” 

The conversation did not only fall upon Alfred Latimer’s car, but 
sunk into his heart. The boldncs.s with which Willums stood forward 
in his defence touched one of the few better points about him: .and 
the language that he used was immediately put in strong opposition to 
that which Quattcrly had ep^oyed. The latter had shown that in 
the higher ninks of life, a repij^^pn once even stained could never be 
rendered wholly pure ; the foiWifeprovcd that good feeling of a par- 
ticuhar kind can be mingled with ^mes and faults of a vciy deep die. 
Ho fancied that the door was closed 'hpon him in one course, and that 
it was open in another; and that low-toned conversation was more in¬ 
jurious to every good principle than the most potent arguments could 
have proved, if addressed to himself directly. 


CHAPTEE JC^SVIII. 

Os the evening after the accident wdth its consequences, has 

occupied so much of our attention, abotiPhalf an hour before nightfall, 
the graceful figure of Lucy Edmonds was observed walking near Mal- 
lingtou Park with a basket on her arm; her fair face was sad, and her 
eyes bent down upon the ground. 

There was one watching her; and when she came into the part of 
the wood where the trees closed thickest. Jack Williams walked out 
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from amongst the nearest group of poplars, and adranced to meet her. 
Lucy started; but it was the suddenness of his appearance alone that 
surprised her, and her manner clearly showed tliat slie had licid com¬ 
munication of some kind with him before. 

“ Ah! Mr. 'Williams,” she said, “ I did not expect to sec you here.” 

“ No, Miss Lucy,” replied the man; " but I came to meet yon, for 1 
watched you out; and f thought you would like to hear the tnifli of 
how he is going on, poor fellow.” 

Lacy turned towards him with a look of apprehension, ‘‘doing 
on!" she cried—“Poorfellow! What do you mean, Mr. Williams! 
Oh ! tell me. what is the matter now!” 

“ Wliat! liave you not heard !” a-sked W’illiams; “why, he has inet 
with a had accident; hut don't frighten yourself—he is iajttcr and will 
do well —that is, if his spirit?are kept up; hut don't frighten yourself; 
he will do very well, I tell you. But the matter is this, as I was saying 
—I wrote him a note, you know, telling him that your father wished 
yon lo marry young Oarland; and oft' he sot from London directly. 

Mr. Morton, a gentleman who ha.s been staying down here-” 

“ Oh ! I know him very well,” replied Lucy Edmonds; “ he has been 
several times to see my father.” 

“ Well, he was in the chaise with Mr. Latimer,” continued Williams; 

“ and they came on at a great r.atc till they reached Mallingfoii Com¬ 
mon, about eight o’clock last night. There the horses ran away with 
l.licm, and went over the bank into Mother Brown’s Pit. Mr. Morton 
was very little hurt, but poor Alfred was taken out speechless.” 

The man paused, and ]>nc,y wrung her hands in bitter grief. “ But 
you say he is better?” she cried, after a moment’s silence. “ Oh ! tell 
mo true, Mr. Williams.” 

“ Yes, he is better,” answered her companion—“a good deal better; 
but I know what would make him quite well.” 

■■ And what is that?” demanded Lucy Edmonds. 

“if you would come and see him. Miss Lucy,” said Williams, “or 
promi,so to do so to-morrow; it would do him more good than all the 
stuff out of Dr. Ncthei-solc’s shop.” 

“ Th.at is impossible,” answered Lucy Edmonds, firmly; “ how could 

1 go up to Mallington House?—and besides-” 

“ lie is not at Mallington House,” replied Williams, internipting 
her; “be is at Mother Brown’s cottage, on the common. Y”ou could 
come quite well, and nobody know anything of it.” 

“ N 0 ,” answered Lucy, “ I promised my father that I would not see 
him, and I cannot.” 

•' Then you are a very silly girl,” answered Williams, sternly; “ or 
else you are going to do what your father w'ishes, and marry young 
Garland. Ay, ay! Count upon a woman’s love! It is no more to be 
leaned upon than one of those sedges. But I’ll go away and toll him 
to break his heart for you no more; for that you have got a new lover, 
and care no more for him.” 

“ Oh! do not, do not be so cruel,” said Lucy, weeping bitterly; 

“ you know that what yon say is not true. Tell him, if you will, not 
to think of me any more; for my father says he will never let him 
have me. But do not tell him I have or can forget him, for that is 
false.” 
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“Well, 1 will tdl him,” replied Williams; “but he won't easily be¬ 
lieve you love him uiuch. if you will not eomo to see hijn even wlicn 
he is lyiD" siek. He will think that you do not wish to know how 
ho is.” 

“Oh! he knows bettor,” replied kuey; “lie knows.,} would ,ei>'e 
anythin" in the world to hear every day how he is.” ' ,, 

“ Well. I ean let you know that,” s.iiii IV'illiams. “ If rin c:m come 
out about this place of an evenin"—,sa,v at thus time—1 will be dowii 
and tell you how he i.s going on, for 1 am lodging at VVidovr Brown's, 
and I SCO him very often.” 

“Oh ! do, do," cried Lucy, eagerly. “1 will come whenever I <’an : 
bat‘do not w.iit long for me, for my father might send me .somewhere 
else. But I vill come whenever I can. indeed 1 will.” 

“Well, you are a good ,girl after all, iftid do love him, I believe,” 
replied Williams. 

“ Oh, you know 1 do, too well!” answered Lucy Bdmond.s. 

“ Then you are very silly for not following your love.” answered tli-' 
man; “ fathers have always such crotchets; and if a girl did not take 
her own way, no girl would ever many the man she loves. If Mr. 
Latimer did not mean fair hy you, it would be another thing; but he 
has offered to marry you at. once—ay, and ho will marwy you loo, what¬ 
ever your father may say. for love will have its way.” 

“ But my promise,” said Lucy, with a deep sigh. 

“Nonsense about promises,” answered Williams; “ they never hold 
good- long .against love, Lucy Kdmonds, However, I will bring you 
word how All'i-ed is going on every evening about this time; ami you 
can come ami hear it if you like : so now, good night.” 

Jjucy hade him adieu, and, willing tlic tniccs of tears from tier eyes, 
walked on towards her home. Willbams remained gazing after her ; 
and his feelings were of so strange and mixed a nature, that we may 
well pause to look into them more closely. He g-a/.ed after Luev 
.Mdmouds, 1 hiivc said, and certainly with some admiration of Iier 
beauty ; but it w-as with no thouglit of robbing Alfred Latimer of tlie 
heart he laid w-on, even if it had been possible; and the only ohserva- 
tion ho made to himself was—“She’s very pretty; it is a pity he 
should not have her.” 

After Lucy was gone, he sat down upon the stump of a willow, and 
began to ponder on the future and the present. “ She will make him 
a sweet wife," he llionght; “and though she’s very different from Mar- 
garitta, yet slic will suit him. If we can get togetlier money enough 
to buy a schooner out tlierc, and set ourselves np in one of those beau¬ 
tiful little islands, we may carry on glorion^y. 1 can sail the ship, 
and lie can do many things that 1 can't. It’s just the life to suit liitn. 

I wonder if lie’ll consent. If we carry off pretty Lucy by force he'll 
be obliged; for ho must be off as fast as possible. I have him there; 
and then it will be the best thing he can do. 1 long to see Black .lack 
flying over us; but 1 must not let him squander away his money with 
Bill Maltby and such fellow's. AVe’ll have no Bill Maltby amongst us 
cither. He’s a pitiful knave—cheats at cards and dice. We’ll have 
bold fellows,, tliat can fight only ; and then we’ll make fine wort with 
the turbans. But he has no notion of my plan yet, and I had better 
sound him. I'll tell him some stories of what happened last y-ear at 



.Zanto. aud «ee how he likes it. Bat onco v e’vc carried her ofi) he must 
•/(>; iiiid then viAat l>ott,cr could lie do'/” 

Such were Rome ol' the thoughts of him who deserved the name of 
nifii.-in more than villain; but tijcre were man.y other ideas crossed his 
mind, fleeting, transitorv, ,aiid straiigc—sensations rather than thoiightR, 
making a strange inix'od ma.ss of good and of evil, of coarse ticrccness, 
and inanv softer oniolion.s. When he returned to the common, a ear- 
wa.s standing at (he nearest jniint of the road to the cottage of 
Widow Brown, and B'illiauiK a(. once roeo,gnised the liveric.s of Airs, 
Cliarlion. He saw, likewi.si', the horse of Air. Netliersolc; and he 
walked on wi/li a leisurel.v, .sauntering pace, still keojiing within sight, 
imt alliu'ling to amn.so himself wi(h looking' at (he sliriihs and bushes. 
.He (lien descended into the )iit, in wliich ho saw some people gatliercd 
about tlic spot where Uie eliaise had fallen : and he found that the little 
crowd was oc.enpied w itli tlie removal of (lie two dead horses in a cart 
for Air, Alai'kham’s kennel. In one of (ho persons there a.sseml)lod, 
however, he in.-lantlv recognised a gentleman whom he had no great 
inclination to meet, namelv, Air. (lilibs, the. traveller with whom he had 
made a .somewhat unjileasant acquaintance in Wcnlock Wood. But 
Williams was nol. one to snffer even eonscienco to cow him; and he 
gazed upon the other's face with a ,-tom and stedfast look, more like 
lliat of an injured jierson than of one who had committed an injury, 
lie was \erv imudi surprised, however, wlicn Oihhs advanced to meet 
iiini wit h a pleasant smirk upon Ids liice, Siiying, ."Ah, Air. Williams ! 

I am very glad to sec you.” 

“iiidci'd!” said Williams, without rela.vin,g a feature of liis face; 
'■ (lull is more tlian 1 can say to you.—What makes you glad to see 
me. ]iray !'■ 

"Because. Air. Williams,” replied tlic traveller, “I alway.s like to do 
iiistice : and (liough, when T last helicld you, I thought .you very like 
t lie man w lio knocked me down ami roblied mo ou the other side of 
the wat,or, 1 am now couvincod that I was quite mistaken.” 

Williams replied, drily, ‘'Oh ! you arc, are you'! Well, better late 
tliiin never. But let it teach yon not to Biisjioet innocent people again. 

I slionid like to hoar, however, what it is has convinced you at last.” 

*' 1 will toll you in a monicut,” said A1 r. tiiblis. “In the first pbace, 
tlic man must have been tailor than you: in the next place, lie wore 
difl'oront slioes; and, in the tliird qdacc, 1 find you cliangcd a five- 
pound not.e tliat very d.ay at the inn, and another yesterday at the 
liiicn(lr.iper'.s. Now, no notes were taken from me; and a man is not 
likely to take another man's money when Ids own pockets are full.” 

■■ He may want to fill them fuller,” answered Willianis, " so that’s no 
j'oasou. Air, What’s-yonr-namc; but as for me, 1 got iny pay and 
prize-nioney when my ship was paid off'; so 1 had enoiigli of my own 
for (tie time being; liut whcAi it i.s all spent, if you will tell me which 
way you arc going with a good lot of gold about you, I’ll sec ■what I 
can do with yours.” 

lie spoke laughing, and Air. Oihhs lauglicd, too—quite heartily. 
Nay, he oven added, Well, 1 did you injustice, Air. Williams; I heg 
your pardon for it frankly, and as it’s growing dark, if you will come 
dowm to the Bagpipes we will liavo a howl of punch together, and for¬ 
got all grievances.” 



“ I can’t just noTc,” answered 'Williains; “ but I will to-morrow night 
if you like.” 

Mr. Gibbs agreed to this change of his proposed plan, and Williams, 
seeing the top of Mrs. Charlton’s carriage, the sight of which he just 
caught over the bank moving rapidly away, turned upon his heel and 
entered the cottogo. 

Several of the persons who had overheard this conversation stared 
at Mr. Gibbs; and one of them, a .surly carter, who knew Jack Williams 
ire//, uttered in a murmur between his teeth—what wasprobahh the 
internal opinion of all—“ Well, you're a fool, if ever there was one.” 
But in this instance, at least. Air. Gibbs was not .such a fool as people 
thought. The cart moved off with the two dead horses; .and the peo¬ 
ple, who had been gathered round, followed it. Air. Gibbs remained 
ibr a momen't or two behind, then stooping down, as if to tie his shoe, 
he pulled something out from beneath a bramble bush, scratehing him¬ 
self a good deal as he did so; and then climbing the b.aiik, he paused 
as soon as he got into the clearer light which the higher ground 
afforded, examined something which he held in his liand attculively, 
and walked straight away to Mallington House. 

Mr. Alorlnu was dressing for dinner, when a servant entered his 
room, saying, “ There is a person below, sir, who wishes to speak with 
von directly upon business of importance.” 

“Indeed!” said Alorton, “did ho give his name !" 

“ He said his name is Gibbs, sir,” answered the footman, “ and that 
he wov.ld not detain you a minute.” 

“ I know no such person,” replied the young gentleman, looking at 
his wabdi; “ however, as there is time, tell him that i am drcs.-iing; 
but if his business be of real importance, he can sec me here. If not, 
let him call to-morrow.” 

The man retired, and in two or three minutes returned, ushering in 
Air. Gibbs. 

Mr. Gibbs bowed low, very low indeed; and then hemmed and 
bowed again, while the servant shut the door and retired. 

“ Well, sir,” said Alorton, waxing somewhat impatient. “ What may¬ 
be your business 

“ My name is Gibbs, sir,” rgjoined the other, with a most agreeable 
Binilc, “ and youi-s is Alorton'! ” 

The young gentleman bowed his hc.ad. 

“ This pocket-book, then, I suppose, belongs to .you,” said Mr. Gibbs, 
in re))ly to this mute assent. 

Alorton started and turned round. “Yes, sir, it does,” he said; “I 
must have dropped it in getting out of thc_ chaise last night—it is 
very strange I did not miss it.” 

It would, indeed, Imvc been strange, if he had not been so near 
Louisa Charlton; but that altered the base. Mr. Gibbs phiccd the 
wetted and soiled book in its owner’s hands, w-ith another low 
bow, adding, in a marked and peculiar tone, “ I was obliged, sir, to 
open it and examine the contents, to ascertain to whom it be¬ 
longed.” 

This intimation, from some cause or other, seemed to give Morton 
cause for thought, but at length with a light and half-laughing look, 
he replied, “ 1 understand what you mean, Mr. Gibb*; and all I can 
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say is, that I must trust to your discretion, which, if it prove stable, 
shall not go unrewarded. 

“ Pray, do not mention such a thing, sir,” replied Mr. Gibbs: “my 
discretion yon may fully trust to without any reward; and, indeed, 
there is a subject on which I have wished to speak to you for two or 
three days, which will show you liow discreet I can be.” 

“ 1 think 1 must ask you to choose another time, Mr. Gibbs,” replied 
^lorton, looking again at his natch. “1 must go donu as soon as 1 
am dressed." 

'• It^icn you please, sir,” answered the traveller, “ but, before you 
are drc.ssed, I can give you an inkling of the matter. 1 think you 
take a good deal of interest in the family of a park-keeper over the 
river, named Kdmond.s'!” 

“ 1 do certainly,” said Morton; “ he is a very good, respectable 
man.” 

'■.tnd in hi.sdaughter, I believe,sirrejoined Mr. Gibbs. 

Morton drew up his head, and looked at his companion in some sur- 
jirise. “ 1 do not understand your meaning, sir,” he answered, “ 1 
have once, or perhaps twice, seen his daughter, but 1 take no other in-' 
Icrcst in her than in the rc.st of his family. Pray explain yourself.” 

“Why, I thought, sir—1 thought,” reidicd Mr. Gibbs, hesitating; 
“1 thought 1 siiw you—I am sure it was a gentleman—speaking with 
her, for nearly an hour, about a fortnight ago in the park; and he 
came from this house, and went back to this house. And now 1 thought 
- that is to say. 1 suspected --1 moan, I imagined—it might be interest¬ 
ing to him to know, that she is in the custom of meeting -that is to say, 

1 am sure, she has met four days ago, and to-night, too —a man, named 
Williams, who was supposed—that is to say, aecusod—of knocking me 
down and robbing me in Wenlock Wood, when I was here last.” 

N ow all this information was interesting to Mr. Morton; for it gave 
him a clue to part, of Alfred Latimer’s conduct, at least he thought so. 
'file facts of his having seen Williams (whose name had been men¬ 
tioned in his hearing) at the cottage of Widow Brown, of the man’s 
meeting that night with Lucy, and of their preceding interview four 
ilays before, connected thcmsclve.s with the letter Alfrcd»Jjiitiraer had 
received, and with his eagerness to return to Mallington immediately 
after having read it. Wii h Morton all was at present fancy; it wiis a 
conjectural collocation of circumstances, and the proof was yet to bo 
obtained. But how? was the difficult quc.stion. To act as a spy, or to 
employ a spy upon any other man’s actions, -was not to be thought of; 
and he resolved to let matters take their course; evolve themselves as 
they would, and at the same time to employ the information he had 
received as occasion might require. 

“ In the first place, Mr. Gjbbs,” he replied, when his cogitations 
enino to an end, “ let me inform you that you are mistaken in sup¬ 
posing that 1 am the person whom yon saw talking with ljucy Ed¬ 
monds. 1 never spoke to her out of her father’s house in my life, and 
at the time you mention was not a visitor here. May I ask how near 
you were to the person you supposed to be me ?” 

“Oh dear, sir, I was a long way off,” replied Mr. Gibbs. “I was at 
the top of the bouse amusing myself, as I usually do, with this little 
instrument," and he pulled out a small telescope from his pocket. 
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'■ From tile window of my room," lie eontimied, “I command the park 
on one side, and the hill up to tlie common on the other, and J see all 
that goes on in the place.” 

should not think it a very profilalile or very worthy inquiry, 
sir,” replied Morton, “ hut every man has h%tastes; and, as meddling 
wil.h other people's husiness is not one of mine, I can have noUiing 
further to do with the matter you have meutionod, except, indeed, to 
say it would ho, 1 think, hut an act of Christian charity to w'.ani poor 
1‘ldnionds, that his d.nughtcr i.s jdacing herself in dangerous circum¬ 
stances. That would he draiving some good from pcrqiii.sitions which 
1 cannot advise you to pursue further,” 

"You mistake, sir; allow me very respectfully to say, you mistake.' 
said Mr. (Jihhs, with some warmth. '• You must allow me, sir, to clear 
myself. 1 do not use my telescope for the purpose of prying- into 
other people's atliiira, though 1 can't help seeing them if they come in 
my way. Sir, the truth is this; 1 have hceu knocked down and 
rohhed near here. tVe could not identify (ho man; hut I am quite 
sure of who he is, and I am resolved to bring him to .justice. 1 have 
fixed inv eye upon a particular man. sir, and he sliall find that he can’t 
escape that c.ve. 1 watch him and hi.s doings every moment I have to 
spare, and ere long 1 shall get hold of the end of the cliie.” 

“That alters the case very materially, Mr. Gibbs,” replied Jlortoii, 
"and 1 (rust tha( you will succeed : hut, in regard to this poor girl, i( 
would, I think, he hut right (o speak with her father upon (he suhject, 
and leave it (o him to take such steps as he may think (it." 

"May I aslc, sir,” said Mr. Gihbs, in a low tone, “whether ho i.s ;io- 
quaiiitcd or not w-ith ccriaiu circmnfitanccs. I wish to act discreetly, 
sir; and would not, for the world, bctr.iy a secret which hail acci- 
ilcnlally fallen into my possession,” 

“ You arc quite rigid, h!r. Gibhs,” said Morton. “ But, to answer 
.your que.stioii, ho is not aware of anything; no one, iiidocd, is. The 
matter is of no great consequence, indeed; l.iut cvci-y man has his 
whim.” 

"Oh ! c.crbiinly, sir, ccrbunl.y,” said Mr. Gibbs. “But 1 won't de¬ 
tain you lonsfr, sir; and if .vou have any- further commands for me 
you will finil me at the inn, sir; for 1 have determined not to quit this 
place till I have got the right sow by the ear.” 

Morton then hastened down to the drawing-room, but was di.sap- 
pointed in his hope of finding Louisa alone. Mrs. Gharlton was, 
indeeu, not y-ct down; but Dr. Western was seated on the sofa by the 
side of his fair ward. 

“ Ay, my young friend,” said the clergyman, with a laughing look 
towards Ijouisa ; '■ I am very much in the way here, but 1 wanted to 
speak to you, so I came early, oven at the risk of being the unfortunate 
thii-d—Sa.v, Louisa,” ho continued, seeing licy rising as if she re¬ 
ceived what he said as a hint to leave them, “yon know 1 am the 
friend of both, and give my hearty consent—so if you run away, 1 
shall think that you wish to hide your arrangements from me. 1 have 
nothing to say to him that you may not hear, though, perhaps, the con¬ 
fidence is not quite reciprocal. Morton, have you done what you said 
you would!” 

“ Ko, my dear sir,” replied Morton, “ I have had no time.” All to- 
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•lay ive have been in the strait-waisteoat of society, and yesterday, 
rtdiile wo were live minutes alone toi'ether, we Koiuehow bilked of other 
iliiiiKS.” 

“ Oil ! I know how quite well," answered Dr. Western; “ hut what 
need of lime?—one minute ■will do it. My dear Louisa, let me intro- 

• liiee a friend of mine to youand le.a(ting Morton iij) to her, with a 
ray look, he whiapored a word in her oar. 

Louisa (lliarlton gazed in Morton’s faee with an expression of sur- 
|irL-:c almo.st amounting to alarm. Hut Morton, notwithstanding the 
good doctor's presence, threw his anus round her. saying, “ What, my 
lieloved ! can a name make any difference to you'! ’’ 

“No,” murmured Louisaoh ! no; hut this take,s me very much 
1)}' surprise." 

“ Our good friend here is wrong,” said Morton. “ in telling you thus, 
dear J..ouisa. Nay, he is wrong in telling yon at all as yet ; for all is 
uot ..jottled, and 1 wished it to he so fully before I siioke.” 

“ It is you who are wrong, Urorton,” replied Dr. Western ; “ the par- 
■on of the parish is always right. There should he no secrets hetweon 
t wo peo|)le eireumstauced as you are. Nay, more, I have to tell you, 
sir, that all is settled, as I will prove to you, if you will come aud par- 

• ake of a plain dinner with me to-morrow, at. five, and then take a 
tijng wallv, Louisa shall share the dinner if she will, hut not the 
r,iml)lc; aud in the meantime, ma’am, rememher that though 1 have 
t.iken tlio lilicrty of telling you other people’s secrets, you are uot to 
follow my had example.” 

As lie spoke. Mrs. Charlton entered the room, aud found Jforton, 
Lonisii, and Dr. Western standing close together, wil.li somewhat too 
evident symptoms of having been engaged in secret conclave. She 
made no observation, indeed; hut a slight smile, somewhat sarcastic 
and triunqdiant, crossed her lip, .as if she would have said, had she 
thought lit to speak what was passing within, “ Ah 1 you think tliat 1 
am lilind ; hut yon arc playing my game wltilc you imagine you arc 
playing your own.’’ 

Dr. Western at once entered into conversation with the lady, tell¬ 
ing her that “he had asked Miss Charlton and Mr. Morton to dine 
with liiui on the following day, and trusted she would he of the 
party." 

“ 1 suppose, in propriety, I ought to h.':,” replied Mra. Charlton; 
“ l)ut really, iny dear sir, 1 have so many different things to do, that 
liouisa innst go without a, chaperon for once, especially when she ik 
going to her guardian’s house. Alfred tells mo that you have hecn to 
see him, iloctor, for which I am very much obliged.” 

“ I thought it a duty, my dear lady,”replied Dr. W'estem; “the ac¬ 
counts that reached me ■were, so alarming that ] feared I should find 
him very ill. There seems little the matter, however, hut a few 
hniises; aud I should think you could bring him home quite safely 
to-morrow." 

lleforc Mm. Charlton could reply, the door w.is thrown open to 
announce dinner, and the rector, advancing, gave her his arm, while 
Morton followed with Louisa. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Mother Brown’s cottage was certainly by no means a pleasant place, 
and yet thither must 1 once more lead the gentle reader. 

In the outer chamber of the cottage, which was divided into four 
rooms, two above and two below, and by the side of the large ill-con¬ 
structed chimney, sat Tom Brown, the widow's son, with an old yellow 
greasy tobacco-pipe in his month, puffing away clouds of no very- 
fragrant smoke. Sometimes a momentary smile would change the 
expression of his dull face, yet in general a heavy frown still further 
contracted that meaningless and animal forehead. It is not necessary 
to inquire what emotions produced either the frown or the smile ; but 
their course was soon after interrupted by the entrance of Williams, 
who spoke with him for a moment or two by the fire, and then turned 
towards the door which led into the inner chamber. 

“ Ah ! ” Kiid Tom Brown, “ there he lies on his back, like a dead 
crow, when he’s just as well as you or 1, .lack. Well, 1 shall go and 
take a walk—I wonder what the devil he keeps lying there for 1 ” 

•• He knows what he’s about,” answered Williams; “ but don’t you 
go far, Tom, for we may want you. Whore’s your mother!” 

“ Oh ! she’s gone down to Mallingtou to buy some pork,” replied 
her son; and, thus saying, he walked out of the door, ami closed it be¬ 
hind him. 

.hack Williams in the meantime entered the room w-here Alfred 
Latimer lay; and the moment that he appeared the young gentleman 
started up in his bed, without any sign of pain or sickuos-S exclaim¬ 
ing, “Well, I’m devilish glad you’re come at last; I thought you’d 
never be here.” 

“ Why, I had a good deal to do,” said Williams, “and one can’t ma¬ 
nage obstinate people in a minute, Mr. Latimer.” 

“ Ay, that’s what my mother said of me this morning,” rejoined the 
young gentleman. “ She was over here, and wanted me to go back to 
the house; for she and that old fool Western have been laying their 
head.s together, and settling that this was a very bad place for me to 
stay in, so that, fever or no fever, I ought to be brought over to Mal- 
lington. I wouldn’t go, however, and then, just to drive me, she said 
she couldn’t spare Wilkinson any longer.” 

. “ AVhat did yon say to that 1” demanded .lack Williams. 

“Why, I said I could spare him very well,” answered Alfred La¬ 
timer, “ and so sent him about his business, glad enough to get rid of 
him. I promised to come,over to-morrow, however; so whatever is to 
be done must be done to night.” 

“ Oh! I’ve got all ready,” replied Jack Williams, “ if you are strong 
enough.” 

“I’m quite well," replied Alfred Latimer. “There’s nothing the 
matter with mo; but I’ve been thinking. Jack, how the deuce we shall 
get heracross the water and through the village without people seeing. 
8he will never be able to walk to the other brid.ge.” 
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“To be sure not,” answered Williams; “that’s wbat has kept me 
such a time, for I couldn't hire a punt, ail I could do. One fellow 
said he was sure I was going to poach the river, and he might have 
hi.s boat seized. However, at last 1 got hold of young Blackmorc, who 
promised to draw his father’s punt uj) and amongst the reeds there; 
then we can get across in the dusk, without being seen, .and have her 
up to the cottage at llliiigtou in no time. But mind, Mr. Latimer, 
you're to marry her, you know.” 

“ Oh— ah ! i'll marry her," replied Alfred Latimer; “ I'll maiTy her 
—don’t you be afraid.” 

“No, I’m not afraid,” replied Williams; “for I wouldn’t help you 
if I thought you'd cheat her; .and having given me your promise,'! look 
' to you to keep it. So, as that’s settled. I’ve got a i)ack of things for 
yon here in the bundle that will make you look as mndi like a game- 
keeper as ]iosKil)le, lo.ather leggings and all; and if you start over the 
hack way just before dusk you’ll find me clown by the water. We 
must get Tom Brown, however, to .stay in the boat while we are 
in the park. It will be awkward, however, if she doc.sn’t come, 
since you have promised to go homo to-morrow.” 

“If she doesn’t I won’t go,’’ replied .\lfred Latimer. “It will 
do well enough, and nobody suspect anything, while I am lying 
here and supposed to be ill; but if I were up at Malliuglon House, 
and .going about, they’d say directly 1 had taken her—but she’ll 
come, I think,” 

In about ten minutes, the step of Tom Brown was heard crossing 
the floor of the next room in haste, and the moment after he opened 
the door and put his head in, saying, “I sa.y, Mr, Williams, have yon 

been talking loud with that window open, for there’s been a d-d 

fellow hanging about on the outside listening, or 1 am mistaken,” 

Williams started up with a heavy brow, without any reply, and, run¬ 
ning to the window', looked forth,' 

“ lie's .gone, he’s gone,” said Tom Brown; “as soon as he saw me 
come down the hill he was oft’ like a shot,” 

“Do you know himl” asked Williams, 

“ I'm not quite sure,” answered Brown, “but I think, by the look of 
him, that it was that dancing-master looking cove who got his head 
broke and lost his money one day,” 

“ He may get his head broken to better purpose if ho comes listen¬ 
ing here,” said Williams; and then fell into a train of thought, from 
which he was roused after a moment or two by Alfred Latimer exclaim¬ 
ing—“ Why, if he has hoard all, our scheme w'ill be blown over the 
whole place.” 

“ No, no,” answered his companion, “he did not hear enough for 
that. No names were mentioned, you know; and he couldn’t make 
out much of it. However, ruh down to the bridge, and see whether 
he crosses or not. If we can make sure of him till five o’clock I’ll take 
care of him after tliat. He shan’t blab till the thing is done, at all 
events.” 

. “ Stay there till Williams comes down to you,” said Alfred Latimer, 

“and I’ll give you five shillings for your pains. Brown.” 

People’s estimation of their conscience is very different in different 
individuals; but, unlike the appre^ation of any other thing, the less 



a man has of H Iho less value does he place upon it. What is there on 
earth that Tom Brown would not have done for five shilliugri ' On his 
present errand, he set off at once with so rapid a step that he overtook 
Mr. Oihhs half way down the hill, and taiw him enter the inn before he 
took his sliition on the bridge. The guard he kept w.as uninterrupted; 
for whether it was that the worthy traveller was conscious of being 
watched, or whether .some other oeeujiatiou kept liim within, he (iid 
not issue forlli again till the figure of .lack Williams was seen walking 
with a slow pace, and the usual swinging gait of a sailor, down towards 
the side of the river. J^o verbal communication took place hel.wecn 
the two confederates, Imt the thumb pointed hack over the right 
shoulder indicated to Tom Brown tliat lie wa.s to go liaek to the cot¬ 
tage, and Williams, walking into tlie inn, asked if .Mr. tiililis was at, 
home. 

Mr. Willianus was inirodncod iii(,o the eh.'imber of jMr. tiihhs, and a 
howl of pmicli liad been ordered, which speedily appeared. Jlr. (iitibs, 
who paid with a degree of regularity for evcrvtliing he liought, wldcli 
he often wished that otliers would imitale. ilrcw forth a ten-iiound 
note, and asked tlie maid who hrouglit the puueli to eliaiige it; ami on 
her returning with the note imcliaiiged, he apjilied to Ids new coni 
panion, but without success. Williams, for some reason, declared that 
he had no cimnge, though his pocket was very heavy, and the girl 
civilly insisting that there was no hurry, Mr. (lihhs was obliged to 
desist, lie was courtesy itself to h^ guest—he plied liira with ])une)i. 
he talked to him incessantly, lie mingled soft allusions to the fragrant 
Balm of Trinidad with expressions of legrci at, liaving over been be¬ 
trayed into tlie folly of thinking that a seafaring gcuileman like JI r. 
.Tohn Williams could have committed a Idghway robbery. 

Williams listened to iiini witli grim gravity ; nothing that Jlr. Gildis 
could say could move him to more than a sardonic smile. In slioif. 
.Tack Williams was an old lord, and was not to he caught with chair 
sucli as Mr. Oihbs threw down before him. On the Balm of Trinidaii, 
however, he was somewhat more discursive; and when they had well 
nigh got to the bottom of the liowl of puuch/lic be.gan to twist upon 
his finger the long ringlets that hung over his wliiskcrs, and inquired 
particularly into the merits of that fragrant essence. It was a subject 
upon which Mr. <jihh.s was eloquent, and he enumerated some nineteen 
or twenty of its admirable i]ualities, till at length Jlr. IVilliams felt in 
his pocket and asked the price, producing at tlie same time a crown 
piece. The ruling jiassion strong in death showed Mr. Oibbs the op¬ 
portunity of doing a little business, and unuhlc to resist, he said, “ Tlie 
retail price was in truth seven-and-sixpcnce, hut he would pass it to 
his friend Mr. Williams at the wholesale rale* of five shillings,” 

“ Well, then, let us have a bottle !” c.velaimcd Jack Williams, giving 
another co.vcomh twist to the corkscrew curl. 

Immediately Air. Oibbs started up from the tabic ; and approaching 
a large leather-covered ease, wliich stood in the window, lie dived into 
the interior thereof to bring up a bottle of tlso Balm of Trinidad. As 
he was doing so he beard the ladle rattle in the bowl, and turacd his 
head round, when be saw Mr. Williams helping himself to some more ' 
punch. 

“ I’ve taken the liberty, Mr. Gibbs,” said Jack Williams, in a slow 
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tone, “to (Irii)k jonr health during your ahsonee. Shall I fill your 
glans to return thanks !” 

“Thank you. I'm coming hack directly,” said Jilr. Oibbs; and, re¬ 
turning lo tlie lahlc, he presented his companion ivith a holtlo of the 
i'ragrant balm, rei’civcd his crown piece, and, filling himself a glass ol' 
punch—it was well ni.gh the last lliat the bowl contained —ho drank 
it olf. 

Jack Williams in tlic meanwhile went on .sijiping his own, opeiiilig 
the liottlc of I'ragnint balm, pulling out the cork, and smelling the 
odour witli the. air of ti comioisscur. Jlr. (iibbs then proposed another 
howl, anil Mr. Williams readily eonseuted. The maid was summoned, 
Uic empty vessel carried away, and another reidcte \vi(h fragrant liqUor 
speedily placed upon tlie talilc. By this time, however,,the. eyes of 
Mr. (lilibs had acquired a somewhat glassy and lackadaisical expres- 
sioti. and in a few minutes he began to nod ; upon which Jack Williams 
gave liini a meaning smile, and taking iqi the, howl, half emptied it at 
adiaiigUt. lie then sat for about half an hour longer to watch the 
progress of Ids entertainer's sleep. 

The tlaiijih llaroun -Mrasehid had a certain powder—we arc informed 
by mu’ of the most veracious of all ]iossible histories —of whieli, when 
he wisiied to send any of Ids friends to .sleep, lie used to take a pinch 
and drop it into their wine or shcriiot. Now', whetlier Jack AVilliams. 
ill his travels in the Hast,, had possessed Idmself uv not of the (Jaliph’s. 
secret. eerlaiu it, is that lie intended Mr. Gibbs to go to sleep, and that 
Mr. Gildis diitibdly complied with his desire. At. length, as tlio sky 
was beginning to get a lilile grey, Williams rose, and baking np the 
worthy traveller in Ids arms. laid him ipuetly <’'i ids bed: then do 
seoiiding (he stairsjhc stopped a minute at the bar, saying to Mrs. 1‘luek- 
rose, “ Voii’ve made that punch deviiisli strong, maim, and Gibhs ha- 
got. as drunk as an owl.” 

"Good gracious me 1'' cried the wortliy landlady, “ I hope he's not 
uoi-iy.” 

< Hi. no," answered Willi,ams; “ he's ftillen sound asleep, ami loft me 
to drink out the howl : but 1 find my head queerish loo, and sol’ll 
have no more oi' it. Good niglit, marm,” and away ho went. 

il is. riuekrose and the maid immediately proceeded to aseorlaiii the 
facts of the ease; and finding the worthy traveller sirctehed iiyion his 
bed, ayiparontly in a state of drunken slecj), they loft him there, only 
taking the jirceaution of putting some towels under his boots that they 
might not dirt the connterpaue. 


CTIAl'TUU NXX. 

It was a very pleasant liltll' drive from Mallington llou.so to the 
rcetorv, both for Edmond Morton and Bouisa Gharlton, and yet it 
would be very difficult to say in what its yilcasantnesis consisted. They' 
spoke very little, so that it eoukl not bo in conversation. Tlie.y were 
aware tb.it the c.ve.s of the villagei-s were upon them, and therefore it 
was not in wliat is commonly called making love. Louisa felt a little 
awkwai'dnoxs in thus first appearing with her lover alone, .and therefore 
it was not in that ease and freedom from restraint which in itself is an 
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enjoyment. It could only be, then, in being together, but that was 
something, and something very pleasant too. It eomicctcd itself by 
the fine links of thought with a future, when they should he always 
together—when, heart and hand united, and yet separate, they should 
go along the varied paths of life, mutually enjoying the sunshine, and 
cheering each other in the shade. 

When they reached the rectory, strange to say. holh were more at 
ease in their demeanour to each other than they ha<l heen u lieu alone ; 
and the quiet simple dinner at the loctorv passed over in calm and 
pleasant conversation, natural, straightforward, true. 

As soon as dinner was done, Dr. AVesteru proposed to his young 
friend that they should set out upon their walk; and liaving taken 
their hats and sticks, they issued forth from the rectory, and bent tlieir 
step.s towai'ds the bridge. At length, wlien within about five hundred 
yards of the house, they turned from (heir course, and bent their steps 
towards the park-keeper's cottage. Opening the door without cere¬ 
mony, Dr. AVcsIorn led the way in, and looked arouriil; hut the only 
person the little room contained was Mrs. Udmonds. .Slie smiled and 
courtesied on seeing the rector; and, in reply to his question, said that. 
Udmonds was up at the Hall, having gone to sjicak with Mrs. Clialke, 
the housekeeper, in regard to some men who had heen seen prowling 
about. Dr. Western sat down for a minute or two, and inquired in a 
careless tone for his young friends, Lucy and .lohii. 

“Oh! .Tohn is tending the fowls,’replied the niotlier: “and liuey 
has gone down with a few eggs to poor .Tanct Ilaztcwood ; she is late 
this evening. 1 wish she would come back.” 

“She should he in before dark, Mrs. Edmonds," stiid Dr. Western, in 
a grave tone ; “ and as you say there arc strange men about the place, 
if you would lake my advice, you would send her brother with her for 
a day or two, whenever she goes out." 

“ I will, sir," rcjilied the park-keeper's wife. 

She looked earnestly in the rector's face, as if there w'ore questions 
she would fain have asked; but cither from timidity, or some vague 
apprehension, she did not put them; and soon after Dr. Western and 
his young companion bade her good evening, and walked towards the 
Hall. It was now nearly dark, and a twinkling star was here and l here 
appearing in the sky, when suddenly Morton stopped, and said, “1 
thought I heard a scream." 

“I heard a jay in the wood,” replied Dr. Wosteni; hut nevertheless 
they waited and listened. Mo other sound, however, broke the silouec 
of the air; and, after pausing for a few moments, they follow'cd the 
path to the house. The great door of the Hall Wits opened for them by 
Edmonds himself; but, although they had been down to his iiouse to 
seek him, neither of the two gentlemen seemed to have any particular 
matter to coinmanic.ate, for they merely told him to bring them a light 
into the library, and turned their steps thither themselves. 

“ I will see him to-morrow,” said Dr. Western, “ and tell him privately, 
when I can admonish him a little; for tliough an excellent man, there 
is a certain degree of sternness about him which might drive the poor 
child to further imprudence, if not to evil.” 

A minute after Edmonds entered with a light, and merely saying to 
Morton, in a respectful tone, that he would wait till that gentleman 
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was at leisure, for he wislictl to speak with him for a moment, the park- 
keeper retired and ,shut the door. tThc dim liffht of the tallow-eaiidlc 
]icnetratcd with difficulty the obscurity of the larso old-fivshioued 
room; hut Dr. AVestcrn walked direct to one corner of the lihrayv, :iiid 
took down a thick quarto, on which was inseribed the words “History 
of —-shire.” 

Oh! 1 have? scon that, my dear sir," said Morton, wdth a smile. “ 1 
looked all through it before I left Ijondoii, but it throws no light upon 
that part of the subject.” 

“AVhal. an impatient thing is youth I" roidied the worthy clergy¬ 
man : and, laying dowti the book upon the long tabic, he opened it. and 
turned over several pages. IJcsidcs the printed matter which it con¬ 
tained. there was now displayed upon the broad margin numerous an¬ 
notations. written in a small clear hand, and each signed by a single 
name. Detweeii the leaves, too, were several scraps of writ.ten jiajier, 
•some of which Siortou barely looked at and pas,soil over; but at one he 
paused, and read the whole contents with great atlention ; and then, 
turning to Dr. AVestern. he .shook him by the hand, saying, " This is 
all l.liat could be desired, indeed I How. in the name of good fortune, 
did you di.scovor it, my dear sir ' " 

" 15y a very simple process,” rc]died Dr. AVestern. “ My predecessor 
at jrallington was a great antiquarian and genealogist. .U. his death 
I bought Ids books; and, amongst the rest, tiierc fell into iny hands a 
inanu.scrijit .account of this jiarl of the country. On looking in that, 
to SCO if I i-ould find a clue to what you wanted, I met with numerous 
re.icrcuccs to this book, and esiiccially to the notes and incmoramla of 

Dol'd Jlallington, after this fashion:—‘In History of-shire, Mal- 

lington Dark ijibrary—the Dari's MS. illustrations.’ 1 came up yester¬ 
day morning, and very soon satisfied myselt that here was the infor¬ 
mation required." 

•• I must, have a copy of this I” .said Morton. “ I suppose that it 
would be hardly ju.stitiable to take the original.” 

I <lo not see why," replied Dr. Western; “ but, as a eO]iy will do tis 
well, you had better keep on the right side. We will got a jicn and 
ink, ami then half an hour will suffice to transcribe it.” 

J)r. AVestern moved towards the door us he spoke; but ere ho i'e.aehed 
it. Kdmonds, the iiark-keeper, entered with a face a little jiale, and an 
exiircssion of intense anxiety in his eyes. “1 am afraid, sir, I must 
go away,” he sidd, addressing Morton ; “for my boy has just come up 
to tell me that J>ucy is not yet at home. I don’t understand it, sir; I 
must go and sec.” 

He evidently strove to .speak ctilmly, but the father's aiiprchensions 
would have way, and his voice trembled, and his liji quivered. Dr. 
Western and Morton looked at each other with a grave and meaning 
glance: and Morton, closing\hc book before them, said in a low tone 
of voice to the rector, “ AA'e can do this to-morrow ; let us go with him. 
He may need supiiort and assistance ’ 

J)r. Western nodded his head, and said, in as ca.«y atone as he could 
assume, “AVe will go with you, ICdmonds. Hut don't make yourself 
uuea.sy, my good man. A'our wife toM us that I>uey had gone down 
to poor oid Janet Ha/.lcwood’s. .Sometliing may have occurred to de¬ 
tain her.” 


9 
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The man looked canicstly in Br. Western’s face, hut he made no 
reply; for there was suspicion in his heart which lie did not dare utter 
to any one else till it grew into certainty. The .good ol<l housekeoper. 
who had followed him into the hall, took the candle and closed the 
door after they ha<l gone out; and directing their course across the 
park towanls a spot where tlie tr os came nearly down to the rivers 
si<ie, about two liundroil yards’ distance from the gates, tliey turned 
towards the marshy piece of ground where Williams and Lucy Udmond.s 
had met the day liefore. 

“Is there no other path she could have taken in coming home?" 
isked Morton, speaking to Kdmonds, who, with his eyes bent forward 
to see if ho eould catch a glimpse of her coming form through the 
ilarkueas of the night, had gone on in silence a few steps liefore the 
two gentlemen. 

“ She might take the gravel-walk, there, tliat runs through the trees 
above,” said Edmonds; “but 1 don’t think it likely, sir.” 

“Tiicn I will go that way,” said Morton.—“ Where does it join the 
other path 

“(dose by the o.=.ier.s, .sir,” an.=wcrcd the park-keeper; and Mniton, 
turning away, hurried on to the spot where the gnvvcl-walk, wliicit 
Edmonds had mentioned, cnteied tlie thicker wood, and then pursued 
it, as fast as he could go, till it camo to the side of the swamp. During 
the last thirty or forty yards, he could hear the voices of Dr. Western 
and the p.ark-kccper speaking earnestly together, hut they ce;i8cd as 
soon as he joined them ; and, examining the ground to the right an<! 
the left as they proceeded, the wliole party walked on till they came 
to the park wall. There was no gate nor door at that spot; but a little 
flight of wooden stops, up one side of the wall and down the other, 
soon brought them to the sandy lane, beyond which tw'o or three cot¬ 
tages were seen by the side of the road ; and, advancing to a door that 
stood exactly opposite, Edmonds opened it and went in, followed elo.su 
by Dr. Western and Mr. Morton. The park-keeper cast a ipiiek and 
eager glance around into every corner of the room. There was an old 
)ind sickly woman sitting in a large wicker-chair by the side of the 
little fire-place, and another noman of the same class, about forty years 
of age, busily making her some tea; but the form ho looked i'or did 
not meet the poor man’s eye, and his heart sank. 

“So Lucy is not here, good dame!” he said, speaking to the sick 
woman. 

“Oh! no, Mr. Edmonds,” replied Dame Ilazlcwood, “she’s gone 
home.” 

“ She's boon gone well nigh an hour,” said the other woman. 

Edmonds pressed his two hands tight together, but uttered not a 
word. Yet the expression of anguish and alarm in his face instantly 
stnick the woman who had last spoke, and she exclaimed, “ Has the 
poor dear not come home*!” 

“No,” answered Edmonds; “no, nor is she on the way.” 

‘‘Perhaps j'ou did not take the same path, Mr. Edmonds,” replied 
the younger w'omanyou might pass verj- close to each other without 
knowing it. I’m sure as I came down an hour or so iigo, I should have 
never known that any ond was along the other walk, if young Mr. 
Xiatimer had not cjiue through the trees, and said, ‘Is that you. Jack 2’ ’’ 
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“ Mr. Latimer is sick in bed at Brown’s cottage, my good lady,” said 
Morton, advancing. “ You must l)o mistaken.” 

“ Oh! no, sir,” answered Dame Hazlewood's friend. “ I sav/ him 
witli my own eyes. He was oddly dressed, to be sure, as if lie did 
not wish to be known; but I’d swear to him anywhere.” 

" I think there must be an error,” said Dr. Western ; but before he 
eoueliuled the sentenco, Jidmonds, witli a flashing eye and a burning 
cheek, broke in upon his speech, exclaiming, “ No, no, no ! It was he, 
sure enough. The villain lias robbed me of my child—I know all 
aliont it. lie has corrupted her heart, and condemned her soul; and 
(lod's curse and her father’s be upon both their heads ! ” 

Dr. Westorn laid his liand upon his arm, saying, with a grave blow' 
and soltann tone, “Forbear, forbear !” 

“ I cannot, sir,—T cannot!” cried Edmonds, furiously. “He has 
made her a lie to me ; he has perverted as pure and good a girl as 
ever lived. She has had warning—she has had counsel—she has had 
her father s commands; but she has neither honoured his nor God’s. 
•Ml tlie persuasion of this black villain ! Curses upon him—ay, and 
upon her too ; and may they light upon my head if ever I see her 
agaiTn—1 will go home—I will go home, and break my poor wife’s 
lieart with this new.s:” and, without waiting for remonstrance or 
reproof, lie flung out of the cottage, crossed the road, mounted the 
,stile, and entered the park. 

This young man is incorrigible, I fear,” said .Morton, after a pause. 
■‘Such conduct shows a spirit too corrupt and perverted to admit 
even the hope of reformation.” 

“ We must always hope,” replied Dr. Western, “ but this indeed is 
very iiad. I know not well what is to he done ; for in order to rescue 
this unhappy girl from his liands, if she be inclined to stay with him, 
we oiiglit to have her father’s sanction.” 

“Had we not better follow' him to his house'” asked Morton. 

Porhaps, by reason and admonition, my dear sir, you might induce 
the poor man to tliink better of this aft’air, and take tlie only means 
that can ho devised for saving his child. Tliey cannot liavo taken her 
far.” 

'■ It is vain to talk to him to-night,” said Dr. Western. “ His mind 
is in a state that will not hear it; and, whether the law will justify me 
or not, I must take his consent for granted, and on my own responsi¬ 
bility issue a warrant against those who are supposed to liavc carried 
off this unhappy girl.” 

" 1 am sure it was the young gentleman from MalUngton House,” 
joined in the woman who was in attendance upon Dame Hiizlewood; 
■‘that I can swear to anywhere.” 

“ Then come up to the rectory early to-morrow, Mrs. Wilson,” said 
Dr. Western. “ I will issue tSic warrant to-night at all risks, but in the 
meantime inquire amongst your neighbours as to which way Lucy and 
her seducer wont, and if you gain any information let me’ know. 
They could not have gone out by the great gates, or we must have met 
them.” 

“ And they did not come over the stile, I am sure,” said Mrs. Wilson, 
“for the door hadn’t been shut two minutes before you came in, 
sir.” 
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Do you remember having seen a boat cross the river V’ asked 
Morton. ^ 

Dr. Western bowed his head with a meaning look, but merelj' re¬ 
plied, “We had better get home as soon as possible. Bemcmber to 
send me any iniormation you may obtain, Mrs. Wilson, without a 
moment's delay.” 

The good woman promised to obey, and the two gentlemen, quitting 
the cottage, rcturacd through the park, conversing over what liad 
taken place. 

“ This is sad, very sad, indeed," said Dr. Western; “ and this, my 
dear young frictid, is that which forms the most painful part ol a 
clergyman’s existence, to sec every admonition and every effort to 
check the wild coume ot passion and folly by the restraints of religion, 
vain and empty! Here this poor girl, Lucy, lias been a regular 
attendant upon my chureb. 1 have spoken with her and her fomily 
often in private. 1 have endeavoured to give them on all occasions 
such counsel and admonition as J thought, would lead them right; and 
yet, I cannot but fear tliat i have not done enough, and tliat a share 
of this fault may rest with me for negligence.” 

“Nay, my dear friend,” replied Morton; “such, I am sure, is not 
the ease. You must rcmcmiicr that prophets and preachers from the 
beginning of time have striven in vain to restrain (be force of human 
passion. .All that we can do is to labour as far as we have strength: 
and very often that labour will he unsuccessful. But perhaps,” he 
continued, willing to lead tlie conversation away from llie points that 
were most painful to his companion, “ we may l>e judging harshly of 
this poor girl - we may ho even doing wrong to Allred Latimer him¬ 
self. That good woman may he mistaken ; or, it not, some violence 
may have been used. Do you not remember I tliought I heard a 
scream as we wore walking from tlie park-keoper's cottage up to the 
Hall r 

Morton left the worthy rector at the iuu to summon the constables 
of the place, and take such other measures as were necessary for the 
restoration of Lucy Edmonds to her home, while ho himself walked on 
up the hill, and with a rapid pace bent hi,s steps to the cottage of the 
Widow Brown. 

At the door of Widow Brown's house, Morton knocked before he 
entered, and at first no answer was returned ; hut upon repeating the 
summons, the voice of the old woman herself was heai-d, in a harsh 
tone, exclaiming, “ Come in! Why the devil do you stand knocking 
there V’ 

On Morton’s entrance she seemed both surprised and annoyed, hut 
clianged her tone to a more civil one aiv^c asked what was his 
plcasuiu 

“I wish to see Mr. Latimer, my good dame,” replied Morton; “shall 
I find him in the next room ’!” 

Mother Brown hesitated, and, probably, if she had possessed any 
means of preventing her visitor from satisfying himself, she would have 
said that the young gentleman was asleep. Certain it is that tlie lie 
first rose to her lips; Imt remembering that she was alone, and could 
not stop Mr. Morton from going on into the adjoining room if he 
thought fit, she replied, “ He has gone out upon the common, sir, to 
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take a little walk in the moonlight. Ho thought it would do him good, 
poor gentleman.” 

Witli thie confirmation of the suspicions which had licen enter¬ 
tained against Mrs. Chariton’s son, Morton did not think fit to ask 
any more questions, but merely answering, “ Well, tell him I called to 
sec him,” he turned and left the cottage. 

'I’hcre had been a light within,and a cloud was just coming over the 
moon, the silvery edge resting half over her disc aftbnling a gleam, 
which lasted but a moment, however, till the dark vapour swept across 
and cast its shadows upon the earth. During that moment Morton 
thought that he caught sight of a nnin’s head and shoulders just 
rising above the edge of the neighbouring pit; but he was not fine 
easily to apprehend any danger, and he walked quietly, on, merely 
noticing that the figure disappeared more suddenly than could be 
accounted for by the increased darkness produced by the cloud; for the 
brightnes.s of the sky^ around afl'orded suflicient light to sec, though 
indistinctly. Scarcely had he passed the spot, however, where the 
man’s head and shoulders had appeared, when he heard a sound like 
gravel falling from the bank into the pit below, under the tread of 
some one springing uj), and he was instinctively turning round 
towards the side whence the noise proceeded when ho received a 
violent blow on the head which laid him stunned and bleeding on the 
ground. 


CHAPTKR XXXI. 


We must look back for an hour or two, to the period when, about sun 
.set, a boat crossed the river from the Mallington side to the sedgy piece 
of ground which wc have more than onec alluded to. 

Ihio boat reached the shore, and was drawn into a little sort of 
muddy creek, where several large old willows hid it from observation. 
There, one of the two men which it contained jumped on shore: and 
the otlier laid his head upon the raised part of the stem, and seemed 
to dispose himself to sleep. The other—in whom it required an' eye 
well acquainted with his person to recognise ,Vlfred Latimer—walked 
on, till he reached the path. Thence, alter looking round him for a 
minute or two, he crossed through the shrubs and underwood to the 
other footway. There he paused for some minutes, looking up the 
path with an impatient glance, and muttering to himself with an oath, 
“•Jack Williams is devilish late—1 wonder what is keeping him 
Hark ! there’s a stepand hurrying through the trees again, he e.\- 
claimed, incautiously, “ Is that you, Jack '” 

The moment ho behold Difine Wilson, however, he withdrew before 
he thought she could notice him, and then listened for her retreating 
footfalls. He then turned along the path in the direction of the Hall, 
retrod his steps again, and was once more wheeling round, when, with¬ 
out having heard any one approach, he found Jack Williams by his 
side. 

“Why, this isn’t the place, Mr. Latimer,” said Williams, in a low 
voice; “if you don’t mind what you’re about she will pass without 
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your seeing her; quick, get through the trees, and look out on that 
other road.” 

“Come along, then,” said Alfred Latimer, “I did not know uliich 
path it was upon.” 

“No, go yourself first,” replied Williams, in the same quick 
manner; “ trj- to persuade her, first, gently; I will be close at 
hand.” 

The young gentleman, following this counsel, crossed once more 
through tlie trees, while Williams hid himself in the brushwood and 
listened. Several minutes elapsed, however, before Lucy herself ap¬ 
peared, and Alfred Latimer was beginning to think that she miust have 
passed, when he suddenly caught sight of her, coming with faint and 
agitated stops along the side of the marsh. He instantly sprang for¬ 
ward to meet her; but, though joy at seeing him was upon poor LueyV 
countenance, her first words were—“Oh! Mr. Latimer, I promised 
never to meet yon again.” 

“ You have done so by accident, Lucy,” said Alfred liatimer, taking 
her hand, and pressing it in his; “they cannot blame you; and, in¬ 
deed, if you 1 i;m 1 been wise, and loved me as 1 once thought you did, 
no one would have any right to blame you—for you would now be my 
wife." 

“ Oh, Alfred !” replied Lucy, looking up in his face with a reproach¬ 
ful glance, “ you know too well ”—but she did uo^|jRnish the sentence, 
and Jie went on. 

“You would have me believe that you do love me, Lucy,” he said ; 
“but bow can I think so when, for a mere rash whim of your father’s 
—a hatred of me without a cause -you not only make me miserable, 
but drive me to all sorts of rash things. Sec what your unkindness 
has already brought about. Have I not quarrelled with my mother, 
gone to London, half ruined myself, and then, in coming down like a 
madman to seek you. because J was informed that your father wa.' 
going to marry you to another, have I not been dashed 'almost to 
})icces?” 

Poor Lucy wept, but through her tears she answered, “No, no. 
Alfred; I will never marry another.” 

“ Then be mine now, dearest Lucy,” replied Alfred Latimer, pressing 
her closer to him. “ We have now the opportunity. Do not let us lose 
it. And then my heart will be at rest, and no out can tease you any 
more to be another’s wife. I have a boat licre which will carry ns 
across the river in two minutes. Then 1 have got the pretty cottage 
for you that stands away at the back of tlie commom, W'herc you can 
be quiet and peaceable all night, and to-morrow we can go away to a 
distance and bo married immediately—come, dear Lucy, come 1” 

.“Oh, no, no!” munnured Lucy Edmonds, striving to free herself 
from his arms as ho avouUI have drawn het towards the river side, “ I 
.-jnust not—I dare not, Alfred.” 

“ What, when I have risen from a siek-bed to come and ask you at 
the risk of life!” exclaimed Alfred Latimer, impetuously. “Is this 
love, Lucy ? Is this affection'!” 

“ You know 1 love you,” sjic answered; “ but my father—my mother 
— I cannot, 1 ought not—oh! 1. do love you truly, but-” 

At the moment Williams appeared suddenly from amongst the trees. 



and though his touch was not rougli as lie took her hy the ami, the 
surprise and terror of the moment called a seream from her lips. 

“ Come, come. Miss Kdmoiids," he said, “ tliorti is no use of resisting 

one can see well enough how your heart leads you, and it is too late 
to fight with it now. Mr. Latimer has promised to marry you, in my 
hearing, and he will keep his word. Do not keep us here till people 
come, and we get into a row, where some of us may lose pur lives. Do 
kindly what you must do, and think what would hcfall if your father 
were to come up just now.” 

As he spoke he aided Latimer in drawing her along towards the 
hoat, hut his last w'ords seemed to have more efl'eet on Jjuey Edmonds 
Ilian anything else. Before, she had resisted, though hut feehly; but 
at the thought of her father’s appearance at that moment, and all t!ie 
‘•onsequcnces that might, ensue, she murmured, “()h, Heavpn forbid !” 
and looking wildly round, suffered them to lead her on without further 
opposition. In another minute she was seated in the punt, which was 
immediately pushed off by the man Browui, and was soon in the midst 
of the river. Supported hy Alfred Latimer, she sat with lier hands 
eovevitig her eyes, and the teare streaming through her fingers as the 
lioat glided over tlio chequered surface of the waters, now rippling in 
(he moonlight, now shadowed hy the clouds, ft took hut a minute or 
two to cross, and as soon as the piiiit touched the ground, and tlie man 
Brown liad jiiinped out and moored it liy the cliaiu, Alfred Latimer 
carried ratlicr than leil the poor girl to the shore, and tlien endeavoured 
to support her tremhliug form upon liis arm. But Lucy could hardly 
.stand, and was stilt less able to walk, so that they were obliged to 
pause for a minute or two, nearly at the spot where Louisa Charlton 
had plmigod in to save the unhappy girl's hrotlicr. They laid not been 
long there when they heard the sound of voices from the other side. 
Lucy recognised her fiither's tones; but it was too late now, slie tlioughl, 
lo liositate or to resi.st. Tlie die was east: Iior fate for weal or woe 
was sealed, and the voiee which liad once been so pleasant to her car, 
MOW brought nothing hut terror; yet it was the terror which gives 
.-treiigtli. and not which overpowers, and with a great ctlort slie said, 

J can go ! I can go ! Oh. Heaven ! do not let them find us." 

With her lover supporting her on one side, and Williani.s on the 
other, wliile the man Brown followed lest his aid should he needed, 
Lucy advanced along the road which led towards the back of the com¬ 
mon, witli her heart watiug fearfully and licr breath coming short. 
.\t length she paused for a while, saying, “ A moment, Alfred !- a mo¬ 
ment ! I will go on again in a moment!” 

They all stopped in silence: and, ;i8 they waited, the gay sound of 
village mirth reached them from Mallington. 

Oh, how sad it came upon poor Lucy's oar !—It seemed (o tell her, 
with a prophetic voice, that tlic liglit iaugh, the joyous merriment, was 
no more to be her portion *upou earth; that, she was given over to 
heartsinking de,spondeney, to self-rcproaeli and sadness; that the 
peace and the pleasure, the calm night, tlie contented day, the spirit 
at. rest, and tlie bosom without care, wore all gone for ever 1 But there 
is something even in such dark and powerful convictions which gives a 
vigour, though it he the vigour of despair. She was anxious to tiy 
from all sounds that she had loved, for. they seemed to ring the kneE 



of departed days; and saying in a low tone, “2iow, Alfivd, I can go.” 
she resumed her way,up the hill. 

The walk was a long one, for the cottage which Williams ha<l hired 
for Alfred Ijatimer was at least two miles distant from Mallington; bid. 
Lucy Edmonds stopped no more. 

At length the cottage door was reached, but the windows were all 
dark and cheerless. There was no light within any more than in her 
own lieart; and though the leaves of the woodbine and the rose 
climbed over the little trclliscd porch, and reached their iibro.s up to 
the thatch, they seemed like nightshade to poor Lucy Edmonds, as 
she waited while AVilliam.s drew the key from his pocket and opened 
th(! door. He Imd caused everj'thing to be prcpared, however, w'ith 
some care and neatness. Caudles stood upon the table, which were 
soon lighted, showing a neatly-furnished room, and various provisions 
upon the shelves and bibles around. But Lucy marked none of these 
things. It was of leaving her father's house she thought; of disobeying 
his command; of never seeing his face again; of being no longer 
pressed to her mother’s bosom ; of the breaking of all the fond ties oi' 
youth ; of the lo.s8 of all the dear affections of early days; and when 
she looked around all seemed desolation. 

Alfred Latimer led her to a chair, and seated her with her hand in 
his : but Williams, approaching one of the shelves, took down a bottle 
of wine, and pouring some out into a glass gave it l.o her, saying, in 
the kindly tone which sailors geneiidly use to the weak and young. 
“ Cohic, lake that, Mias Edmonds; you are tired and faint. It nil} 
he all well in a day or tw'o ; .and then, when you arc his wife, your 
father will forget and forgive, and sec things very differently. Come, 
don’t vex yourself; for you may be very happy if you like.” 

Lucy took the wine and drank it. She would have done anything 
that they bade her; but the moment after, though the hopes that 
AVilliams j)rcsented to her mind cheered her for an instant, the voice 
of the man Brown, who had ju.st entered, made her start, and turn 
round with terror. 

“ 1 shouldn’t mind a glass, too,” he said ; ‘‘ for it’s a long walk. Como, 
pour us out some. Jack and his words and his appearance brought a 
new source of aj>prehensiou into Lucy’s mind. What were these 
comrades of the man she loved f Who were these familiar friends with 
whom ho consorted '! Were thc.se the companions of the son of a high 
race ! Were these the persons he trusted and esteemed ! 

AVilliams,how ever,answered nothing to the ruffian’s spcoch.but spoke 
eagerly for a few minutes in a low voice to Alfred Latimer, urging 
him apparently to some course which he did. not think fit to pursue. 
“Well,” he said at length, “you are not right—but w'c had better go. 
Only remember your promise, Mr. Latimer. Come, Brownand Lucy 
Edmonds was left alone with Alfred Latirtior. 

Williams and his companion. Brown, then mounted the little bank 
under which the cottage lay, and came upon the conrmoir above. 
Thqre was a small pitblic-house at the distance of aborrt a quarter of a 
miic, at the door of which Brown stopped, dcclarirrg that, as he had 
been bilked of his wirre, the other should treat him to a glass of 
spirits; and, going in, he teamed off more than half a pint of the liquid 
fire, which is but too readily to be found in such places. Ho was in- 
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dined to stop and gossip with some loose characters whom they found 
in the parlour; but the superior ruffian with whom he was associated 
for I,he time, forced him out, and took the way with him tow'ards his 
mother's iiut. The man had been drinking before, and the spirits he 
had taken had soine effect, not in inebriating, but in raising his dull 
nature into something approaching a brutal sort of energy. 

" Mang me !” be said, as they walked along, “ if I should not like to 
have a siu-ee of some kind to-night. I wish it was the pheasant season, 

I wouhl dear out Master Edmonds’ covers for him while he’s piping 
after his daughter.” 

(Jo home, and go to bod, you fool,” said Willifims in a surl3' tone. 
“ When .you do .anything of that kind, have your he:»d deal’, and don’t 
go. drinking and then talking as loud as a babbling old woman in a 
passion.” 

The other man felt his own inferiority sufficiently to bo silent, though 
lie was not very well pleased with his companion’s words; and thus 
tliey proceeded till they came to the dump of old fir-trees, about a 
couple of hundred yards distant from Mother Brown’s dwelling, whore 
lier son cauglit hold of William-s’ arm, saying in a lower tone than he 
laid used before, ‘'D—n me, it there isn’t .someliody walking up to the 
house ! If it’s some one come after .young Latimer, this job will all be 
blown.’’ 

"Some of the servants, 1 dare say,” replied AVilliams, looking 
towards the house. “ I hope your mother won’t be fool enough to say 
he's out.” 

“ AVhy, what would j’ou liave her say V' asked her son. 

" Can’t she say he’s asleep ?” rejoined Williams: but just then a 
gleam of moonlight passing over the figure they had seen, lie added. 

It doesn’t look like a servant either.” 

•‘I know who it is,” said Tom Brown; “d—n him, he is always 
moddlin.g, and I’ll break his head some day.” 

“ If you mean (fihbs, you .are mistaken, Tom,” replied Williams. 

“ I know what I mean,” rejoined the other, in a mysterious tone; 
“• and, if that fellow finds that the young cove is out, you’ll have the 
whole story ferreted out. But come into the gravel-pit, .Tack ; and 
wait till ho is gone.* 

They then approached the house, and descended into a pit which lay 
at the side of the road from Mother Brown’s cottage to Mallington. 
There Williams seated himself at the liottom of the hank ; but Brown 
climbed up till he could see over, and his companion remarked that ho 
sought out a large stone, wliieh he held tight in his right hand, holding 
l)y the turf above with his left. 

“ Come, no nonsense, Tom,” said AVilUams, “ let us hear what you 
arc going to he after.” 

Notiiing, but look out,”’*replied Tom Brown; and immediately 
'added, " he’s .gone in.” 

A pause of about half a minute ensued, and then tiio ruffian above 
said, in a low voice to liim below, " He lias come out again. Ho has 

found it all out, or I’m-;” and, at the same moment, he drew 

himself back as if about to descend. 

Come down, Tom,” said Williams; “ no more work to-ni.ght. AVo 
have enough upon our bands for once.” But almost at the same 
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moment Brown scrambled wp without reply, and his companion heard 
a blow and a Ml. All was silent, however; and, springing up the 
bank like a squirrel, 'Williams stood upon the common just as the 
moon was coming out again from behind the quick passing cloud. 
Tom Brown was standing at three or four paces distance; and Morton, 
with his liat knocked oft) was stretched upon the ground, with his face 
upon the grass. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

XorHiNG had been seen of Mr. Latimer, by any of the people of the 
inn, since the accident; and, just iis the good doctor’s inquiries were 
drawing to a close, the constable made his appearance ; a keen stout 
man, with hawk’s nose, and a pair of sharp bright eyes, not altogcthci’ 
parallel in their direction. His own interests, of which he had a very 
tolerable notion, generally kept his conduct, indeed, more .straight¬ 
forward than his look ; and, trusting to this tie. Hr. Western and the 
other magistrates in the neighbourhood generally relied upon him 
with confidence; nor had they ever hitherto had occasion to repent of 
so doing. 

In the present instance Ur. Western communicated to him what had 
occurred; directed him to take two or three stout fellows from the 
village, and, without the loss of a moment, to use ids best cndoii,vour.s 
for discovering where poor Lucy Edmonds had been taken. He further 
ordered liim, if succesd'ul in his searcli, to bring her to tlie Reet.ory 
whatever tlie hour might be; and. moreover, to appreliend any one 
wliom be had reason to believe was a participant in lier abduction 
from her father',s protection, and to lodge them in the cage for the 
night. 

Harry Soamos scratched his he,ad at the idea of these vigorous mea- 
.sures. “ Well, your reverence kimws best,” he said, “what’s law and 
what's not; hut if every young man wa.s apprehended for playing the 
fool with a pretty girl, the cage would bo desperate full, I’ve a notion. 
I can’t help thinking that Miss Lucy’s gone williimly enough, though 
your reverence seems to think not. I’ve seen young Master Latimer 
more nor once a-hanging about after her: she was precious foud of him, 
too; as well she might be of such a young gentleman. Am I to take 
him up if I find him with her 1" 

“ 'V’ou arc to make no distinction of persons whatsoever,” replied Ur. 
Western, not very well satisfied with his constable’s notions of 
morality. “ I suspect, as you do, that Mt Latimer may liave had 
something to do with this affair; and, although I have not sufficient 
proof of the fact to give yon a warrant against him, yet 1 will fumisli 
yon with full authority to act in the maimer 1 have directed, and the 
responsibility will rest upon me, not upon you. Bring me a pen and 
ink.” 

It had been arranged that Ur. Western was to walk up with Louisa 
and Mr. Morton to Mallington House about ten o’clock, hut that hour 
had not yet arrived when the sound of a vehicle driving up ires heard, 
and in a minute or two aftei’, the rector’s servant announced that the 
chariot had come for Miss Charlton. 
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“ Why, we told them that wo would wallc,” replied Dr. Western; 

•• and hir, Morton is not yet returned.” 

“ Mr. Morton is up at the house, sir,” answered the man, “and not 
quite well -so Jones says.” 

Ijouisa’s cheek turned very pale; and the good clergyman, feeling 
for hei- anxiety, and knowing that few evils are equal to suspense, in¬ 
quired at once, “ What is the matter'! Did the coachman say !” 

Wily, sir, he told me,” replied the sen'ant, “ that Mr. Morton had 
liecn knocked down upon the common, and had been helped home by 
a man of tlie name of Williams, Mr. Nelhersole had bled him, and he 
was better; and begged Jones to say he was not much hurt.” 

Douisa Charlton’s heart sank, .and her spirit seemed to a.sk its(df if 
this were the beginning of a fresh com-se of sorrows—if thq new path 
which she had opened for herself was aii-eady presenting the thorns 
that are destined to obstruct all human enjoyment. She did not give 
way, indeed: the paleness of her cheek, and a eertain apprehensive 
look in her beautiful eyes, were the only indications which Miowed, to 
the two kind friends who 'watched lier, liow deeply she felt. But Dr.. 
IVestcrn undei'stood it all; and, laying his hand gently upon her arm, 
he said, “ 1 will go with you, mj dear eliild. 1 must see into this affair 
iriyself. Outrages are bocomin,^ somewhat too frequent here; though, 

I doubt not. our young friend is not much liurt.” 

Ijouisa replied by assuring him that .she strove as far sis possible to 
keep her mind easy, and the moment after the earriago drove through 
I he gates, and stopped at the door of the house. We will not pause 
to analyse poor Louisa’s fceliiigs. nor to tell how they I’aricd .at every 
■ top which that pretty littie foot set upon tlie stairs, till at the drawing-, 
room door she h,ad nearly dropped fainting on the carpet. By a 
strong effort of the mind, however, she contrived to regain some com¬ 
mand over heraelf; and opening.the dooi’, went in. There sat Mrs. 
Ciiarlion at a table, quietly writing a note, with an air of the most 
complete composure possible—very pretty, very well dressed, and very 
placid, she was the complete antithesis to all poor Louisa’s feelings; 
and it must he confessed that, though our sweet friend was the least 
splenetic person in the world, she felt almost provoked, as well as 
a little ashamed, at the contra.st between her orvn agitation and her 
step-mother’s profound tranquillity. 

However, Mrs. Charlton was a perfect Achilles in her way ; she was 
quite invulnerable upon all points but self; and, although it would 
not have suited her purposes at this time to have had Mr. Morton 
killed outriglit, yet a little, bodily suffering, which might render him 
more interesting in Louisa’s eyes, was far from giving licr the slightest 
< oucern. Slie would Imvc gone on writing her note ■\vith the fortitude 
of a martyr, if Mr. Nctlicrsole had been actually trepanning the skull 
of her guest in 4.1ie next room, provided she had been quite euro 
he ■would not die under the operation. It was her part, however, to 
affect a benevolent interest in Mr. Morton’s situation ; and as soon as 
she bclield Louisa, she laid down the pen with a look of concern, 
saying, “ I did not like to shock you, my love, with the news ; but our 
l)Oor friend, Mr. Morton, has met with a sjid accident; hut do not 
agitate yourself, he is doing quite well. Oli ! kind Dr. Western, I am 
glad you have come; Morton will be delighted to sec you. Pray go 
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up to him—lie is in his dressing-room, and while yon are gone I will 
tell Louisa all about it.” 

Dr. Western thought more than he chose to say ; but, following Mrs. 
Charlton’s suggestion, ho went up to his young friend ; while the 
worthy mistress of the house proceeded to relate to her step-daughter 
all the particulars of which she was aware regarding Jlorton’s ad¬ 
venture. 

Hearing voices speaking within, Dr. Western knocked at the 
dressing-room door before he entered, and on going in found Morton 
seated in an arm-chair in his dressing-gown, with Mr. Netliersole, tlic 
surgeon, beside him. The young gentleman's face was pale, and his 
head had a bandage round it, but he received the worthy clergyman 
with a smile, saying, “ Hard blows seem somewhat rife in your ncigh- 
liourhood, my dear doctor, but this will prove of no consequence, I am 
sure, and I hope that Miss Charlton has not been alarmed.” 

“ A good deal,” replied Dr. Wostein, who thought fit to speak 
guardedly in the presence of the surgeon. “ 1 dare say, however,” he 
continued, “ that the report of our good friend here will remove her 
apprehension, if ho etui, as I trust, conscientiously tell her there is no 
danger.” 

“ I see none,” replied Mr. ^Ketiicrsolo, rising at the doctor’s hint ; 
“and 1 trust in Mr. Alorton to find a more tractable patient than Mr. 
Latimer has proved.” 

“ Stay a moment, Mr. Nethcr.sole,” said Morton, “ I think that your 
knowledge of the country, and of what is taking place amongst the 
people round, may give Dr. Western and myself some insight into tlic 
matter which took me up to tlie common wlicrc I received tliis blow.” 

“I cannot have you enter into any business to-night, sir,” repUecl 
Mr. Nctbersole, struggling between a certain degree of curiosity and a 
sense of professional duty, “rerhaps Dr. Western can c.\plaiii the 
affair to mo.” 

Morton w-hispered a few words to Dr. Western, who exclaimed, 
“ Yes, yes, he will bo able to tell us more than any one. ■ So be was 
out ! Then it is clearly as we thoughtand turning to the surgeon, 
he informed him of ail that Iiad taken place in regard to iioor Liicy' 
Ddmonds, and inquired whether anything had come to his knowledge 
which might direct them in their search for her. So well, however, 
had Williams laid his plans, that even to the cars of Mr. Kethersole 
not a hint had arrived which could give them any in.sight into tlie 
oveiita of that night; but, relying upon all the various potty sources of 
information which were at his command, the worthy surgeon jiromisod 
boldiy to bring them tidings of the whole aff’air by the next morning. 
He then added a warning, that quiet was absolutely necessary for Mr. 
Morton, and descended to the drawing-room to make his report to 
Mrs. Charlton and Louisa. 

The conversation between Morton and Dr. W”estem, after the surgeon 
had left them, took a sort of zig-zag course between the two principal 
events of the night, sometimes turning to Mallington Dark, sometimes 
resting upon Mallington Common. Into the assault which had been 
committed upon the person of his young friend, Dr. Western inquired 
as a magistrate,'hinting plainly that he strongly suspected tliat the act. 
had been perpetrated by Williams, who had by no means cleared 
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himself to the doctor’s full gatisfaction from the charge of haring 
knocked down ami plundered worthy Mr. (iibbg. 

Morton, however, rejected the idea at once, exclaiming, “ Oh ! no, 
my dear sir, that is quite out of the question. For several minutes I 
remained quite stunned; and when I recovered my recoileclion, I 
found this very man bathing my head with water, which ho had brought 
up in his leathcru bat. He told me he had found me there as he was 
walking home, and had seen a man go away from the spot as he came 
up. Now, I saw the man too, who di(i it—at least I can have no doubt 
ot 1 fact -and he was much taller than this Williams, though not so 
.stout and broadly built.” 

Dr. Western shook his head, still unconvinced, and proceeded to fh- 
<|iiire into all the particulars, asking, amongst other questions, whether 
in this case, .as in that of Mr. (Jibbs, the act of violence had been 
accompanied by robbery. 

" I Bnppo.se so,” rei)lied Morton; ‘‘but I really liavc not hail time to 
ascertain the fact. The sum I had upon me, however, was very small, 
and, by looking in my pockets, the fact will soon be ascertained.” 

ilo ro.se as he spoke to e.xamine as ho proposed, but sat dorvn again- 
imniediately, feeling himself giddy; ;ind Dr. Western brought him his 
coat and waistcoat, which had been cast down upon a chair. His 
watch liad not been taken, but his purse was gone, and when he came 
to put his hand into the pocket of his coat, his brow contracted. “M,y 
pocket-book is .gone,” he said, looking at Dr. Western, “and with it 
the papers I took, thinking they might be necessary in the inquiry wo 
wem making this evening." 

“ That is unfortunate, indeed ! ” exclaimed the clergyman, “ but they 
were copies, were they not?” 

“ In most cases, the originals,” replied Morton. “ They must be re¬ 
covered by some means.” 

“ They can be of no use to any one else,” said Dr. AVestern; “ so 
that, doubtless, if we offer a reward they will bo restored.” 

“ We must couple that offer,” answered Morton, “with an engage¬ 
ment to ask no questions. Pcrlmps, it might be as well to have an 
ofiieer down from London. They are as much accustomed to negotiate 
with thieves as to aiiprchend them.” 

Knowing the great importance of the papers which had been taken, 
;ind feeling what must be the effect of the loss upon his young friend’s 
mind. Dr. Westem did his best to persuade him that they would be 
easily regained; and having succeeded in some degree, the worthy 
clergyman left Morton to repose, and proceeded to say a word or two 
of comfort to Louisa before he returned to the Rector}'. 


CHA’PTKR ^XIII. 

AV E left Alfred Latimer alone in the cottage with Lucy Edmonds,' littla 
more than an hour after sunset. It was near midnight when he came 
forth .again, and ho took his way, with a hurried and irregular step, 
over the moor. He watched not the clouds rushing across the sky; he 
marked not the light of the declining.moon while it played as if in 
living sport with the shadows that swept by over bush and tree, and 
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green grass and yellow road, and deep pit and glistening pool, bi 
with his eyes fixed upon the ground, and his han<l thnist into hi 
bosom, on he went, without pause, till he came within sight of th 
cottage where he had been carried ^tcr the accident which had bcfaliei 
the chaise. There for an instant he stopped, put his hand to his head 
and thought. He then \rcnt on again quickly, and entered. 

There was but one pereon in tlie little room; and that was the man 
li'illiamR, who was seated gloomily at the table, smoking a short pipe. 

Ah ! you've come back at last,” he said abruptly; “ this is all very 
wrong, Mr. L-atimer. I know' what you will say; but it’s all nonsense. 
1 f she is to stay there the night alone, it is no matter whether it be 
ah hour or two longer or not. However, there are other things to 
think of. . TIio matter’s blown all over the place; and there have been 
people up here seeking yon. They have been up at my house, too, 
but I was not fool enough to be out of the way; and Soames, the coii- 
•stable, and half a dozen others, have been beating about for you as if 
you were a cock pheasant under a hollybuah.” 

"IVlio came up here?” demanded Alfred Jjatimei’, not a little 
alarmed at what he heanl. “ What the devil has the constable to do 
with it? Who can stop me from taking the girl if she is willing to go 
with me I ” 

“ The magistrates s.ay tliey can,” answered Williams, “ .and they 
have issued a warrant ag.ainst yon, but Soames is in no great hurry in 
executing it: for he is not particularly fond of Master Edmonds. So 
you’ve got till to-morrow morning to get poor Lucy away into another 
county till you can bo married, and that nuittcr set all right.” ■ 

Alfred Latimer made no reply, luit looked down iipon the tabic, and 
twisted some white ashes which had fallen from his companion's pipe 
into a heap hetween ins linger and thumb. 

“ As to who was seeking you up here,” continued Williams, after a 
moment's pause, " it was the gentleman who is staying at your 
mother’s; and that old idiot. Mother Brown, told him you were out. 
Then her son, a greater fool still, chose to make the matter worse by 
knocking him down on the common. I found him stunned, and took 
him home, so there will be a fine work about it, you may he sure, and 
I'd' advise you to get out of the county for a time as soon as you can.” 

'• I will—I will,” answered Alfred Latimer, who saw all the danger 
of his situation. “ I can’t go to-night, for Lucy must have some rest, 
and I must get a chaise or something to take ua” 

“ That is soon got,” replied Williams, " but you can stop till day¬ 
break and then be oflf. Turn in for a few hours and take some sleep: 
and about four I’ll walk over to Ijong Sutton and bring a chaise for 
you, while you go and toll poor Lucy Edmo‘ttds to get roadj'.” 

“ But are you sure to wake by that time ?” asked Alfred Latimer. 
“ I know if my head is once laid down I shall not open an eye for 
many an hour.” 

“You have never been at sea,” answered Williams; “if you show a 
bold heart, and cany out what we were talking of, you'll soon be like 
me. I could not, for my life, go on a minute beyond the hour of my 
watoh; so do not be afraid. I’ll wake you.” 

Sleep at length came, and when it did it was profound. He fimcieu 
that he had not closed ins eyes more than a minute when Williams 
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shook him hy the shoulder, and told him to rise, for it was four 
o'clock. It was iis dark as the gravo-'-the moon had gone dos'n, the sky 
Avaa cloudy, and not the least glimmering of dawn wjis yet to be dis- 
eerued. It is wonderful how e.vtemal things give a colour to the feel¬ 
ings of tlie heart. Alfred Latimcrfelt the hold wild schemes which he 
had been indulging, chilled and dimmed by the gloomy aspect of .■)!! 
around him ; but after a few moments’ conversation with Williams, he 
set oil’ for the cottage where he had left Lucy, while his companion 
w.vlked away in the direction of a neighbouring village in which was 
an inn that let post-horses. 

As ho walked on, the darkness somewhat diminished: there w'as a 
sort of grey light began to steal through the blackness of night; and 
wlieu he reached the bank which sheltered the cottage, ho 6ould see a- 
golden gleam coming on some of the clouds at the horizon’s edge. He 
paused and looked at it as it cxtcmlcd, like the first glimmering of 
iicaveidy light upon a long-darkened mind. Ho looked np at the 
•ottage, too, as the dawn began to display its closed shutters and rustic 
mreh, covered with climbing plants?. It all looked peaceful and calm. 
There is no heart without some softer point; and as he stood and gazed 
vhile the light spread rosy over head, he thought of her within, and 
icr young gentleness, with feelings of tenderness-—almost of com- 
lassion. Some sensations of compunction came over him, and he 
nunmired, “ Well, I will marry her as I promised.” 

'J'lien lie gazc<l at the cottage again, and j)anscd awhile, saying, “ I 
lare say she is asleep!” 

He little know kucy Edmonds, to think tlmt she could sleep. 

At length lie knocked with his hand, having told her to lock the 
loor, wli6n he left her. Hut there was no answer, and turning the 
laudlc to shake it, so as to rouse her, he found the door open, and 
.vent in. Eiicy was kiiceliiig beside her bed, exactly in the s.ame guise 
IS the uiglit before, with her head and arms resting on the hed-clothes, 
itid licr face buried in thorn. The heaving of her frame showed that 
lie was still weeping; and Alfred Latimer raised her up, and strove to 
•omfort her. The first words he spoke were the host that he could 
uu e chosen for that purpose, though they were simply suggested, hy 
-lie circumstances of the moment. “ Come, Lucy, come 1 ” he said, “ do 
lot go on crying; liut prepare to come away with me immediately, for 
he people have found out all, and we must he off into another coun- 
y directly, or they will take you away, and stop our marriage. Once 
ive are married, you know, they have no power over you.” 

“ Oh, that we were ! ” cried Lucy Edmonds, drying her tears; “ but 
row c.an we go 1 ” 

“ I liave sent for a chaise, dear girl,” replied her lover. ‘‘Hark 1 I 
■tiink I hear it coming. Get yeady—^there’s a love.” 

‘‘ 1 will bo ready in a moment,” answered Lucy; “ I will but wash 
iny eyes.” 

“ I will go out, and see if that he it,” said Alfred Latimer; and 
ivalking into the road he took a step or two up tho little declivity, 
ivhere, as soon as his head was above the slope, he saw the chaise 
ioming down at great speed, with some one inside. 

ll’iHiams has come with it,” said the young gentleman; “ I am glad 
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of that.” And thuB thinking, he tamed back, and entered the little 
passage of the house. 

The chaise drove up at tlie same time, but the voice of IV'/llijims. 
saying to some one, " iVcll, sir, we don’t go any further; now, you must 
walk straight on; and then, the first turning on the left brings you to 
Mallington,” caused Alfred Latimer to look round, when to his surprise 
he beheld the fiico of Captain Tankcrvillo. 

The sight of tiaptain Tankervillo’s face was by no means agreeable 
to Alfred Latimer. He remembered instantaneously a promise whieli 
he had made and not fidfilied, regarding a certain sum of fifty pounds 
wjhich it was not very jdeasant for him to part with; and lie would 
willingly have retreated into the Iiouse, Imt he was not tpiick enough 
to escape * the siirewd eyes of his former fcllow-pri.soncr, wlio at 
once replied to the directions given to liiin by .lack Williams, s.aying. 
“I have no need to go to Mallington, for the person 1 came to seek is 
here.” 

There was a sneer in his tone which irritated the already excited 
feelings of Alfred Latimer; and, giving up the plan which the first 
impulse led him to pursue, he aiivanced at once, saying, boldly, “ I 
presume you mean nic. Captain Tanken ille; but 1 am too busy at 
presonl. to hold much conversation with you." 

“ Our conversation need be very shoit, Mr. Latimer,” replied 
Tankcrvillo, walking \i]( to him: “1 come to ask if you remember 
having promised me a loan of fifty pounds, and if you are ready and 
willing to perform it now?’’ 

“And what if I say no'!’’ asked Alfred Latimer, put upon his' 
anetal by the presence of Williams, as well as by the tone which the 
other assumed, “ I am not a man to be bullied, Captiiiu Tankerville. 
What if 1 say no?” 

“ Why, then all I can say for you is, that you arc a pitiful scoundrel, 
and that you are scaiccly worth the horsewhipping which I shall give 
you,” replied the captain. 

“Hush, hush!’’ cried Williams; “if the matter's to take such a 
eoureo as that, wo had better move further oil'. It doesn’t do to talk of 
such things with a lady noai-.” 

Alfred Latimer nodded his head, and pointed to Tankerville to go 
■on up to the path, wliieh, after a moment’s consideration, he did. The 
young gentleman followed, witli a look towards the house, and .Tack 
Williams strode on by his side, .saying, in a whis])ei', “ You should keep • 
your promise at ail events, Mr. Latimer.” 

“ I would if ho had spoken civilly,” replied the other, “ but I won't 
be bullied by him or any man.” 

“ That’s all right,” replied Willkams; “ hut yet you should find some 
way of keeping your promise, too.” 

Alfred Latimer did not answer for a moment or tw^o ; but tlicn bo 
put his hand in his pocket and drew out his pocket-book, saying, “ I’ll 
tell you what, Williams, I’ll give you the fifty pounds, and then you 
can, let him, have it, whatever comes of it, for hang me, if lie talks in 
this way, if 1 don’t liavc a shot at him.” 

“That's the way you gentlemen settle tliese tilings,” replied 
Williams, with a grim smile, “ and perhaps it's as good as any other. 
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But hero we are out of sight of the eottage, and so you can have it out 
with him. I’ll see to this,” he conlinuod, taking three notes wliicli the 
young gentleman handed to him; “ and now you can talk to him with 
a cool face.” 

By this time Captain Tankerville had halted at ai)out fifty paces be¬ 
fore tlicm, and the other two joined him witliout delay, Alfred Latimer 
walking up to him with a firm and decided air, which is 7iot without its 
effect upon bullies of all kinds. 

“ You talked of liorscwhipj)ing me. Captain Tankerville,” he said— 
'■ that is all nonsense; for, in (he first place, yon have not got a horse¬ 
whip with you; and. in the ne.vt, that is a game that two can play .at; 
but if you think I hav e done .voii any wrong, I am quite ready to settle 
the affair with you as gentlemen Tisnally do.” . 

“ Wiien and whore?” asked the captain, with a sneer upon ids lip. 

You are what our good l)ailifls call a slippery customer.” 

“ Here, this minute," replied Latimer, stung to the quick; “here I 
say.” 

“ Ah ! tliat's only because you think I have not llio means of taking 
you at your word; but I'll show you that you are mistaken,” was Taro 
kerville'.s reply; and, putting his hands into iris pockets, ire drew forth 
his pistols, and laid them down upon the turf, together witli a powder- 
flask and some halls. “ You thought to get rid of mo in timt way, did 
yon? You know' well enough I never miss my mark.” 

“ I’ve heard you say so,” replied tire young gentleman, glaring upon 
him with oy'eg in which there was much anger indeed but no terror', 
for he was now roused to a pitelx of daring which even the thought of 
death could not affect: and, as he spoke, ho drew forth his pocket 
handkerchief, and tw'istcd it round like a rope. “ There’s one wa-y. 
Captain Tankerville,” he continued, “of making all shots equal, and 
citsuring fair play. So, you load one of the pistols, and 1 will load the 
other, after which you shall take one end of this handkerchief and 
1 the other; for if you kill me, I’ll he hanged if you shall kill any one 
else. .lack AVilliarns, here, shall give the W'ord; and if either of it.s 
fires Iicforc the time, he will hoth bear witness and secure him.” 

“ That’s the riglrt sort, sir,” cried AVilliams, with a laugh. But Cap¬ 
tain Tankerville did not seem to relish the proposal; and. erossing his 
arms upon his breast, ho stood gazing, with a frowning brow, at his 
opponeut, as if considering what lio should reply. 

“ I did not come here to commit murder," he at length said, “ nor to 
be murilercd.” 

“ What! ” cried WiJliarns. “ A man who nevor<nrsscs hi.s mark does 
not come down to commit murder! Booh, nonsense 1 B'ill you fight 
him over the handkerchief or not!” 

“What's that to you!” exclaimed Tankerville. “ Ko. I will not 
hat still 1 say he's pkyod me a very shabby trick.” 

“ You shan’t say that any longer,” replied Williams, doubling up the 
notes and holding them out towards him. 

“There's lire money, it is not for that he stands, hirt of course ho 
worild not be brow-heat by a bully, and yon are no better, and mayhap 
a hit of coward too. There, there’s no use of saying any more. We 
have had your answer, and can’t wait palavering; but rcmemlrer, if you 

10 
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don’t pay him witlnn two months I’ll find you out, and hroalc ever;.’ 
hone in your skin, if he doesn't.” 

(Japtiiiu Tankerville was a man of very nice caleulatinns, and, having; 
siiinmcd up all the pros and cons in his head, he took I,he money prof¬ 
fered ; but ill order to get rid as far as possible of the appearance of 
snoilking, a.s schoolboys would call it, he exclaimed, “ Wliy the devil. 
Latimer, did you not lot mo have the money at first ! I am sure I 
alway wished to behave very friendly towards you ; and if you had bu' 
said a civil word we should have had no quarrel at all.” 

Alfred Latimer turned upon his heel, replying, with* a somewhat 
contemptuous look, “ You came down here to bully, but you mistook 
ydur man ; and you will now recollect that what I will do because 1 
hiivc promised it, I won't do for big words or angry looks and without' 
waiting for any further reply, he w'alked aw'ay with .Tack Williams, 
leaving Tankerville to pick up the pistols and powder-flask, and. 
stomach the disogrociible points of his sitiiaiion as Iiosl. he might. 

He remained g.aziug after tliem for a minute or two with aii angr, 
face; and then placed the implements of dcstruelion in hi.s poekci. 
muttering, ” Well, pcrhaiis 1 may pay you all I owe you some of these 
day.s.” 

They were soon at the door of the cottage, and there Alfred Lati¬ 
mer paused for an instant in thought, which did not seem the most, 
pleasant. The fifty pounds wtjs too gretit a dimiuution of liis small 
store to he parted with willingly ; and he did not feel at all obliged to 
bis .companion for having handed over the money 1,o Ids adversary so 
readily. 

When lie entered the little parlour he found Limy seated at the table 
ready to set out; and taking her by the lunul he led her to the ehaise, 
Kjiokc a few words to Williams in regard to their future proceeding.-^, 
and then directed the po.st-boy where to drive. 


CHAPTER X.X.XIV. 

Nothing could be kinder than Mrs. Charlton was during the wlioli 
period of -Mr. Morton’s convalescence ; nothing could be more lender 
or eonsideralc for all his ieclings. The house was keptas quiet as 
possible; no parties took place ; she assigned him as his own p.arli- 
eular abode the small hack drawing room, which looked ilowii the 
hill; she was with him for several hours every day; and when showa.?'' 
not, she invariably sent Louisa “to amuse him and keep him from 
being dull." She was, in fact, wonderfully eoiisidcrate, both as a 
stcp-motluT and a.s a friend. 

It must ho confessed that Morton and Louisa availed thcmselvc.s o! 
her kindness to the utmost, and they were \ciy, very happy together, 
though Mrs. Charlton's copduct somewhat puzzled them boih. 

During the three days whicli Morton spent in the liouse by Mr. Ne- 
llicrsole's orders, two events occurred affecting himself which must he 
noticed, as neither the one nor the other were altogether without their 
effect, insignificant as one of them might seem. 

A largo packet arrived attiie inn irom London heariu.g his address : 
and being sent to the house, it remained for some time noon the 
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drawing-room table, under the eyes of Mrs. Charlton. She gazed at 
it with much curiosit y ; she would have given a great deal to have seen 
the c(iu((;nt,s. Who knows liow far the irritating passion,woiild liavc 
carried her, if it had not been for all the obstacles that lay in the way. 
But the packet wa.s guarded with double and triple folds of thick 
brown paper and sealed string, ctjual in the eye of law and decency to 
triple gate.s of steel. Brown paper, string, and seals, arc dangerous 
things to ineddlc with, thilike the worthy independent clcetoi-s of 
towns and boroughs in our purest of all pure representative systems, they 
alniost unifhrudy bear witues.s of tlic fact wlvenever they arc tampered 
with ; and Mrs. Charlton jndicionijly refrained. 

V'irtne had its reward, ibr no sooner did Mr. Jlorton enter the room, 
than ho took out a pen knife, begged Mrs. Charlton's pardon for inves¬ 
tigating the contents of the packet, and CTit the string in a most 
wastelul and extravagant manner, displaying to her eyes what seemed 
nearly a ream of largc-.si/.ed drawing-paper, a vast number of Brookman 
and Langdon's black-lead pencils, and sundry small cakes of water 
colours. It seemed, in short, as jf he had made up his mind to teacli all 
Mallington to draw ; hut, strange to say, nothing could he more satis¬ 
factory to Mrs. Cliarlton tlian the sight. She had heen staggered in 
her opinion of Mi-. Morton of late ; but this exhibition eonfirmed her 
belief (fiat Mr. Morton was exactly the sort of gentleman she wanted. 

The other incident to whieli we have alluded wjis the arrival of a 
visiior to Mr. Morton from the great city of London. Bvactly two 
days after his misiidvcnturc on llic common, and aI)ont half .an hour 
after the arrival of the coach at Mallington, some one rang at the bell 
of Mallington Ifouse. 

Tile butler announced him to Mr. Morton in the little draw'ing-room, 
and the latter hatunally inquired what sort of a person it was ;towhiclt 
the man replied, “ A qnecr-iooking sort of geiilleraan, sir, with knee 
breeches .and wliitc stockings." 

Cray, lot him come up," said Morton : “ or, perhaps, not to disturb 
you, Mrs. Charlton, it will bo better to send him to my dressing- 
room.” 

But the lady W'ould not hear of such a thing, saying that she and 
Louisa would go into the other drawing-room, that Mr. Morton might 
speak with the visitor. 

<>u the visitor's entrance Ifr. Morton gazed on him as a stranger, 
and he, on his part, began the conversation by inquiring, in very good 
language, whether he had the honour of addressing Mr. Morton. The 
young gentleman replied in the affirmative; and the other imme- 
d'uitely went on to say, “WcU, sir, my name is Brior; and I was sent 
down by Sir IHchard to speak with you concerning your pocket-book, 
according fo your desire.” 

” Oh f from Bow-street V exclaimed Morton : " T did not expect you 
so soon. Bray take a seat, and I will explain the whole matter 
to yon.” 

Prior, the officer, according to this invitation, seated himself on one 
of tlie drawing-room chairs, and he then received from Mr. Morton a 
clear and distinct account of .the attack made upon him on the com¬ 
mon, and the loss of his pocket-book. Ho nttcred not a word while 
thc'irarticnlars were related; but, like a skilful physician, suffered the 
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patient to state liis own case before he commenced his intcrroj?atory. 
In the present instance, indeed, the mind of the narrator was of thai 
peculiar east which brings easily, and, as it were, naturally into one 
focus all the principal points of any question it has to deal with, and, 
therefore, at the end of the tale the officer had ver^^ few inquiries to 
make. 

“He was a tailor man, I think you say, sir,” was his first question, 
“ than the man who brought you home !” 

“ Decidedly,” replied Morton; “ if the person who struck me witii 
the Slone was the same whom I saw by the edge of the pit.” 

“Can you give a guess how long you might lie there!" iisked 
Prior. 

“ It could not have been many minutes,” answered the young gentle¬ 
man, ” for as 1 reached the top of the hill in going I heard Mallingtou 
clock strike nine; the distance from that spot to the cotl.age i.s al)Out 
a mile, and when I came into the hall of this house with Williams, the 
hall clock was marking a quarter to ten." 

. “ He must iiavc l)oen very near, then, sir,” rejoined Prior,. “ when 
the Idow was given." 

“ Tliat is true, certainly,” replied Morton : ■“ imt yet that does not 
prove that he had anything to do with it." 

“No. sir; hut it is a suspicious circumstance in the case of a man 
of bad cbanicter,” was Prior’s reply ; and, after a moment's thought, lu; 
wont on to say, “ Well! there is no telling as yet, l>ut 1 will go and 
make inquiries. 1 know one young fellow down here of the name of 
Maltby; and though he is not likely to tell anything, yet one some¬ 
times gets a hint hy finding out wliat it is that folks wish to conceal. 
However, I must have you tell me, in the first place, sir, wluit it is you 
want—the man or the pocket-book. 1 think 1 shall have no difficulty 
in nabbing the one or getting hack the other; imt 1 doubt that I 
shall be al)lc to manage liotb.” 

“ Oh! the pocket-book, by all means, if it can be ol)taincd with all 
its contents, ” answered Morton. “ Indeed! I have already ordered 
bills to bo struck offering a reward for the recovery, and promising to 
ask no questions ; but the lazy fellow of a printer has not done them 
yet.” 

“So much the l)cttcr, sir,” replied Prior; “don’t you think of stick¬ 
ing them up. Leave the matter to me. If you will give a rewarrl and 
ask no questions, we’ll soon got the pocket-book back, never fear.” 

“ The reward I proposed to offer was fifty pounds,” rejoined Morton ; 
“ and 1 sliall be well inclined to bestow' on you, Mr. Prior, the like sum, 
if you recover the papers for me.’’ 

“ 'Thank you, sir; quite sufficient,” replisd the officer; “ you may 
look U{>on the matter as done, if they have not tindcred the stuff—I 
nio;m burned the i>apcr8. First, we most find out who has got the 
book, and then we must tamo him a little. It may bo 'Williams him¬ 
self—it may be some other; and now I think of it, as I got off the 
coach I saw Capfoin Taukcrvillo w'alking along with a slickery doll 
from London." 

“ With a what ! ’’ exclaimed Morton, in much surprise. 

“Oh ! wliat I call a slickery doll, sir,” replied Prior, laughing; “ that 
means an over-dressed bad woman; and I sliould not wonder if there 
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was a whole gang of ’em down doing Imsincss in different wavs— 
cracksnien, and Kmaahora, and prigs, and all. However, the pocket- 
hook’.s the first thing. I'll just go and ’stablish myself at the Bag- 
pipe.s, to see what’s going forward, and I’ll bring you up a report." 

“ Do, .Mr. Prior,’’ answered Morton; “ 1 should like to hoar the steps 
you take as you go on.” 

“ In tlic name of fortune, Mr. Morton,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Cliarlton, 
“ who is that odd-looking man !” 

" Only a Bow-street officer, my dear madam," replied Morton ; " you 
know 1 lost my purse and my pocket-book when I was knocked down 
on the common; and I thought it expedient to send to Loudon to pee 
what could be done for their recovery.” 

Mr. Prior had set about his work very quietly. After liaving scon 
Mr. Morton, and returned to the inn, he sat himself down in the com¬ 
mercial room, as it was c.alled, and quietly considered his ground, and 
looked about, him. He coui-te<l no eouversiition—he looked dull and 
reserved—he gave himself none of the airs of inquiry, or of Bow-street- 
ollicerism; but while he ate his mutton chop, and drank his pint Of 
ale, seemingly not looking at anybody ’ or anything in the room—he 
overheard cvei-j'thing that was said around him, and judged, with the 
nliuost professional skill, the characters of those who sat at the <lif- 
ferent tables round the room. 

There was a j)alc man with a blue beard, at one ol' these t.ablcs. 
dressed in a black coat and grey breeches, who sighed frequently over 
a plate of boiled beef and <a glass of gin and water. 

“ \ walker of the Tract Society,” said Mr. Prior to himself, as he 
ey’ed him. 

At another were seated two men—one in a blue coat and bright 
yellow butlous, with well-worn, but not well-cleaned leather breeches, 
and top-boots sadly in want of oxalic acid; the other, with a green 
Mowmarket coat, a fancy button, brown cloth trousers, and boots with 
spurn over them : a fresh-coloured blue-eyed youth, with large lii)s, and 
curly light hair. 

“Sound ! Ijord bless 'ee, you’ve only to look at her,” said leather 
brccclies. with a screw in his eye. “ \V iiy, 1 trotted her up that blessed 
hill this morning as hard as 1 could go. She’s none of mine, she’s tlie 
genuine property of a gentleman who wants a little hiird cash. So 
take her or leave her just .as you like. I’ve no interest in the matter." 

“A horec-couper and his cully,” said Mr. Prior, internally. “He’ll 
do him.” 

At a third table appeared Mr. Gibbs, with his long ringlets flowing, 
and dropping odonrs, though not wine. He looked about him, sadly 
at a los.s for somebody on whom to bestow a description of the fragrant 
Balm of Trinidad. The hor^c couper was hopeless, for it was evident 
that his hair was never trimtned but with the same shears that cut his 
horses’ manes and tails—never oiled but with the sweat of his brow. 
To the dispenser of tracts, the Balm of Trinidad would liave been an 
abomination. But the young country cully gave him some hope; for 
his fair curls wore so crisp and dry as to excite Mr. Gibbs’s compassion. 
He was only waiting for an opportunity of fairly introducing the sub¬ 
ject to his notice, when Mr. Prior entered the room. Mr. Gibbs’s eye 
instantly followed him, and rested upon the close-cut black hair, w'hich 
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seemed as if intended to have a wig over it, with a look of great de¬ 
spondency. 

Nevertheless, the brief glance of Mr. Prior was sufficient to make 
that gentleman expect something more from Mr. Gibbs; and ndien the 
girl of the house entered, and Mr. Gibbs called her “ Betsy,” and more¬ 
over bade her tell “ Mrs. Plnckrose ” so-and-so, Mr. Prior was confirmed 
in his previous opinion. "Por,” said ho to himself, “he has been here 
some time, that’s clear, and knows the place and the people.” At 
length Mr. Gibbs, joining in the conversivtion between the cully aud 
tlie horse-tfouper, ventured to recommend to the former the fragrant 
Balm of Trinidad, much to the indignation of the latter, who did not 
like hi.*! dealings to bo interrupted. 

“ He’s a perfumer," said Mr. Prior mentally; and a minute or two 
after Mr. Gibbs sat down, rebuffed by the brutality of the hoi-se-couper 
and the indifference of his chapman. After having finished his mutton 
chop, and drank his .ale, the Bow-street officer called for a glass ol' 
brau<ly-and-w'atcr, and then, a.s if the icy shackles of reserve had been 
thawed, he put on a brisker look, gazed about him, and entered into con • 
vernation with his companions of the commercial room, first speaking 
a word to the tract distributor, then saying something to the dealer 
ill horse-flesh in a jeering tone, which called forth a pretty .shaqi 
reply. 

“Ah ! yes,” answered Prior; “I’ve seen you heforo, 1 think. Ar’n’t, 
you the man that was pulled u]> one day for selling two glandered 
horses in Smithiield!” and ho looked him full in the iace, as if he hail 
known all about it, though, to say truth, he spoke hut from a random 
suspicion that such an event might very well liavo formed part of his 
good friend's history. The horse-dealer repelled the insinuation with 
indignation; to wliieh Mr. Prior merely replied, “ Well, don't juit 
yourself in a passion, 1 only asked you a question, my good friend ;” 
and then, turning to Mr. Gibbs, he added, “Such a thing isn’t unlikely 
to any man in his way of life, is it, sir!” 

Mr. Gibbs did not venture an opinion iqjon the subject, hut a con¬ 
versation immediately begun between him and the officer, while the 
two personages at the other table arose and quitted the room. 

“ 1 thought it best to give that young fellow a hint,” said Prior, in a 
confidential tone, “for I’m quite sure that jockey will do him. I’ll hot 
you a glass of hrandy-and-watcr that the liorsc he’s going to sell him is 
spavined, or broken-kneed, or has some screw loose or another, and yet 
he’ll go and buy him.” 

“ There’s nothing so good on earth for broken knees,” said Mr. Gibbs, 
as the fragrant Balm of Trinidad." 

“ I dare say,” replied Prior; “ but suppose, sir, we take a glass to¬ 
gether. What shall it be! Hot with sugar, or cold without (” 

Mr. Gibbs would take anything that his'eompanion thought proper; 
and they were soon in full talk, during the flow of which the officer 
;i8ecrtidtied that Mr. Gibbs had been now for several weeks in that 
identiwl little town of Mallington, and that ho was-not exactly a per¬ 
fumer, but the traveller for a London house, and he asked himself, 
what could have induced such a person to pitch his tent for such a 
lengtih'of time in a spot that bfiered so few inducements to one of his 
eailiuft. Ho found, likewise, that Mr. Gibbs knew' something of al- 



most evervlioflj' in Mnllinujtou : imd, therefore, that his ohti sagacity 
liad not deceived hi,m. There were certain subjects, liowcver, upon 
wiiicli the worthy patron of the Balm of Trinidad was rather shy; for 
having his own views, and not knowing the character of his collocutor, 
he could not divine that there, upon the chair opposite to him, sat the 
man of all others who was most likely to help him. Thus, when Mr. 
I’rior jmopounded to him the following sage observation. “ There’s been 
.1 good (had of ugly work going on here lately, I hear,’’ he merely re- 
(di'-d, •• .So it seems.” 

A gentleman has been knocked down upon the (uimmon and robbed 
:! iiigbt or two ago, " contirmed Trior. 

” Yes. so I find,” repli(;(l Mr. (Hbbs. 

The l)lu(!-boardcd vendor of tracts, overhearing this awful notifiea- 
;ion, looked at the huge clock over the mantelpiece, and' having to 
(valk five or six miles that night, speedily quitted the promises. I’rior, 
■lowever, sat immovahly fixed opposite Mr. Gihhs, calculating what 
made his eouqianiou so reserved upon the particular subject before 
ihem. He resolved to pursue his point, nevertheless, and added, “I 
sboiiid like to know somewhat more of that affair.” 

"Indeed!” said Mr. (libbs. “Why so! How docs it concern 
you! ” 

“Ob! it coneorns me a little,” said Trior; “I may tell you how 
by-and by. Tniy do you know anylhiug of a man named \\'illiams 
liere!” 

“till! .ve.s," re]ilied Oilibs, in an indifTereut tone; “I know some- 
llitm': of him, hut not mneh.” 

“ Wluit sort of eliaracter docs he hear!” demanded the oflieor. 

“ Why, file jxiople about give him a very indifferent character,” 
iiswcred the traveller; “Imt I say nothing, for 1 don’t like to speak 
V iiat ] can’t prove.” 

"Huito rigid, Mr. Thompson—quitc right,” replied Trior; “tlnat's 
'he hesi, way in every court, ^levcrilieless, I should like to hear some- 
iliiug iuorc of this .lack Williams. He helped the gentleman home, 
it seems, that was knocked down.” 

"He didn't hclfi me liorne, lliough 1 was knocked down, too,” said 
.'Ir. (iiblis, in an incautious moment. 

“ All ! —so you were knocked down too, were you ?” was the officer’s 
rejoinder. “ Well, 1 should like to he.ar ahoiit that too;" anil he pro- 
eeeiled to eross-cpicstion M r. Gibbs in a way that gentleman found it 
imiiossilile to escape from. By this me.ans he wormed out of Mr. Gibbs 
the whole story of his adventure in Wenloek Wood, and all that had 
iollowed ; and, .as one confession begat another, Mr. Giiihs ended by 
iivowiiig that he was determined not to quit Mallington till he had 
discovered the robber. 

"•Wliom you still suspeet.to he .lack Williamssaid Trior. 

“ No, no,” replied Mr. Gflibs, “ I didn’t say that; I suspect nobody.” 

“However, I’m different," said I’rior, “for f siaspeet cvoiyhoily. 
Tlia!'.-; a iiart of my trade ; ’ and loaning his two arms upon the table, 
ho bent his liead over them, saying, in a low tone, “ 1 am an officer from 
Bow-strcct, Mr. Gilibs, and liave come down to look after this affair; 
but 1 bat's between you and mo. Jfowever, we can chat the matter ovef, 
and TJl tell you one thing to begin with. Williams was the man who 
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knocked yon down, you may be sure of that; and if he did not do this 
otlior busincsB, he had a finger in the pie.” 

Mr. Gibbs no longer aftccted to deny the suspicions that ho really 
entertained, but, delighted witli the prospect of the aid and assistance 
he wag likely to receive, poured forth the long danimod-up stream of 
his communicativeness, told all that lie had done and suifered, and gave 
Mr. Prior a full insight, as far as he could give it, into cverj’tliing that 
had taken place in Mallington during the last month. 

Prior bestowed great commendations upon Mr. Gibbs’s skill and 
persevemnee, exclaiming, “Why, with a little teaching and practice you 
would (In for the office, Mr. Gibbs; but now T must find out this fellow 
Jack Williams, and have a talk with him.” 

“ Oh ! tb.at will be easy enough,” replied the traveller; “ he’s a groat 
friend of mine is Jack Williams. 1 invited him here to drink a bowl 
of punch with mo, and tried to get him to change a ten-pound note, 
beeauso amongst the guineas I had about mo when I was robbed, there 
was one of (Jiiecn Anne, witli the least little bit filed out of the edge, 
so that I could have sworn to it; but he wouldn't cliango the note; and 
I don’t know how it was, but cither the punch must have been very 
strong, or something; for by the time we got to tlie end of the first 
bowl I felt as drowsy as if 1 had drank a whole bottle of tlie Ame¬ 
rican Soothing Syrup, and in a minute or two after I w^as sound 
asleep.” 

“ Ay, he hocus.sod your liquor,” replied the officer; “ he mu.al have 
been Up to something tliat day, and didn't want to ho watched.” 

Mr. Gibbs mused for a minute or two, and then said, “ J dare say 
you’re right, for that was the very day when that wild young blade, M r. 
liatimer, carried off the park-keeper’s i)retty daughter, and Williams 
had a hand in tliat affair I know and tlieu came the whole story of 
Lucy and her abduction by Mrs. Chariton's son. 

Prior listened attentively, picking out from the long-winded state¬ 
ment of Mr. Gil)bs whatever suited his own purpose, as throwing light 
upon the character of Jack Williams, just as an industrious sempstre.s.«, 
from a great bundle of thread, chooses out those skeins and colours 
that are necessary for the work she has in liand. When the whole story 
was brought to a conclusion, however, he returned to the charge about 
seeing the person in question. Mr. Gibbs profo.sscd his readiness to 
lead him that moment to the house where Williams lodged; and out 
they both sallied into the streets of Mallington. Near the door they 
suddenly encountered Captain TankeiTillc, with an extravagantly 
smart but somewhat braascn-looking Udy on his arm, and the meeting 
did not seem particularly satisfactory to that .respectable gentleman. 
For a single moment he appeared to hesitate whether he should 
recognise Prior or not; but the devil of habitual impudeneo Jiad 
possession of him, and he gave the officer ..a cool conde.scending nod, 
such as the fashionable gentleman might bestow upon a person in 
Prior’s situation. 

Prior understood the matter perfectly, perceived all the minute 
springs and wheels that were moving in Csiptain Tankervillo’s mind, 
but did not choose that they should produce the result intended, 
and, therefore, pausing with'a familiar shake of the head, he said, 
* Ah, captain, you down here! "What’s the go now 1 I should think 
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tliat tins was no lay for you. There can’t he much business doing in 
your way here.” 

“ 1 wanted a little country air, Prior,” replied Captain Tanlcerville, 
moving on. 

“ Wliy, 1 heard you had boon taking country air over in Surrey,” 
answered the officer with a laugh; and he too pursued his way with 
-Mr. Qibbs, asking his comp.anion‘‘whether that chap had been long 
down in tho.se parts !” 

“ Oh dear! no,” answered Mr. Gibbs; “ the first time I ever saw him 
was ycstenlay.” 

“ i was thinking,” said Prior, “ whether ho could have anything to 
do witli these jobs. He’s just a likely follow to put other men up tb a 
bivd piece of business, and then turn stag. It won’t be long before ho 
weighs his weight now: and so if he’s had any hand in this, wo could 
soon get at it from him.” 

“ I don't think it,” answered Gibbs. “ lie’s never been here before 
.since Pvc been in the place, and this has been goin.g on a long 
while.” 

“ Well, we shall see,” answered Prior; “ but I'll talk to Willi.ams 
first. You show me where he lives, and i’ll go in anil have a chat with 
him.” 

'flic two worthy gentlemen, however, were disappointed in their 
e.xpeclations. 'I’hey soon reached the house where he was said to lodge; 
a small red brick ilwelling, with some cakes, parliament, gingerbread, 
and apples in the window; while over the door was inscribed, “Pickett, 
dealer in tea, sugar, coffee, snuflj and tobacco.” But on inquiring in the 
.shop, while (tibbs walked slowly up the lane again, the officer was in¬ 
formed by a woman that her lodger had not been home for two days, 
and that she did not know when he would return. 

“Are you sure he'll return at all !” asked the officer in a cynical 
tone. 

“ Oh dear! yes, ’ replied the woman; “ he is sure to come back, for 
he’s left all his things.” 

Prior pausc,d for a moment with an unusual degree of hesitation. 
His habitual propensities impelled him strongly to walk up staii-s, and 
to examine what things Mr. Williams had left behind himbut 
recollecting that, in onlcr to obtain what Mr. Morton wanted, he must 
“ do his spiriting gently,” ho forbore, and merely requested the worthy 
lady to inform Mr. Williams that a gentleman had been to sec him; 
that he was lodging at the Bagpipes, and would be glad of a call as 
■soon as her lodger came back. 

He then retrod his steps, hurrying his pace a little to overtake Gibbs, 
and soon perceived him walking slowly along in conversation urith 
.another person. With his keen quick eye Prior scanned the figure of 
the good traveller’s companifin, and then walking up to the porsiona.gc 
who was still busily talking with Gibbs, he laid his broad hand heavily 
upon his shoulder. Bill Maltby, for he it was, turned round with a 
start, and, the moment he saw trior, turned as pale as death. 
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•• An, Master Maltby, you down licrc 1 ” said Prior, fixing his kocn eye 
upon the other’s eoimtenance, and marking tlic waning colour in liis 
cheek wdth a slight smile. “ Still upon the small go, I suppose' -no¬ 
thing heavy yet, or 1 should have heard of you. Master Malthy. ” 

Althuugh'the speech of the excellent Mr. Prior was not ultogotlier 
pleasant to the oars of ]3ill Malthy, especially being delivered in the 
pre.senee of Mr. G ilihs, yet it was so tur satisfactory that it showed him 
that the especial errand of the worthy officer in Mallington did not re¬ 
fer to himself. He therel'ore replied, with a re-assured countenance, 
and in a civil tone,-—“ Oh ! no, Mr. I'rior; 1 am down here in my 
native place, living a very quiet life now." 

“ 1 dare say,” answered the officer, in that peculiar tone which im¬ 
plied that he dared to say nothing of the kind. “ Well, we shall see. 
Hill; hut there's one little thing 1 should like to apeak to you about— 
as a friend you know, quite as a friend, for I am only taking the eoun- 
try air, travelling incog, for my amusement, likeotlier great men—no 
business in life, Hill—so if you could just make it eonvciiient to give 
me a call at the Hagpipes some time this evening, 1 should like to have 
a little talk with you about one or two things.’’ 

“ Oh ! J’ll come, certainly, sir,” replied Hill Malthy, who was quite 
snre that if Prior wanted him for any unpleasant purpose, he w'ould 
have had the haudeulfs on him hy that time. 

“ Come in about an hoar,” said I’rior: “ then we can liavo a gla.ss of 
wine together. In the me,antime I want to talk a little with this goii- 
tlcman.” Malthy taking the hint, walked away reiterating his jiro- 
inise to come at the appointed time. 

No sooner was he gone than Mr. (llbbs proceeded to inquire into the 
personal character of Mr. Malthy ; and when he heard the eircum- 
stances of the officer's acqnaintanec with him, he in return related tlic 
fact of his having been wheedled over to Sturton. 

“ Ah !” said Prior, in a meditative tone ; “then he i.s a confcdonitc 
of Jack 'Williams, is he'! 1 thought it must he so; hut w'e’ll try if wc 
can’t make the decoy duck quack as far a.s is needful. A pretty gang 
of them there seems to ho hereabouts ju.st now; but our London gents 
do love, evert’ now and then, to see a bit of country life. lie must be 
a shrewd hand, lliis Jack IViliiams. not to take your flimsies, Mr. 
Gibbs. You won’t be able to do anything tvith him; for, take my 
word for it, he’s got as sharp an eye for a Qaeon Anne guinea as you 
have.” 

“ He’ll not stop there, sir,” replied M r. Gibbs. “ When once a man 
begins lie's sure to go on,” 

“Ah! there you're right,” replied Mr. Prior. “That shott-s you 
know something of life, Mr. Gibbs; and as soon as lie weighs his 
weight, we shall have him.” 

In eonvoi’sation of this kind they pursued their way back to (be 
Hagpipes; and the officer retired to bis own cliauibcr, and ordered a 
bottle of wine. Shortly afte'rwijrds. Hill Jlaltby appeared at the inn. 
door; hut had very nearly been sent away again, as Prior had not 
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thought fit to communicate his name, and it was only by description 
that the barmaid Avas at length brought to understand who was the 
person asked for. When at length Mr. Maitby was ushered up to the 
officer's room, which was tolerably high in the building, he was re¬ 
ceived by Prior Avith a sort of condescending courtesy, and requested 
to scat himself. He looked a little anxiously for the comnionecment 
of the discour.se; but Prior filled the two glasses, nodded, and gaA'c 
“ The K.ing." When this toast Avas drunk the officer filled again, and 
then, scratching a certain spot a little behind the temple. AA-hich AA'as ac¬ 
customed to be scratched upon important occasions, he entered upon 
business. 

‘‘ Well. Mr. Maitby,’' ho said “ .so you are doAA-n here taking your 
native air. That’s quite right, llere’s your health. 'Y'ou are a 
young man Avho knoAvs hoAv to take care of youreelf, and I dare say 
may go on a long way if jou don’t go fast. But what I Avanted to say 
is this, you ate acquainted Avith a gentleman of the name of Williams, 
1 think?” 

Maitby nodded his head. 

“And do a little buBinc.ss AA'ith him in a quiet waj", I dare say," con¬ 
tinued the officer. 

“ Oil dear .' no,” answered Maitby; “ I’ve given up that sort of 
thing : and besides, Mr. Williams is quite a difl’erent sort of person. 
He's only here for a Avhile till he gets another ship, and spends his 
pri/.emone 3 '.'’ 

“ Come, come, noAV,” ansAvered Prior, in a tone of jocular reproach; 
-.os if I <lidn’t know, Bill. What’s the use coming that lay AA-ith me? 
Besides, 1 am not looking after the young man to do him any harm ; 
I’ve got no Avarraut against him, bless you; I've a little bit of business 
to do with him Avhich may turn to his good. So, if j’ou knoAV Avherc 
he is to be found, speak out like a man.” 

“ Ifo, I don’t,” replied Mallhy; “1 haven’t set eyes on'him these 
throe daj-s. But what is it about, Mr. Prior ? Perhaps I can help you 
iiotAvii hslanding.” 

“Ah! that’s another affair,” ansAvered Prior, meditating; and Bill 
Maitby ventured to add, “If it’s about the job ol that fellow Gibbs, 
you arc mistaken, I can tell you. Jack Williams wasn’t in Mailing- 
ton at the time.” 

“ 'i'ou were,” ansAvered Prior, turning his eyes suddenly upon him. 

“ That’s neither liere nor there,” ansAA-cred Maitby, witli a perceptible 
cliangc of countenance. “Ifc Avasn’t, that's sure.” 

“ He might not he A-erj- far ofl', though,” ansAvered the officer, with 
a grim smile ; “ but, however, it's not about that at all. J know wliat 
I know, and if it Avere needful could take you all over the ground, and 
show you hoAv he came, and how he went, and where he stood, just as 
if J had seen it all. Biit^g^ I said, that’s no affair of mine. I’ve no 
warrant. What I’m afternow is this business of Mr. Morton’s; and 
look you. Bill, I'm determined—and j'ou know Pm the man to do it— 
either to have the j^jipers or to have the men. The money they may 
keep, aAid perliaps may have a trifle more, of twenty poun^ or so, if 
the}’ give up the pocket-book quietly and quick.” 

“ I didn’t know any pocket-book had- been taken,” answered Maitby; 
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“and if it has, most likely they’re burnt it. They’re not likely to 
keep a stieky thing like that.” 

“ Then I’ll have the men,” said 1‘i’iov, in a determined tone. 

'• Well, I can't help you tliero,” replied Multby, drinking down his 
wine with a gulp; '• but one thing, I'm very sure of, Williams was not 
the man to knock the gentleman doivn. Of that I give you my 
honour.” 

Smiill rogues are men of honour, as well a.s great ono.s—in their own 
particular way. 

“I’ll have him, and the other fellow too.” answered Prior, “and 
then you know this business of Gibbs’s must be gone into ; so you can 
judge whether that will be pleasant. It will bo inueh better for them 
to give up the papers and the pocket-book quietly, and then they can 
go on till another time ; but if they don’t, they’re done; and some 
others may find themselves in a mess, who, if they don’t cut capers, 
would find themselves lagged to Botany for life; and that’s not 
pleasant.” 

“ No,” said Bill Maltby, in what w'e romance-writers call a tone of 
deep feeling. 

“Docs the gentleman suspect Jack iVilliam.s?” he inquired at 
length. 

“ Ijord bless you! no,” replied Prior, laughing, “ho thinks him a 
very honest fellow, as I dare say he is in his way. I don’t mean to say 
he knocked him down; but there’s W'cight enough upon him, I can 
tell you, to pull the rope tight, if things were looked into; and it’s 
much better a young man should be quiet, and give up a trifle like 
this pocket-book, than to hang about sliilly-shally for the chance of a 
better reward. Twenty pounils is very handsome, I think, and 1 dare 
say the gentleman wouldn’t stand for five pounds more or less.” 

“Well, 1 tell you, Mr. Prior, upon my soul! that Williams had 
nothing to do with it,” answered Maltby; “but I think I know where 
I can find out whether the papers are burnt or not, and if not, 1 dare 
say they’ll be given up.” 

“If they are given u]>, all may be kept as still as an empty trunk,” 
replied Prior; “ if not I must have the men, and then there will be 
some precious work. You must be quick, however. Bill, for you see 1 
can’t dawdle away my time and let matters slip; we must go to work 
at once cither one way or the other.” 

Bill Maltby' fell into a new fit of thought, but at length he brought 
forth, as if by a jerk, the following question, “ Would you mind 
taking a long walk with me to-night, Mr. Prior! ” 

“ Not particular,” replied Prior, “ I want a little c-vercise.” 

“ Well, 1 think,” said Maltby, “ I could got you to speak with a 
young man who knows something of this job; but mind it’s only upon 
condition that you do nothing against hinft’’ 

“ Not to-night, not to-night, of course!” i^Uod the officer. “Ho¬ 
nour, Bill!—honour! Before I begin active ’Operations of course I 
shall declare war; but it’s to be the same on both sides, remember. 
Wo must have no traps. Bill.” 

“Ohdear,no, Mr. Prior!’.’ replied Bill Maltby. “That would be 
devilish little good.” 



“Well, I’m your man," said Prior; "only I must just go and 
tell that Mr. (iibbs that 1 can’t drink tea with him to-night. We 
bad better sot out at once, I think, for it's beginning to grow duskish.” 

“ Lot it get a little darker first," replied Maltby, " for ] don’t well 
know how those follows may like it." 

“That’s just as you please,” replied Prior; “and we’ve got the 
bottle to finish, too; so 3 ’on take another glata, while I go and tell 
(iibbs.” 

Thus .‘a.ving, the offiecr left the room; and Bill Maltby hclj)ed hiiu- 
.self to another gla.ss of wine; but that w'asthe only movement th.at lie 
made. 

In the meanwhile that worthy gentleman had visited Mr. fJibbs, 
and though he entertained no positive fear or hesitation in, regard to 
aecompanying Bill Maltby, whithei'socvor he might le.ad him, yet he 
thought it might be just as well to take some precautionary measures, 
and eonscqiientl}' asked his new-found friend to watch which wa.y he 
1111(1 his companion went, without actually do,gging their steps, and to 
41 up for him till he returned. 

“ If I'm not back by twelve,” lie said, “ it may be as well to seek for 
(lie. Mot that f think anything is likely to happen; but still you 
know men’s blood will get up, and they may take a droji or two of 
ipirits more than needful. So I shall leave you, Mr. Gibbs, to look 
lut for mo.” 

This being settled, the offiecr returned to the room where he had 
left his companion, c.yed him well to ascertain what ho had been about 
luring his own absence, finished the bottle according to their previous 
letcrmination, and then proceeding to the goods and chattels which 
ay in the window, he drcivforth a tolerably large pair of pistols, 

“it's always as well," he said, examining the powder in the pans 
md pressing down the ramrod tight in each, “ it’s always as well, Mr. 
Maltby, to be provided with the barkers, though 1 am quite sure you 
ivould not behave nngentlcmanly towards me. However, I never go 
iir without them; and so there’s no offence in putting them in my pocket.” 

“ Oh, no, none at all!—none at all!” answered Bill Maltby; “but 
cou'll not have to use them, sir, I can tell you.” 

“ liikcly,” answered the officer; “ but now let’s go.” 

Jlaltby assented, merely murmuring something about its being 
lamp; and then, after a short interval of silence, observed, “ You 
ioem to know this jjart of the country, Mr. Prior'!’’ 

“ Oh ! 1 know something of most parts,” replied the officer: and on 
hey went. 

At length. Bill Maltby stopped, and after some humming and haw- 
ng, communicated to the officer that he thought he had better go on 
ind inform the good folks of the business they had in hand. “1 may 
ell them, of course, Mr. Prfor,” he said, “ that they're all safe if they 
etj'oueome?” ^ 

“ As Side as a babe the cradle,” replied Prior. “ You know mo 
veil enough. Bill, aniTwhat sort of man 1 am. I’m never afraid of 
loing anything I hive to do straightforward, so I’ve never any occasion 
.0 tell lies about it.’* 

“That’s true,” answered Maltby; “so, if you’ll just wait here for 
ive minutes. I’ll go and toll them, and come back again.” 



At leugth, after waiting' about a quarter of an horn-, be hoard aqrik k 
stop, and, advancing, wa.-! met by Maltby, who said in a low voice, 
“ Come, air, como; they will speak with you; though they don’t like 
it at aD.” 

“ They must be fools,” said rrioi-, “ not to like to get a matter of 
twenty or five and twenty pounds for some scrap.s of jiaper that they 
can do nothing with.” 

‘‘ That’s what 1 told them,” said Bill klaltby. 

“Have they got them still!” asked Prior, sis they walked along. 

“I csin’t tell,” answered his companion; “they didn't say; but 
you’ll soon find out. However, Mr. ITior, it will be all in the dark, 
foe they won’t let yon see them.” 

Prior nyide no reply. He did not much like the idea of going into 
a place with which he himself was unacquainted, tenanted apparently 
by a body of men of a daring and violent character, well acqusiinted 
with every turning and winding that it contained ; but yet it did not 
make him pause or hesitate. Ho only bestowed a little meditation 
upon the means of insuring himself as far as possible ; and conse¬ 
quently, when they came to the door of the de.solato-looking building 
to which they went, he quietly slipped his hand into his pocket," drew 
out the two pistols, and, with the one in his right hand and the other 
in his left, followed Bill Maltby into the dark and mvrrow passage. 

“ Tilts way,” said his companion, turning through a door on the 
left; and, immediately the officer had entered, a harsh voice, appa¬ 
rently-proceeding from a room beyond, communicating with the first 
bj- an open door, demanded “ Who’s there?” 

_ “It’s I ami Mr. Prior,” replied Maltby. 

“Well, you can stay where you arc,” rejoined the voice ; “we can 
talk as we are without his coming further. What does he want!” 

“ "WTiy 1 want Mr. Morton's pockebbook, and the papers that are in 
it,” answered Prior. 

“ And why the devil should we give them to y ou ? ” rejoined the voice. 

“ I’ll tell you as soon as yon let me know whether the papers are 
safe,” answered the officer. 

“ Oh! yes, safe enough,” replied the voice. “ Now for it, speak 
out;’’ 

“Well, then,” said the officer, “ I have been sent for from London 
in order to get them. The gentleman’s content, if they arc restored, 
to let all other matters sleep, and to give a reward of twenty pouuds_^ 
for them. ,So, if you’ve a mind to hand them out, you can either let” 
mo have them now, or send them to me by M r. Maltby here.” 

There was a low murmuring at the other side of the partition, as if 
two people siKike together, and then the voice answered, “ They are 
worth more than that." 

“"Well, I dare say the gentleman ii^’t stand for five pounds,” 
answered the officer; “ but you know, if ^u ask too much, you may 
chance to get yourself into trouble; and it’s illneh better to t^o a fair 
ofl'er, than risk your neck in the hope of gettinjlL^moro.” , 

“ Oil! my neck’s in no risk,” answered the mafl. “ I’ve not got the 
papere—I’m only speaking for another.” ’ 

“I hoar that,” replied the officer, drily; “and I’m speaking for 
another, too.” 



There was a short panso; and at length a new voice said, "It's hotter 
that principals should deal together; so you may tell Mr. Morton that 
ho shall hear from the person who has got the i)apers in a day or two, 
and (hen he <'an have them or not at the price put upon them, as he 
likes.” 

Since his cTitrance into that room, Prior had used hi.shosl. endeavours 
to gain .some knowledge of the interior, but witliout much success, lie 
had marked. howc\er, with strong attention, tiie tones of the two 
sijcakers, bo that he thought he eouUl swear to the voiec.s whenever he 
heard them again. The proposal of the person who had last spoken 
was not agrcuahlc to him, as he foresaw a possibility of ils depriving 
him of a part, at least, of the sum promised for negotiating the reijto- 
ration of flic papers. Mot tliat in propo.sing tlie sum of twenty, or 
five and tw'enty pounds, instead of fifty, which Jir. Morton had offered, 
ins was infineneed liy any corrupt desire of transl'orring tho rest to his 
own pocket. i tn the contrary, he had only begnu with tho small sum. 
to leave himself room to increase it, aeeoriiitig f o cireumat.auce.s; and 
lie tlicrcfure answered, “Come, say in a ivord what yon will take, and 
let ns .SOP whether we can't make a deal of it at once, ft’s better than 
hanging live about the thing, because you see I must do my duty, and 
if I don't gel. the papers 1 must do tlio other tiling.’’ 

You’ve got your answer,” said the second voice in a stern tone, 
••and tliat'.sall the answer you'll get.” 

*• It’s an answer that doesn’t ijiiite suit me,” replied Prior (piietly; 
“ hut I'll let you hc.tr more what I think of it to morrow.” 

•• What! 1 suppose you are afraid of losing the reward,” said the 
second voice; “Imtas you have opened tho way for him, tho gentle¬ 
man will have no rigid, to refuse you whatever he promised.” 

•■ You say you’ll let liim bear from you in a day or two,” said Prior. 
‘•Well. I'll tell him, ami talk with him about the matter. All I can 
.say furtiier is, tliat you’ll he great fools if you suft’er yourselves to bo 
lagged up U> the office by sticking out for too high a price. Many a 
man has put hi.s neck in a noose by such a go as that; so you look 
.sharp about it.” 

While he liad been thus speaking he hud gradually approached the 
door as silently as possible, and in a minute after stood on the outside 
of the house. 


CHAPTER XXXTI. 

Mbs. Charlton' -was putting in tho tea, and Morton was bending 
slightly over the table tsi speak some light and casual words to Louisa, 
when the butler came in, and put down three letters to the lady of the 
house, and two to Mr. Mor^n. Those received by Mrs. Charlton cer¬ 
tainly did not seem to hc^ a very pleasant nature from the effect they 
produced on her countep-Mcc. The two which came to her guest wore 
of very different sh-ajjife and qualities. One was a large and volumi¬ 
nous packet, costin^u immense sum of postage, for Rowland Hill was 
not then in operatam. The second was a smaller epistle, and by no 
means,displaying the neat and tidy exactness which characterised tlu^ 
otlier, either in folding, sealing, or address. It was a shabby-looking 



parallelogram, with the name of the gentleman for whom it was in¬ 
tended written in the right-hand corner, Mallington House in the left, 
and Mallington underneath, in a most un 83 ’mmctrical and anomalous 
position. 

As Morton, however, had received a similar letter throe days before, 
and divined whence it came, ho opened it first, when his eye was 
greeted with the following communication:— 

“Sir—You behaved like a gentleman and a man of honour this 
morning, for I saw ali that went on, t hough nobody saw' me. So, if 
you like to come up into Mallington Park about eight o’clock to-night, 
we'll talk about the pjipers, which arc quite safe, and I think 1 can gel 
them for you.' I don’t ask ,voa to come to the same place, because 1 
think .vou might not like it at that hour of the night; but i’ll be dow'n 
in the park at that time, somewhere near the rabbit warren at the back 
of the house. If j'ou’ll stand out from the trees J shall see 3 0U, and I 
know' you arc too much of a gentleman to take advantage. You'll be 
quite safe yourself, for th.at I pledge my honour.” 

Ko name was signed, and after having read the letter Morton put it 
in his pocket and opened the other epistle. The cover contained 
various papers, apparently from the hands of a lawyer, and as Mrs. 
Charlton quietly glanced her e.ve across, she saw sufficient to ra.akc her 
divine that one was a power of attorney. Within the whole wiis a 
note upon neat paper, w'ritlen in a nice clean husincss-likc luind, to the 
following cfi’cct:— 

“ My dear young Fiuend, 

“Allow me to call you so, and to thank j'ou for your invitation. 
The partridges must wait if they will, and fly away if they won’t, for 
I am tied to London till October. Then, hy your good leave, I’ll see 
if I cannot bring down some of the pheasiants, with their long tails 
behind them. If ifs and auds w'cre pots and pans wo eoidd do without 
the paper, as .you say ; hut the law knows no such thing as an if. It is 
a positive science, my dear sir, and very positive indeed in its way. 
It will have all the proofs it can lay hold of; and, though loo mucdi 
pudding may choke a dog, the gullet of the law' is much more capa¬ 
cious ; and, though occasionally it strains at a gnat, is more frcqticntly 
inclined to swallow a camel. Get the paper if you can, hut don’t give 
too much for it, as, though it forms a linV it is but a small one: and 
we can prove the death hy other means, though expensive ones, I fear. 
However, it is just as well to bring over an Italian prie.st and an 
English consul as to bribe a IMtish thief too high. Don’t walk upon 
commons too late any more; for your bead, I think, must show you bj' 
this time that a pitcher ne^ er goes so often-to the well hut it comos 
home broken at last. I will send j'ou dow'n a clerk in the course of 
to-morrow to take your signatures to the papers enclosed when you 
have looked over them, and, in the meanffinc, you will believe me, 

“ YonW^thful servant, 

T. Quatteudy.’’ 

“ I*. S. The clerk I send is a great scamp, so Ifw not trust him with 
.money. I keep him to look after insolvents and f4udulent bankrupts. 
Ect a thief to catch a titief. 

“T.Q." 



Mr. Morton made no comment upon his letters, but Mrs. Charlton 
was evidently disturbed with the contents of hers for the rest of the 
daj-, and passed a part of the afternoon writing. The same evening’s 
no.st ciirried away from Mallington three neatly-written, beautifully- 

■bldcd, and exactly-scaled notes, addressed to “Messrs.-and-, 

jewellers, Mew Bond-street;” “Mrs. -, dealer in British and 

Foi'oigu lace. Conduit-street;” “Messra. -, silk mcrcoi's, &c., 

l’ieca<lill.v.” 

Ml'S. Windsor looked at them all with careful attention, and ob¬ 
served in a murmuring tone to herself, “ It won't do much longer, 
ma’am, I can tell you. You’ll have to play your trump, or you’ll 
lose the odd trick. I wonder what she can be waiting for, 1 should 
think the pear was quite ripe." 

After dinner, however, Morton announced that he had a little busi¬ 
ness to transact, but would be back shortly; and, going to his room, 
he furnished his iiockets with a brace of pistols, and proceeded to¬ 
wards the rendezvous which had been given him by letter, as we have 
seen. Taking little hoed of 11410111 he met, the young gentleman 
walked down the hill, crossed the hridge, and at once obtained admis- 
.sion into Mallington I’ark. Then leaving the keeper’s hoiise-aud the 
ilall to the left, he followed nearly the same course which he had pur¬ 
sued on his shooting excursion two days before, and was soon at the 
spot appointed, lie there paused and gazed around him, but it was 
now quite dark, no moon up, and the sky somewhat cloudy. The tall 
trees falling into thick masses, indeed, could be soon sweeping round 
through the dim night air, but there was no more light left than to 
show the grander objects at a distance, and to transform the smaller 
ones into strange sluipes as fancy lent them form and members. 
Under one of the hawthorns Morton at first fancied that he saw a man 
seated, but presently he perceived that it was the withered stump of 
:in old tree, and going a little further forward into the open space, after 
having waited about three minutes, he asked aloud if any one was 
there. 

The moment after ho heard a slight rustle amongst the thicker 
tree.s, and then clearly distinguished a human form advancing with a 
quick step towards him. Morton kept his position, however, examin¬ 
ing the stranger as he approached, and gaining every instant a 
stronger and stronger conviction that it was no other than .Tack 
Williams, who hiul given him such serviceable assistiincc on the com¬ 
mon. In a few minutes the man was by his side, and, without any 
attempt at eoucealmeut, addressed him at once with “Good evening, 
Mr. Morton; you walk late, sir.” 

“ So do you, it seems," replied Morton; “ but business brings me 
here, as it brought mo to the common when first I saw yon.” He 
paused, and as Williams mad/j no immediate reply, added, “When I 
found you here, Mr. Williajfs, I imagined that your coming had some 
reference to the businosyftllude to.” 

“ I’orhaps it has,” afftwered the sailor, and then ho stopped and 
seemed to hesitate, f 

Morton ■was not alragethcr pleased with this conduct, and although, 
from the maimer in whieh the man had aided him when injured and 
bleeding on Mallington Common, he had believed the suspicions of 
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the Bow-street officer to be totally unfounded, be now could not help 
supposing: that Williams had had some share in the outrage, if he had 
not actusidly committed it. “ Well,” he said, “ I am hero to communi¬ 
cate with any person regarding the recovery of my property—pro¬ 
perty which is valuable to me, though of no use to the persons who 
have tahen it, and if you can give me such information as will enable 
me to regain it, I am willing to reward you handsomely for the ser¬ 
vice rendered.” 

“We will see about that, sir,” answered Williams; "but there are 
first one or two things to be settled. Now, if I tell you who took your 
pocket-book, will you give me your word of honour, as a gentleman, 
that you will never proceed against him by the law for taking it 

“No," jeplied Morton at once; “I will not give you any such pledge, 
as it is undoubtedly my intention, if he i-efuses to give it up, to pro¬ 
ceed against him. However, I will give you my word of honour that 
if ho does give it up I will take no steps against him of any kind, 
cither for taking it, or any other part of the affair.” 

“ That won’t do, sir,” answered Williams, in a determined but not 
uncivil tone; “ and I’ll show you why. You and he might not be 
able to agree about terms; then the information I gave yon might put 
his neck in a halter, so that you would have all the advantage in 
driving the bargain.” 

"I understand what you mean,” replied Morton; “but it is not at 
dl my objeot, believe me, to gain the advantage you mention; and I 
am quite willing to pledge my honour that I will uso the information 
you give me in no way whatever against him. The case shall stand 
exactly upon the same ground on which it stood before our meeting. 
If that will suit you, well and good; if not, we had better converse no 
more upon the subject, for my mind is made up, and I can promise 
nothing further.” 

“That is all I meant,” replied Williams; “I meant that we should 
start fliir, and that if I told who the man is that took your pocket-book, 
and gave you the means of communicating with him directly, you 
shouldn’t be able to turn round upon him and say, ‘ Now I know who 
you are, if you don’t do just as I like I’ll hang yon.’—But now for it. 
Yon want first to hear who has got your papers—I have, sir.” 

“ I am very sorry to hear it,” replied Morton in a serious tone. 

“Ay! and why should you be sorry?” asked Williams, very much 
struck with the young gentleman’s manner. 

“Because,” replied Morton; “I thought better of you—^because I" 
have deceived myself in regard to your character, and, from your whole 
demeanour and conduct, assured Prior, the officer, that you had 
nothing to do with the assault upon me, or the robbery which was af¬ 
terwards committed.” 

“ You were quite right, sir; and, for opce in this world, a gentleman 
has done me justice," replied Williams. every one had judged so 
from the beginning I should not have done o^lf the bad things I have 
done. Nevertheless, knocking you down, anm^^ing your money or 
yoitr pocket-book, is not against me on the shij^, books; and I would 
havb stopped it all if I had come up in time. The pocket-book came 
into my hands by accident, hut having got it, I thmk I've a right to 
drive a bargain about giving it back again.” 
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“ I sJiouJd Jiare imagined,” replied Moi-ton, "that a man who shows 
so much good feeling upon some points as j'ou do would have been 
rather inclined to restore it to its owner, and to trust to his gratitude 
recompense.” 

” Pooh, trust to any one’s gratitude ! ” said Williams, with a scoff; 

that will never do. However, I did mean to have given it back to 
you, hut for circumstances. The tnith is, sir. I’ve got things to do 
which will make or mar me, and I must have five hundred pounds. 

Then am 1 to consider,” asked Morton, “ that such is the price you 
put upon the papers in your possession?” 

” Yes, sir,” replied AYilliams. “ I know their value to you as well as 
yon do, and they arc worth that.” 

'• You must know their value hotter than 1 do,” answered tJic young 
gentleman, laughing, “if you put such a price upon them, for ccitahily 
i will not give it.” 

“ Then, d—n me if I do not bum them I ” cried Williams, more ir¬ 
ritated by the tone in which Mr. Morton spoke than by his more 
refusal to grant such an exorbitant demand. 

“In that you’ll act as you think fit,” replied Morton; “but of this 
be assured, that the papers are not of the value to me you suppose. I 
have mciins of proving the facta to which they refer, which may, in¬ 
deed, cost a certain sum, hut not near- so much as you re<iuire ; and I 
am not at all disposed to pay largely for the recovery of papers taken 
from me by a gross act of violence, when I can do without them. ’ 

The man muttered a eurae of angry disappointment, hut made no 
direct reply, and, after luiving waited for a minute or two in expecta¬ 
tion of some answer. Morion proceeded to say, “ You will probably 
think better of this, hut I give you warning that the expense likely to 
bo created by the loss of these papers, as calculated by my solicitor, is 
about two hundred pounds, and> consequently, that your modified de¬ 
mand, whatever it may he, must witliin that sum. You can let mo 
hoar your determination before to-morrow night, after which it will be 
!oo late to make any change.” 

“ 1)—-n me, if I don’t burn them,” was AVilliams’s only reply, and 
-Morton turned and walked away. 


CHAPTER XXXVIl. 

WiLLUMs stood where Morton had left him. He muttered curses, he 
framed a thousand fierce and rash plans, and he thought alone of 
avenging himself upon others for a disappointment, which nothing bat 
fancy had taught him to entertain. In the pocket-book which had 
fallen into his possession, he Ijad discovered papers which he had im¬ 
mediately perceived must 1 m:^ very important to the owner. He had 
fixed an imaginary valij^upon them, and had not entgj^ained the 
slightest doubt of obtajffung the sum that he desired. 

“ By-!, I will l^e the money one way or another! I will not 

he baulked and kept liere for months, or perhaps shut up in prison, 
for fear of striking a good stroke. I did not wish to sti* up these 
people here, or to fish in troubled waters among these dull,^mting. 
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shop-keeping people of England; but now they shall find what I can 
doand, with his eyes bent down in meditation, he turned away and 
walked towards the further comer of the park. His rapid foot&Us 
caught the ear of some persons actually within the wall of the park, 
for a voice exclaimed, as he came near, “ It must he he, though he’s 
devilish quick backand at the same moment the speaker advanced 
to meet him, adding, “ Is that you, Mr. Williams 1 —have you got it ?” 

No, not a farthing. Bill," answered Williams; “ and hang me if I 
don’t go home and bum them alland he added a bitter oath. 

“That’s unlucky, upon my life!” added Bill Maltby; “and you 
wanted to ,go as soon as possible, too. Couldn’t yon and he make 
a' deal of it '! ” 

“No,”“i'eplied Williams; “he thinks to get them for nothing; but 
he’ll find himself devilish much mistaken—Co ! to be sure I want to 
go !” he continued, pursuing in a rambling manner the subject sug¬ 
gested by his companion; “ but I’ll make a sweep before I go, how¬ 
ever ; and once I’m at Portsmouth or Plymouth they may hunt long 
enough before they find me." 

“ Bon’t yon think,” inquired Bill Maltby, in a suggestive kind of 
manner, “ that if you keep about this,place long you may have Prior, 
or some more unpleasant customers still, <lown hero looking after you '! 
I think if I wore you I’d be oil’ to-morrow morning.” 

“ Not unless there’s something to be done to-night," answered 
Williams, doggedly; “ I will not go without the money I want— 
besides," he added, after a moment’s consideration, “ there’s no such 
hurry. He said ho would give me till to-morrow night to consider of 
it; and I can keep him in play about the papei-s for tw'o or three days 
more. But I’m resolved to have what I want, any way. Hark ye. 
Bill, was that Brown you were speaking to 1” 

“ V'es," answered Bill Maltby; “ he’s a little in the wind, and 
wouldn’t budge, though I told him it was you.” 

“ .Ml the better,” answ'cred Willhims. “ You were talking to mo the 
other day about a lot of things up at the Hall. I’ve a great mind to 
try it to-night.” 

“'We had better wait till it’s daylight,” said Bill Maltby, in a tow 
tone; “ then wo co\ild contrive to get the two women out of the way, 
and slip in without any breaking. I know quite well the room where 
it is all kept. We could hand it out of the window one to the othei', 
and if we were caught it would make a difference, you know.’’ 

“ I see no difference at all,’’ replied Williams, sharply. 

“ Oh ! hut it would at a trial,” answered Bill Maltby. “ It makes 
ill the difference in life. If you break through a door and only take 
a silver spoon you’re pretty snre to tighten your cravat; but if you slip 
in and take n thousand pounds you get off for a taste of Botany.” 

Bill Maltby had not yet reached the point of burglary, and he 
feared to put his foot upon- that round of thMadder. But Williams had 
no such hehtation, and he replied, “ I think you’re turning coward. 
Bill. Ay, and fool too. .Are you not quite sakp if we tried it in the 
daylight wo should he stopped in the middle If the work, and only 
get grabbed for our pains'! If we get in to-night the matter’s quite 
sure. Wb can lock up the ■women, and bo off at once, so that we can 
be out of harm’s way before any one knows anything about it.” 
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“ But suppose wo shouldn’t find a ship ready to sail ?” said Maltlij-. 

“ B'hy, you don’t suppose I’m going to freight a ship !” said Wil¬ 
liams. A boat is the thing, and that can always be hired when one 
monej'. Now, you say there’s plenty of stuff here.'” 

“ Oh! ay,” answered Bill Maltby, “ to the tune of two or three 
thousand pounds, and a great deal of it in gold cups and such like; 
which could be easily packed.” 

“ We’ll beat it up altogether for that matter,” answered Williams : 
'• that’s soon done. Two or three thousand pounds ! That’s worth 
fetching, Bill. Have you got a tool with you 

“ Nothing but a screw-driver,” answered Bill Maltby, in a low and 
faltering voice; for though a share in the plunder tempted him 
strongly, and though a man ever ready for a scuffle, yet the idea of a 
new crime which would render the whole of the rest of life insecure, 
filled him with apprehensions that lie could not banish. 

“ Give it to me,” was Williams's only rc])ly; and having received a 
large turnscrew, which Maltby drew out of his pocket, he ran his hand 
over it, feeling its thickness and its length, and murmuring to himself, 
“1 would rather it had been a crowbar; but this will do. Now,' 
Bill,” he said, “ we had better set to work at once; but let us sec how 
we must arrange.” 

“ Wo shall all go snacks, of course V’ said Bill Maltby, who did not 
like the idea of a smaller share of the plunder. 

But Williams turned sharply upon him, replying, “ Of course ! Do 
you fancy I’m not a man of honour!” 

Bill Maltby was very well satisfied with W^illiams’s arrangement, for 
the part therein assigned to himself was decidedly the least perilous 
and the most profitable; and nnder this view of the case he made no 
further objection to proceeding immediately to business. Accordingly, 
Williams and he walked up to the comer where Tom Brown bad been 
left, and Avherc he was found sound asleep with his back against the 
park wall. He ■\va.s speedily roused, however, and a short conver¬ 
sation, in a low tone, ensued; in the course of which Brown showed 
that, with all his apparent dulncss, he had occasionally a shrewd con¬ 
ception of the dangei-s and the probabilities of anything that was to 
he undertaken. 

“No, no. Master Williams,” he said; "wait a bit—wait a bit. It 
isn’t nine o’clock yet, and Edmonds and the keepers are always on the 
look-out about the park till half-past nine or ten. You’ll be sure to 
have some of them upon you; but if you wait till after ten they’ll be 
all snug and snoring. The women, too, will then have gone to bed, so 
you’ll have no piping; and we can sit here under the wall for an hour 
quite well.” 

This argument was unanswerable. 


OHAPTEK XXXVIII. 


It was a warm Septen/ber night, hut Maltby felt it cold; a shivering 
sensation crept down his back, and over his limbs; he felt his arms 
tremble as he rested them, with his hands upon bis knees; he conld 
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scarce keep liis teeth from chattering in his head. A terrible thing—* 
a very terriWo thing is the expeetation of crime ! 

The wind set' from the side of Mallington, and though it was so low 
as scarcely to Stir the trees, it at length brought, sweetly sweeping 
over the stream, the soft and musical tones of the village clock as it 
strack ten. Williams instantly started up and shook Brown by the 
shoulder, saying, in a low voice, “Now, there’s ten, and that d—d 
moon’s getting up, I can see by the light aloft there. Let us get to 
work. You. Tom, go round by the path up over the hill, awl meet us 
just behind' the house. I’ll go with Bill, and plant him where he can 
sec all round. Come along. Bill.’’ 

Maltby recovered in some degree from the effects of his imaginary 
terrors, as soon as he w'a.s once more in activity, but still his nerve wn^ 
shaken, and ever and anon, as they hurried on through the dark close 
walks of the wood, he started and looked round as if he fancied that 
some hand was stretched out to sciae him. His demeanour had not 
passed without observation by his companion, who, though incapaide 
of dread himself, liad seen what it produced in other men too often noi 
to recognise tl»e indications thereof; and if Malthy Imd looked to 
WiHlams's face, and had been able, by the faint light of tliat hour, to 
distinguish its c.vprcssion, he would have aeon a scornful smile curling 
the corner of his stem lip at what he internally called his pitiful 
chickcn-heartedncss. The sailor made no observation, however: bin. 
keeping as far as possible under the sliadow of the trees llll tlicy were 
within about fifty yards of tlie house, he crossed over suddenly to u 
wide-spreading elm that stood out clear from the rest near the eastern 
angle of tlie Imilding, and then stopping, pointed down to a sfiot be¬ 
neath the branches, saying, “ There 1 stand there; you ean see pretty 
well all round hut on the ■««(. Keep your eyes busy and your ears 
too.” He spoke slowly and low; and then added, fixing his eyes firmly 
upon his companion's face, If a man quits his post, fails to give warn¬ 
ing, or bctr8,v.s his comrades, we shoot him through the head; 
and if I sliould not lie here to do it. there arc friends of mine ivlio 
will.” 

“ On ray life and soul ! Williams,” said Maltby, “ I will be as steady 
as a rock. Did 1 not first pmt you uji to the thing !” 

Yes.” answered Williams; “ and then got poltroonish when it was 
to bo done. Look to it—that’s all. Yon shall have your full share: 
bvit it you flinch yon shall have lead instead of silver, by Cl— I” 

Thus saying he left him ; and Maltby, ■with mingled shame and in¬ 
dignation, remained gazing for a moment sjillcnty upon the ground. 
He then raised his eyes, and with them, followed his comp:mioii 
towards the house, saw him joined by another man, and then marked 
the sliadowy forms of both glide all along that side of the building, 
seeming to examine every window and door attcntivol.v- He himseif 
carried his glance over tlie whole of that'facade; but all '«'as dark and 
sombre. No light from any easement told that there was waking life 
within; and except on tlie casrem side, wher^he moonlight showed 
the windows, and even the joints of the rough ^one, the whole edifice 
was Imried in deep shadow. 

After having neglected for some time tlic task assigned to him, in 
watching hjg companions movements, the sentinfel began to gaze forth 
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over the park. Suddenly, with a start, he heard a loud sound, as of 
>omo strong plank riven asunder; and, turning his eyes quickly to- 
./ards the bouse, ho could distinguish, though by no means clearly, the 
two men standing apparently close together before one of the windows 
on the ground floor, near the north-eastern angle. The window-shut¬ 
ters of that story were all external; and Maltby well understood tliat 
the operation of breaking in had begun; but the noise terrified and 
shook him; and he instantly cast a hasty glance over the park, as if 
that sound could have already wakened up servants and keepers. He 
looked first to the westward, where all w'as still, and nothing to be 
seen—not even a doer; and then ho gazed to the south, in the direc¬ 
tion of J2dmonds’s house, it was not to bo descried, however, bcifig 
hidden by the trees and undulations of the ground, llunning his eye 
along towards the east, his lieart began to beat and his limbs to shako, 
for he thought he saw two or three figures, a long way off, but advanc¬ 
ing towards the flail; and raising his hand to his eyes he endeavoured 
to clear them of all mist, fearful lost the terror that he felt might de¬ 
ceive him. Ho then beheld the same objects more distinctly; they 
were ele.arly men; and tJicy were coming forward rapidly. At the 
same moment a shivering crasli met his ear, as if one of the panes of 
the window had been broken ; and after an instant’s hesitation as to 
whether he should at once provide for his own safety, or w-arn his com¬ 
panions. sliame prevailed. Ho saw that the men who were advancing 
were ycl, far from the spot. There was time to save all: and, darting 
across, lie seized William.s's arm just as it was tlirowing up the sash of 
the window which had been opeued bj' thrusting a hand through the 
broken glass. 

“ There arc people coming !'' cried Maltby. “ Knn, quick—there are 
people coming, 1 toll you !" 

But Williams was in the fierceness of active exertion, and he replied, 
casting up the window, ’■ I don’t believe it—it’s a lie—^j'ou are afraid, 
and fancy it. Kuu round, Tom, and look out." 

But, ere the words were w'cll uttered, the alarum-bell of the Hall 
began to ring; and, snatching up the turnscrew which liad fallen 
down, Williams hurried to the angle and looked round. Tom Brown 
and Maltby were already many yards towards the wood; but-the 
bolder rufiiaii stood and gazed forth for an instant ore he also took 
flight. Then muttering “ It is true !” he passed again into the shadow 
of the house, rushed across the open space towards the trees, and was 
soon among the wood walks. The alarum-bell still rang out its angry 
peal as hard as tlie hands of the two frightened women in Mallington 
Hall could pull it, and the sounds were borne to the car of Williams as 
he doubled and turned amidst the tortuous paths. Instead of flying in 
the same direction as his two comrades, who ran towanls the common 
at the back of the park ai^d Wcnlock tVood, be made the best of his 
way to the river, and, as jUcutly as possible, waded in, and then swam 
over. Passing quickly through tlio back lanes, he entered Mallington- 
street by a narrow allay, just above the surgeon’s house, and then at a 
' slow pace desccndec& the hill towards the inn. Several persons were 
still moving about in the village, and one of the first whom Williams 
nict was Mr. Soamos, the constable. Hor did he fail to stop and talk 
with him for a moment or two in a calrii and easy tone, saying that bo 
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was just going to got a dram before he went to bed. While they were 
still conversing they were joined by Mr. Crump, who, in » voice of 
some trepidation, informed the constable that lie thought he heard the 
alarum-bell of the Hall ringing. He had been just undressing, with his 
high window open, and was startled by the sound ; but he eould not 
(piitc swear that it was the alarum-bell, as the wind sot the other way. 

“D—^n it! let us go and sec,” said Williams; and the three hurried 
down to the bridge and listened. All Avas now' still, however; the bell 
had ceased its Avariiing notes long before, I'or .Mr. Crump had been 
somewhat long in getting on his clothes; and, concluding that he had 
made a mistake, the constable and Williams returned, after waiting- 
near the gates of the park for about five minute.s. As they trod their 
w-ay hack, the clock struck eleven, and punctual 31rs. Pluckrose had 
closed her bouse for tlie night. Williams was not sorry that such tvas 
the case; for he bad foreseen that if ho entered the inn, to gel. the 
draught be had pretendc<l to be seeking, bis wet clothes might bemoi-c 
apparent than was agreeable: but bo aflected some disappointment, 
and, with an oath at the good landlady for her punctuality, he bade 
rioames good-night, and walked up the lull. 

While such had been the iwoceedingg of Williams, the three keepers, 
who, with Edmonds at their head, had been out later than usual, hur¬ 
ried up to the Hall, attracted by the .sound of the alarum-bell. As they 
advanced they clearly caught sight of a man’s figure crossing towards 
the wood, an<l two of the men set of}' in pursuit as hard as they could 
rum; but the course which Williams liad followed dcc.civcil them, and 
it is only ncee.ssary to say that their hunt was A-ain. Edmonds went 
straight up to the Hall, and rang the door-bell: but itAvas long ere the 
tAvo terrified Avomeu would give him admission. When he Av;i8 per¬ 
mitted to enter, they both at once infoniAed him, Avith all the loqAiaclt.T 
of terror, that they had been roused by a loud noise from the lower 
story, and, on looking out, h-ad seen two men busily engaged in break¬ 
ing into the house. 

With fcAV questions Edmonds proceeded to the spot, the women fol- 
loAA’ing at a respectful distance; and there he found the AvindoAV broken 
and thrown up, the fastenings of the shutters forced oftj and part even 
of the Avoodwork shiA-eretl. The park-keeper gazed at it in silence for 
a moment or two, and then returned, locking the door of that room. 

” They are gone for to-night, Mrs. Chalkc,” he said; “ hut I Avill 
leave one of the men Avith you Avhen they come hack; and, for the 
future, I Avill sleep up at the Hall myself, at least till the house is full 
of people again, which I hope will not be long.” 


CHAPTBl? XXXIX. 

Jw the parish of Stephen .the Martyr, in a'’t^-n near MsUington, it so 
happened that Edmonds, the park-keeper, had been bom and married, 
and there, too, the year before he entered the «BerTice of t^j^l of 
Mallington, li^ his daughter Lucy first seen tlA light. Ifer name, 
consequently, appeared in the parish register, which is a matter of 
some importance to this tale. Alfred Latimer had neither been bom 
in Mallington nor in the aforesaid parish of St. Stephen, but in the 
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City of London; and it ao happened that he knew hia parish, which is 
what every man cannot say. 

However that may he, as the parish of St. Stephen the Martyr, in. 
the country town of which we have been speaking, extended a little 
way into the coiintrj', it contained in its outskirts many a pleasant 
little cottage; and one of these—the name of which, “ Prospect Cot¬ 
tage,” appeared in embossed letters on the front—was situated in a 
garden, and was the property of a gardener, wlio let his lirst-floor, 
furnished, to any ladies or gentlemen in want of a lodging. Why it 
was called Prospect Cottage is in some degree a mysteiy. It was in¬ 
deed in a vciy' retired and nnobtmsivc situation, little to be seen itself, 
and seeing little of anything or anybody. ' 

lu the front room, on the first floor, which was neatly firmishcd as 
a sitting room, sat Alfred Latimer with Lucy Edmonds. Poor Lucy 
was a good deal changed since the fatal period of quitting her father’s 
boiiKc; she was thinner, paler, .sadder; but perhaps the chaweter of 
her beauty rvas that which is increased by changes that cftect,' detri¬ 
mentally. the loveliness that depends chiefly upon youth; and certainly 
it would have been diflioult to find anything more interesting, more 
fair, more graceful than she looked as she sat before him to whom she 
had become a sl.avo, and who bad already too sadly shown her that he 
could become a tyrant. 

ISlie wept not—she had, indeed, given over weeping, for she found 
lliai, it irritated and annoyed him, and though it was often a terrible 
and bitter struggle to restrain the tears that were ever ready to burst 
fortli, yet she liad gained the mastery of them, and with meek and 
j)aticnt cnduninco strove to temper the bitterness of her fate. Sad 
she could not help being; but even her sadness jirovokcd her betrayer, 
thougli he could find no excuse for anger, its she compliod with his 
lightest word. Yet, with the perversity of his eharactor, he was not 
pleased even with this pbuiid obedienee; he would fain have had 
imatter for complaint, cause for quan-cl. Xot that he w.as already 
Silted, and wished to cast off the unhappy girl whom he had so basely 
bctr.iycd. He loved Lucy, after his fashion, as much as he could love 
auyiliing, and if ho wished for cause of ofleuce, it was not that he 
might have an excuse for parting with her, but solely that he might 
have an opportmiity of tyrannising. She gave him no occasion, how¬ 
ever, and liis only resource was to torment her with hopes and foarfi 
about their marriage. It is true he wavered, and had wavered from the 
first, as to whether he would wed her or not. He had at first feared that by 
giving her such a tie upon him ho might lose his slave, but as he saw 
more of her disposition he lost that apprehension; and the very bit- 
temc.ss and obstinacy of his character, inclined him more and more to 
keep hia word. He had not forgotten the stem and severe language 
which poor Edmonds himsplf had used in speaking of his marriage 
with Lncj', and it sccmcij to him some sort of revenge to marry her in 
her parents’ despite. Ho thought that he would make a great lady of 
her, that he would take her to Mallington in finely and splendour; but 
that, as her father Ifad said he would rather see her dead than hia wife, 
she should hold no communication with her parents, but treat them as 
aliens for ever. Thus at his heart he bad really determined to keep 
his word; but yet jie could not refrain from leaving her in doubt uppa 
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the sulijcct—from alarming her with affected hesitations—from re¬ 
minding her that, up to the last moment, it was in his power to do as 
he pleased. 

Though the banns had been published twice, and hut a few days 
were to elap.se ere they were to he published a third time, he had that 
very morning put her in mind that tiie publication wiis nothing, adding, 
“ You know. Lucy, we need not be married, .after all, unleas we like it." 

laicy’s eyes were ready to run over, and her lieart beat like that of a 
prisoner bird in the band of one of the young tormentors of a school, 
bnt she conquered her emotion, and only replied, “Oh, Alfred, do not 
break my heart! ” 

'■ Why should it break your heart, silly girll” asked Alfred I/atinicr. 

“ lVh,at the better will you be for having a ring on your finger!'’ 

Lucy shook her head sadly, bnt would not utter her thoughts aloud ; 
and their further conference teas interrupted by the landlady's daughter 
coming to say there was a gentleman below who desired admiasion. 

Alfred Ijatimer asked several questions of the girl in regiird to the 
iippoiirance of the person who desired to see him, and then exclaimed, 
“Well, d—n him! show him up, whoever he is;” and then, bidding 
J-ucy go into the inner room, ho threw him.sclf hack in an ann-chaii, 
wai.(^hing the door. 

What was his surprise, however, when he beheld Captain Tankervilk- 
enter with a gay familiar air, as if they hatl parted the best friends 
upon the face of the earth. 

•‘Ah, my dear Latimer, glad to sec you ! 1 found you oul, you sec. 

'Pon ray life a very pretty-looking place ! What a nice garden you’ve 
got — better than the Surrey side of the bridge.s — and where’s 
inadamc!” 

Cool impudence i.s certainly a very wonderful thing, for although it 
cannot do everything, yet it can do a grejit deal more, and does do a 
great deal more, in all tlic affairs of life than any one suspeets. 
Many a man of very moderate ai)ilities rises to the first offices in 
church and state by its influence alone. Every class of successful 
men, but one, owes it a good deal in the progress towards power, 
wealth, or lionour. It may be asked, which is the one class we have 
excepted ! It is the very small, narrow, circumscribed class of truly 
great men-—the colossal statues of which the world has not room for 
many. 

Though almost all men are more or less impressible by cool impu- 
deueo, yet some are peculiarly so, and such was the ease with Alfred 
Latimer. We hivve already hinted that a foolish sort of shyness had 
been one of the early causes of many anothca" fault in his career; and 
shy men, except under very groat and trying circumstances, which 
bring oul the energies that arc sometimes latent in their nature, arc 
almost always verj- much overawed by impudence in othem. Captain 
Tank Orville, in the character of bully and lifavo, Alfred Latimer had 
shown himself ready to meet, and competent to deal with; and liad he 
appeared in the same humour on the present occasion, the joung 
gcntlemiin would have kicked him down stairs without the least cere¬ 
mony, But his cool, easy, pleasant impudence, Mr. Latimer did not 
know how to manage. At first he looked grave and even stem; hut it 
was irresistible. Captain Tahkerville saw no coldness, noticed no 
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frown, soomed to have foi;gotten all tliat had passed upon the common, 
all talk of horsewhips and production of pistols. It seemed as if cvciy 
scene had I)cen obliterated between the spunsing-house and that cot¬ 
tage draivingroom, and as if lie were still Mr. Latimer's very good 
friend and Iwjon companion. Such sort of forgetfiilnes.s of things that 
we don’t want to remember has undoubtedly an infectious operation 
upon those irho may not be quite so niiieli inclined to forget, yet. ins in 
the case of inoculation for small-pox, the disease is generally produced 
in a milder form, and people do remember a little. Even Alfred La¬ 
timer did not bocotne altogotlier placable at once, and inquired, in a 
cold tone, what was Captain 'i'ankorville'.s business w'ith iiim. 

‘■Come, come, Latiiner," cried Captain Tankervillc, '‘don't "fct’is 
think of wliat is pa.st. 1 behaved like a fool, and am quite ready to 
admit it; hut the truth is I was half mad for W'ant of money, and when 
a man is in that state, yon know, he w ill quarrel with his beat friend.’' 

Against such frankness what could Alfroil Latimer do ! Erom incx- 
perieuoc of the world he was somewhat gullible, and slightly so also 
by natural character. J'Teverthole.ss, at the present moment, his own 
finances were beginning to get somewhat lower than ho liked to see 
them, and lie therefore mistvered, “ I ciiu niideivtiiud thiit. tor to stu 
the (ruth, Tankervillc, 1 am somewhat short of cash myself, and sha’n’t 
be sorry to hear that you have come to pay me the fifty pounds again.” 

This was a way of putting the matter, which Caphiin Tankervillc 
ivas not altogether unprepared for, for he was a grand calculator of con- 
lingcncies, and ho had made himself thoroughly acquainted with every 
diseovoraldc fiict concerning Mr. Imtinier's family, circumstances, and 
■■iituation. 

‘‘ Why, not exactly that, Latimer," he replied. “ I've come to pay 
yon back part, and part is better than none, you know. I can let you 
liave twenty pounds, for 1 have just made a grand coup, and as soon a.« 

I got any of the dust I thought of yon. Here’s the money; but I can 
do better than that for yon—if you'll just listen to a little advice of 
mine I thmk I can put yon in the way of setting yourself up completely; 
but then, you know, you must let me have a share of the advantage.” 

•‘Let ns hear what the husines.s is,” said Alfred Latimer. “You 
.shall have your sliare if it can be carried through, and I’d give a devil 
of a deal just now to he able to command a thousand poand.s.” 

“ You can got more than that if yon manage right—ay, fivo times 
as much,” was Captain Tankerville's answer; “ the matter will be easily 
done, for it wants but one bold stroke, which in your case would bo 
attended with no danger, to make your fortune completely.” 

‘‘ Well, out with it,” said Alfred Latimer; ” I'm ready for anything ' 
tliat may do that. What is to he done'!” 

“ Something 1 wonder you have not done long ago," answered Tankcr- 
ville. “You know wc had, a talk some time ago about your sort of 
half sister. Miss Cliarlloji—that is to Siiy, your mother's second hus¬ 
band's daughter.” 

“That is not my half sister, you know !” exclaimed Alfred Latimer. 

" We are no more Erlativcs than you and I arc; but wtmt ncxti” 

“At all events silo has a large fortnne,” said Captain Tankervillc 
“Yon can drive your own bargain with any man who wants to marry 
her. Tf one won’t pay dotvn another wHll.” 
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“ That von’t do,” replied Alfred Latimer. “ I have no pon’er over 
her.” 

“ But you may readily get it,” said Tankemlle, in a low voice. 

" I might have got. it at one time, if I had thought of it before,” 
answered liis companion ; “ but that chance is gone too, now. She i.s 
engaged, I am sure, to Morton, and with my mother’s consent, too, or 
she would never have told him all I>er affairs.” 

“Do you know what this Morton is !” asked Captain Tankcrville : 
“ the people of Mallington do not seem to know anything about him.” 

“My mother thinks he i.s a poor painter,” answered Latimer; “ but 
I am sure he is not tliat.” 

“Are you sure he i.s not worse?” demanded Captain Tankervilic ; 
“ there arcstrangc suspicions about liim in tbe village. I was talking 
only hist night to a good lady of the name of Martin, who told me 
many doubts she had, and very reasonable doubts, too. Now listen to 
me, Latimer—you’ve a great regard for Louisa, and you’ve every right 
in the W'orld to interfere, in order to prevent her marrying a man whom 
y’ou have reason to lliink a swindler.” 

“ But I've no reason to think any such thing!” exclaimed Latimer ; 
“ quite the contrary. I’m sure he’s a man of fortune. Ah ! I see what 
you mean,” he (ontinned, observing a peculiar grin upon Captain 
Tankerville’s eonutenance,—“ you would say I can pretend to think he’s 
a swindler; but, lie eoiild prove the contrary in five minutes, and then 
I must hold my tongue.” 

“Not if you will do as I would have you,” said his companion. 
“You don’t suppose 1 wislx you to go to Mallinglon and tell your 
mother and the old guanlian —1 forget what is his name—that you 
think Mr. Morton not a proper marriage for Jliss Charlton, and all tliat. 
No, no; that would never <lo. You must first get her into your power 
—into your own hands—then drive your bargain with him; and if 
there be any row about the matter, you’ve always got a good reason to 
give for wli.at you Jiave done. Yon can say that you liad reason 
to believe be was an impostor; that your mother and the old 
guardian were, for their own ends, furthering the trick ; and that yon 
had taken her away only to make her a ward in Chancery. But there 
will he no row. He will come down with the dust fast enough when 
he finds you have got her in yonr own hands, and that there may he 
a groat deal of difficulty in getting her out again.” 

“ I don’t think it,” answered Alfred Latimer ; “ when llalked to him. 
about my mother's making him pay for her consent, and showed liim 
that it was well worth his while to do so, he replied, as ]iroud as a peer, 
tliat he would never have any share in making Louisa’s hand ‘a matter 
of mcrehandise.’” 

“ Ay! that’s another affair,” replied the Captain; “ he’ll ho all tlie 
more likely' to give five or six thousand pounds to get her away from 
you, especially if you keep it close where sLc is. He’ll not call that a 
matter of mcrehandise. That will he merely setting her free.” 

“ There’s something in that,” said Alfred Latimer, thoughtfully; 

“ hut I don’t know how it is, I don’t like to vex Lohisa. She's a good 
kind fprl as ever lived.” * 

“ But you must tell her and everybody else the same story,” rejoined 
Captain Tankcrville, who internally laughed at the few remaining 
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serupl.cs in Alfred Latimer’s heart. “ You must make them all think 
that you wish her nothing but good, and you can easily do so, for there 
are plenty of causes for believing this Mr. Morton to be a very doublr 
fnl sort of person.” 

Alfred Latimer shook his head, and laughed, answering,—‘' You cau’t 
make mo credit that.” 

“ What will you think,” said Captain Tankervillc, after a momentary 
pause for consideration, “ when I tell yon that there arc bills posted 
upon all the walls round London, offering a reward of fifty pounds for 
the apprehension of a certain clerk, lately in the employment of Mr. 
Quattcrly, solicitor, who has absconded with a large sum of money, and 
is supposed to be concealed in the country under a false Jiame ! Jv ow' 
you may very well choose to believe that this Mr. Morton iS that very 
clerk. You know that Morton and Quatterly had money matters with 
each other, and there .are many suspicious circum.stances about this 
fellow’s stay at Mallingtou. All this can be prove<l, and no one can say 
that yon didn’t believe the whole of it, so you arc perfectly .safe, if you 
ichoose to take Louisii from Mallington House to-morrow.” 

“ It's not a bad scheme,” answered Alfred Latimer, thoughtfully; 

but how am I to get her away t” 

” That’s easily done,” answered Captain Taukcrville. ” I’ll manage 
th.at for you.” 

.lust iit that moment a slight noise was licard in the ne.\l room; and 
Alfred Lat imer suddenly held up his hand to Captain'rankervillc, and 
then, opening the door between the two eh.ambors, looked in. Lucy 
was seated near the window, employing herself with some woman’s 
work, and her scissors lay upon the floor beside her, as if they had 
fallen from her lap. Alfred Latimer closed the door again, but did not 
resume the conversation there, beckoning his companion to follow him 
to the garden. 


CHAPTER XL. 

Thk first house in the town where Alfred Lutimer had Liken up his 
abode as one come from London Iiad a tall wooden po,st before the 
door, with a square iron frame at tlie top, in which had formerly swung 
a sign; but tliat sign had long given way to wind .and weather, and 
the present occupant had contented himself with painting up in large 
letters over the door, “The King’s Arm.s.” In this hou.se tliere was a 
small parlour, which had not known the beautifying touch of either 
painter's or w'hitewasher’s brush for several generations. The brownish 
yellow colour, too, which is iiequircd by age, bail been deepened and 
heightened by the fumes of many thousand tobacco-pipes; and the 
odour of the narcotic yitetA, rendered somcwliat flat and strong by its 
antiquity, still exhaled from the pannelling and from every article of 
furniture which tho.place contained. 

The room had but,one tenant, a man of about thirty-five or thirty- 
six years of age, who, in spite of being respectably dressed, had a look 
of misery about him diflicult to describe. It was not alone that his 
well-cut and not very old coat liad evidently not been bni.sbed for 
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gcveral ilayg, nor tliat tlic logs of his trousora displayed spots of nmd 
up the back; but it was the attitude in which he sat, and the expression 
of his countenance wliich gave ouc the idea of ntter wretchedness— 
deep, luternal, consuming. 

Tlicre was a handful of lire in the grate, and he had drawn his chaii- 
to the side of it, resting his right foot upon the fonder. 11is forc-anu 
lay negligently on his thigh. Ids head dropped till it was within a foot 
of his knee, his shoulders wore drawn iorwaj<l till they almost touehed 
his ears, the form of the bladcbonc.s being apparent through the coat 
behind: and he gazed upon the small glimmering fire, as it wavered 
anji flickered before him, with a dull and leaden eye, in which there 
was 110 comfort. Never was there a picture of more complete dejcc- 
tiou ; and'f it wanted aught to render it more striking, the finishing 
touch was given by the glass half full of gin-and-water, which stood 
upon the table beside him. He had drunk a part in the vain endea¬ 
vour to raise his spirits, hut even in the midst had plunged into the 
reverie of his sorrow, and forgotten to finish the draught. What was 
that sorrow i Tlie worst, that can aSliet humanity—erinie. 

The door opened with a pulley and weight; and the moment he 
heard the clatter that, it made, he .started with a look of terror and 
turned round. It wa.s (Japtain Tankcrvillc who entered, and in liini 
the poor man recognised a tormentor, hut not what he most dreaded— 
an ofticcr; and, witli an impatient jerk of the shoulder, lie betook him 
to gaze into the fire again, at the same time raising the glas.s with a 
nervous shaking of the hand, and drinking oiT the contents, 

“Ah, Mr. Wilkins,” said the worthy captain, as ho entered, “stil! 
poring and pondering, and making yourself miserable. If you go on 
this way you will get caught to a dead certainty.” 

“Po not call mo Wilkins,” answered the man in a piteous lone, “1 
told you that my name is .lone,s. AVhat do you want now ! You pro¬ 
mised to go away, and not to come near me again." 

“Ay, 1 intended to do so,” replied Captain Tankervillc; “hut 1 am 
compelled to trouble you, as the tradesmen say, Air. Wilkins -1 mean 
.Tones. A little oceurrenco has just taken place which makes it ahso- 
Intely neeessivry that I should have two hundred pounds more.’' 

“ Two hundred pounds !” exclaimed the unhappy man, “ where am f 
to get itl” 

“inttai-t do, my good sir!” replied the captain, “ I’m up to all 
sum you took ofT old Quatterly’s desk w'as eleven hundred 
pounds, and-” 

“ Hush, hush ! ” cried the culprit, for Tankervillc had purposely 
raised his voice; “do not speak so loud. ^”011 know I gave you all 
the gold 1 harl—one hundred and ninety pounds—and you said you 
would not take notes for fear they should bo stopped.” 

“ Well, they must do now, for want of better,” answered the captain; 
“ hut I must have two hundred somehow, lhai.'s clear.” 

“And then you will come hack and want more,” rejoined the clerk, 
almost fiercely, “till you got the whole, and I shall he punished for 
your profit.” 

“ Oh, no !” cried his tormentor, “tliat’s a mistake. This is the last, 
po-sitively; but it must he had, Mr. Wilkins, alias Jones. No, I am 
sorry for you, and don’t wish to trouble you; nay, more, I'll put you 
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upon a plan of getting safe out of tbe country as soon as you bring the 
jnoncy." 

“ Will you !"’ tried tbe unhappy man, eagerly. “ How is it—wliaCs 
to be done'!” 

“tlet tbe money first, and then I’ll tell you,” replied Cajdain Tanker- 
vlllc. 

■■ But won't you clicat me,” replied the man, “ after you’ve got tbe 
money'!" 

•• See whal il. is to be-a ebcat,” .said the worthy captain, in the true 
Itiebard the Third style. “ He fancies every one a.s great a rogue las 
liimsclf.” 

'Tbe fraudulent elerk did not certainly look (juite satisfied, but weifl. 
out of tbe room, muttering something to himself. Captaiis T.anker 
vilic was not inclined to put more confidence in tbe elerk than the 
■ Icrk was in Capbiin Tankerville, and recollecting that it was quite 
jiossiblc for Mr. Wilkins to quit tbe bouse, he walked out into the 
passage, and planted himself at the foot of the stairs. lie received no 
iidorruplion in his watch but from the landlord, who inquired, "Are 
you ])loa3od to want anything, sir !” 

" A glass of brandy-and-water.” rejilied the eapUiin, who was always 
vrjaily,—“ Cold withoutand leaning his arm upon the bar, bo chatted 
Im- a moment, till Mr. 'Wilkins appeared coming down the stairs. The 
iiifortunale man bad never entertained the slightest idea of escaping 
I'lvin his pemccutor; and giving Tankerville a sign to follow, he 
walked into the little parlour again. As soon as they had entered he 
iii odui‘cd a bundle of notes, which he handed over to Captain Tanwer- 
villc, c-velaiming, " Now tell mo, tell me what is to he done '!” 

But (laptain Tankerville had his particular taste as well as other 
'.lien. He enjoyed the unliappy culprit’s anxiety; it; was a pleasant 
amusement to him. He therefore counted over the notes slowly, and 
!l;cii, looking up with a dry cold countenance as he put them into his 
I'ocket. ho said, “ Suppose I have nothing to tell ?” 

■' You’re not such a villain,” said the clerk. 

“ IVhy, yon .sec, Mr. Wilkins, alias Jones,” said Captain Tankerville, 
" it was not very' fortunate for you, certainly, that you should stumble 
upon one who knew you so well; but, If you ask my advice, now—the 
Iiest thing you can do is to make your way to a sea-port, and take your 
i'crtli in a ship. That’s the only way to get out of an island.” 

The poor man gazed upon him for a moment, with a look almost be¬ 
wildered ; but then a glance of rage came into his eyes, he lifted his 
head, threw hack his shoulders, and rising from his scat strode to- 
wax-ds the door. 

“ Hallo! what ai’C you going to do!” exclaimed Captain Tankerville, 
.-lomewhat disconcerted by these signs of an intention which he did not 
rightly comprehend. 

“ I'll tell you,” said Wilkins—“ I see wliat you’re about. Y”ou in¬ 
tend to wring the hist shilling out of me, and then inform against me 
for the reward; but I’ll be beforehand with you ; and, what I am going 
to do, is to call the landlord, give myself up to him, and accuse you as 
an accessory with the money upon you—I won’t be tortured this way 
any longerand he stretched out his hand towards the lock. 

“ Pooh, nonsense ! I was only joking," cried Captain Tankeiwille, a 
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pood deal alarmed in Ids turn. “ Come back—come back, and I’ll tell 
yon what to do.” 

lie rose iis he spoke; but Wilkins had by this time pained the 
eoiirape and decision of despair ; and he replied, “>Sit wliero you are. 
and I’ll stay here till yon tell me. for I’ll have no more jokinp, 
when you’ve pot my neck in the halter, and I've got your feet in 
llotany Bay.” 

Now, it is probable that Captain Tankcrvillo, if he had not given 
twenty pounds of the stolen money to Alfred Latimer, miglit have ven¬ 
tured to cull loudly for the landlord, to have given Wilkins in charge, 
and to have pretended that ho lead only taken the sum which he had 
abojit him in order to pi'ove the man's guilt. But that was out of the 
question,-and after a moment’s consideration, he raid. “ What a fool 
you arc not to see when a man is .joking with you. 1 lore have I not only 
been laying out a scheme for you, but have .actually got the means of 
caiT.ying it into c.xecutiou. Look here,” and he pulled out of his coat- 
pocket a bundle of handbillH, each of which contained a full, true, and 
particular account of Mr. Wilkins's personal appearance, and offered a 
reward for his api>rehcnsion. 

“ What has that to do with my escape !" said M'ilkins fiereel.y, when 
he saw them. 

“ ISvcrything,'’ replied Captain Tankcrvillo: “1 hought these of a 
man who was slicking them up, e.vpressl.v for .your sake. Now, whaf 
yon .have got to do is this—go to a slopseller's, and buy yourself a 
flannel .jacket and an apron, get .vonnself ;i fin-pot full of paste and a 
paste brush, and w.alk away towards the nearest poi't you can find, 
sticking ni> a bill upon the wall whei'cver yon may think there arc 
people looking .after you. They .are never likely to susi)cct a man who 
is seen placarding a reward for his own apprehension. It’s a new go 
that, my good fellow, and I think a devilish clever one;” ;md he 
laughed at his own cunning. “ I'll tell .vou what I’d do besides,” ho 
continued, getting into the spirit of the thing—“ I’d cut off that dark 
liair and those whiskers, buy myself a second-hand flaxen wig, and a 
low-crowned glazed hat. Then the devil himself wouldn’t know you.” 

A ray of the bright light of hope shone in the culprit's eyes, and he 
said, “ That will do—1 do believe that would do. Well, this is kind of 
yon after all; but 1 doiv’t know rightly which roiul to take.” 

“ Oh! I’ll tell yon,” answered Captain Tankerville ; “ you've only to 
walk along the London-road for a mile, and .just beyond the milestone 
you'll find it bmneh off to the right; that will lead you over the hills 
to Mallington.” 

“ I can't go there,” cried Wilkins: “ that’s-where 1 wa.s ordered to go 
the very morning 1 took the money.” 

“That's jnjt the reason why you should go,” answered Tankerville : 
" they’ll never think to find you there. You might lodge there for a .year 
without over being found.' It really makes me sick to see a fellow' like 
you in such a fright. But do as 1 tell yon, and ,all will go right. The 
first thing you do when you .go into Mallington, stick up a bill against 
the wall of the great house at the top of the hill.' Then plant another 
on the garden wall of the Bagpipes Inn, down by the bridge; then you 
can take the coach that comes down at night, and get on to Winches¬ 
ter, and so to Southampton.” 
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“ I’ll FCt about it directly,” said AVilkins, raisin;' his hand to the 
lock of the door; 1)ut then ho paused, wliile his face became a shade 
paler, and he added, “ You won't inform against mo, after all!” 

“ Wiiy, you fool. I should be cutting my own throat,” replied Cap¬ 
tain Tankervillc. “Should notl have to give up all I’ve got'! Besides, 
I've another object in gelling you .s.afe out of the connti-y. AVhat it is, 
is no business of yours: but it. will sen e my purpose, and that is 
enough. So go along and buy the thing.s, pack them up in a liuudlc, 
and cliange your clothes at the first common or wood you come to. I'll 
keep the landlord chatting licrc till you’ve done it all." 

'• r must get a five pound note changed,”.said IVilkin-s, romemhering 
his assertion that he had given Caiitain Tankcrville all the gold he h,aa 
taken, though such was not absolutely the fact; and after rthnaining 
at the inn till IVilkin-s rctnnicd from making his purchase,s, Captain 
't'ankerville saw him pay his hill, and went with him a short distance 
on his road to Mallington. 


CIIAPTEK XLI. 

tt.v the d.ay the inhabitants of Mallington, on rising from their beds, 
found the placard dcscrildng the :i1i.seondo<l clerk, which had been 
posted up the ilay hcforc, Ijoui.sa Charltoii entered the garden about a 
quarter hetore eight, with an air less calm and tranquil than usual. 
She came down the steps, with her light foot treading the ground 
eagerly, and her face turned alternately to every difFereiit part, of the 
garden, oviilcut.ly looking for some one in liiiste. At length some ob¬ 
ject, beyond the second row of evergreens, attracted her up the middle 
walk, and in less than a minute her hand was clasped in Morton's as 
he advanced to meet her. 

■•Oh. Kdmond !” .she exclaimed, “ I am glad I have found you. The 
butler said you had gone out; and, as yon moiitioned last night that 
you had some engagement to-day respeeting the pocket-book, 1 feared 
that you might he already away. ” 

“ AVUat is the matter, dear girl!” asked Morton, •u'ith some feelings 
of apprehension. “ A^ou seem agitated. Has .anything riharm'ed 
you '!” 

“Iso, I am not exactly alarmed,” replied Louisa, “hut a little an¬ 
noyed by a nolo 1 have received tliis morning from Alfred, He says," 
she continued, holding an open letter for her lover to read he says 
1 am not to tell any one, and especially neither Mre. Charlton nor you ; 
hut I think that, as we are circumstanced "—and the blood rose 
slightly in her check—“1 have no right to keep anything back from 
you, wliocv'cr may ask it. In this case especially, I cannot do so, for, 
how 1 shall act will depend entirely upon what you say.” 

Morton took the note gravely, for there was something in the very 
name of Alfred Latimer that conjured up thoughts of no very pleasant 
(diaractcr; and read it through before he replied. The words he saw 
Were to the following *effeot:— 

“ De.vb Louisa, 

“ I am very awkwardly situated, and aiuch want your advice and as- 
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siatancc. I cannot come into MallinKton to sco j'ou, for reasons ; bn( 
if you would just, like a kind good girl, as you always are, walk out 
tlirough the garden upon tlie common, and take your way towards tin- 
windmill, about half-past eight to-morrow, I will meet you there, and 
you can be back time enough for breakfast. It will be doing me a 
favour, indeed, if you come ; but mind, don’t .say a word to my 
moraer, and although Morton’s a very good fellow, you must not sa.v 
anything to him, 

“ Your afl’ectionatc lirother, 

“ Ali.'UED Latimee. 

“P.S. Mind, not a word t.o Morten, for the world.’’ 

Morto.i gave tlic letter back to bouisii, and then drew' her ann 
through his, saying in a decided luil kindly tone, “ You mu.st not go, 
dear girl, on any consideration.” 

“I thought such would bo your opinion,” answered Mias Charlton: 
“and, indeed, after what I have vaguely heard of Alfred’s late conduct 
1 fcU.no inclination to go.” 

“ Were laitimcr a mere wild careless youth,” replied Morton, “ who 
got himself into difficulties tiy tlioiightlessncss or folly, I might have 
Iicsitated wliat to mivi.sc you ; but as, on the contrary, he is habitually 
depraved- as be has shown no regard for honesty, honour, or even 
common decency,—I must l)c har.sh, Louisa, for the ocea.sion requirc.s 
it,—I cannot but say it would bo both improper and d:ingerous for 
yoti to meet him in the way he suggests. What m.ay he his design or 
olycct I know not, but I doubt much tliat it is ouo at all honourable 
to himself; and if he retained any sense of what is right, lie would 
not make such a request a.s this.' 

“ 1 do not think ho meant ill there,” ansvvored Tjouisu, somewhat 
sadly ; "you know that we have been hronght up togctlicr as brother 
and sistci', and he might not sec any impropi-icty in asking me to meet 
him on the common, if ho wished, as J doubt not, he does, to obtain 
some assistance from me, or through my means. It is his conduct to 
others tliat lias made me liesitato. ” 

“ And it is that conduct, dearest iioui.sa,” replied Morton, “ which 
renders it wrong in him to ask yon to eoiiie, cousciou,s as he must, he 
of acts committed in this very neighbourhood of the mo.st shameless 
description.” 

“ And yet, Morton,” said hi.s fair companion, '■ I would give much 
to be enabled to make ouo mere effort to reoall liini to hotter things— 
to give liim some assistance, to extricate him from his present situa¬ 
tion, and to—to press him-” 

Louisa paused and coloured, for she was now approaching a subject 
that, to a mind like hers, was painful and agitating. After a moment’s 
hesitation, however, she went on. " I would give much,’’ she said, “ to 
have an opportunity of pressing liim to marry that poor girl Lucy. 1 
have often seen her, Kdmond, often spoke to her, and I am sure she is 
at least modest, good, and virtuous. I cannot but think that some 
base means must have been employed towards her; and 1 would fain urge 
Mr. Latimer to remove that stain at least from ills character.” 

Morton laid his liand upon the soft and fair one that rested on hi.s 
arm. “Ever kind and noble !” he said : “I fear that it will he vain. 
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Louisu : but yet snch feelitiga and Snell wishes must not he thwarted. 
For yon to meet him is iiniiossihle ; but as this letter shows that lie 
euii iie at no jrreat distance, 1 will endeai our to find him out and-" 

“■ (Jh ! do not risk a quarrel with him,” cried I/ouisa; ‘‘yon know 
not how violent and impetuous ho (am be ; and I mue.h fear if you 
v.ere to speak with him on the subjeet 1 liave mentioned, he would 
liceome i'urioii.s.” 

“• I do not propose to do so. dear one," replied Morton ; ‘■ my voice 
would have no effect. I have abandoned all hope of reelaimine; hini; 
hut yet—and 1 do not think that it, is love whi(di makes me fancy so—- 
1 cannot, hnt hcliovc that your vohie inifrht have .some olfcel. There i.s 
soinethinp; in the pleading of a woman for a woman, in the virtuous 
and the hi!;h. for the sinful .and tlie fallen, which is very ^lowcrful. 
Wliat 1 will then do, my Louisa, is to seek him out, to avoid all matter 
of diseiission hel.wceii him and myself, and to make some arrani^emcnt 
liy which he may come Iiore in safely-porluaps to-morrow mornintf, 
Iwdore Mrs. t/'harlton is np, and .speak to you in jirivate. You 
can then hear what lie has to .say, and shape your arguments accord- 
ingly." 

Ijoulsa hesitated ere she rcjdied, for she could not hanisli all appre- 
hen-sion from her mind of some, iiainful eoili.sion bel.weoii her lover 
and .Ifrs. Cliarllon’s son ; and hefore she suffered Alorlon to leave her 
upon the errand on which he was about to set. out, she sousrht to 
take seeuritio..s from him in the shape of many pi-omis(s, that, nothing 
should induce him to suffer .Alfred Ijatimor to irritate or make him 
angry. Alorton traiiqnillised her upon that point, assuring her that 
lior f('ars were wiilumt cause, and tlien left her to proceed upon hU 
way, having received the day liefore an intimation, that if he would 
•onie to a spot named, some communication would be made to Iiim in 
regard to tlio lost pocket-book, wbieli might jirore more satisfactory 
I ban tin' last. 

Issuing out of the gate farthest from tlie house, Morton directed his 
slejis towards the point assigned, wliicii was marked by a red-painted 
lingcr-post upon tlio common, aliout two miles .and a half from Mal- 
iington blouse. He had no very distinct nol.ion of the locality, for lie 
had never hitherto had occasion to visit that side of tlie common, 
'"he attentive reader, indeed, would probably be able to find his way 
to it blindfold, were he told that the post stood ,il)ont fhree linndred 
yards to i.hc south of the lone house., to whieh I'rior, flu: Bow-street 
officer, had been eoiidnctcd some lime before by Bill Jfaltby. .As Mr. 
Morion, however, hail not heard anything but the result of Brior’s ex- 
liedilion, it is not to be wondered at that he wandered somewliat out 
of Ihc way. Thins hearing to the eastward of tlie direct line, at the 
distance of aliout a mile from Mallington llonso, he came in sight of 
the mill which had boon nioritioiied in Alfred Latimer's letter, and ho 
naturally turned his eyes in that direction. .At a little distance from 
the mill he. perceived a man pacing up and down the road : and though 
he could not be nearer than half a mile, he had no difficulty in rocog- 
uisingthc person of'Mrs. Bharlton's son. As it was not his intention 
to encounter him at tfiat moment, and he did not like to have the ap¬ 
pearance of spying upon liiiii, Morton tiinicd off to liio riglit, and, 
passing over the brow of one of the numerous waves of ground, de- 
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sccndcd into a hollow filled with gorse and heath, through the midst 
of which wound the little narrow path he was following. That path 
soon led him over another slope, from which he caught sight once 
more of the top of the windmill, and in a minute or tw'o after he de¬ 
scended into a still more profound hollow, which, like a great furrow 
formed hv some gigantic plough, extended straight across the moor 
for nearly a mile. On the left, in the direction of the mill, which was 
now' no longer visible to Atorton’s eyes, .and at the distance of about 
three quarters of a mile from the path which he was pursuing, the 
highway crossed the doll, and, looking along the hollow' vista in tliat 
direction, the top and body of a post-chaise as far down as the ii.\lcs of 
the wheels, with the heads and shoulders of three or four men giithored 
together in a group, were apparent. The chaise was motionlc.ss; the 
men did not stir; and Morton thought the whole circumstance some- 
w'hat odd and smspicious. He calculated that the spot where tlie 
vehicle was placed must be about a (juartcr of a mile from the mill, 
and upon considering the undulations of the ground, he became con¬ 
vinced that neither the chaise itself, nor the people who accompanied 
it, could bo visible from the spot where Alfred Jjatimer was waiting 
for Louisa Charlton. 

A quick suspicion passed through his mind; but Aiorton was not 
fond of suspicion, and although he knew that it was difiicult to do 
Alfred Latimer injustice in such circumstances, he mentally said, 
*• No: he could never be such a scoundrel! ” 

Twice or thrice, as he passed over the opposite slope, he turned his 
eyes towards the chaise, and still saw the same group at the same spot. 
Just when be reached the top, he perceived the figure he had seen 
waiting near the mill, coming along the road above, towards the ))arty 
below', and apparently beckoning to one or more of them. .Salisfied, 
however, that Ijoiiisa was in safety, Morton walked on, and the minute 
after they were hidden from his sight. 

As he advanced he got a better and more general view' of the 
country round, and perceiving that he must have gone too far to the 
eastward, ho took the firat path to the right, which soon led him to a 
sm^ll sandy carriage road ; and at the end of about half a mile further 
he perceived the red post to which he had been directed, standing be¬ 
fore him, with part of the lone house which Prior had visited, appear¬ 
ing above some trees beyond. No person was seen upon the road, 
however, and Atorton, thinking that he might have been delayed 
beyond the appointed time, took out his watch to ascertain the hour. 
He had yet ten minutes to sj)are, and walking on to the fingor-}) 08 t, 
he sauntered up and down before it; but still no one appeared. Nor; 
indeed, had it ever been the intention of tlic person who oiled him 
there to come or send, the appointment being made, as the reader 
may have divined, merely for the puriiose of keeping Mr. Alorton 
in pla.v. That gentleman' at length began to suspect that sucji was the 
case, and was about to turn upon his way homcw'ard, when the sound 
of' carriage-wheels suddenly met his ear, coming on apparently' at 
a rapid rate. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

The plan was all laid out, tlie preparations made, half a dozen lies 
were ready to be told as soon as any eireunistanec might require them, 
the post-chaise was concealed in the hollow, and, besides two or three 
of Alfred Latimer's usual companions. Captain Tankervilh;, dressed in 
a suit of black, to look as like a physician as possible, stood by the 
vehicle, to give authority to the tale which h,ad been devised. The 
post-boy ha<l been brought from a house at which Alfred Latimer was 
not known, and he bad been told that the object of all this care and 
plotting was to catch a poor maniac who was in the habit of wandering 
upon the common and who was to bo confined in an asylum under a 
medical certificate. The same talc was to be spread wherever any 
((ucstions were asked; and the document, authorising restraint to 
bo used, had been manutactured by Captain Tankerville, who was an 
adept in concocting false papers to suit his purposes. Everything, 
also, had boon prepared at the cottage inhabited by Alfrcil Latimer; a 
room had been furnished with nailed windows anti iron bais ; and the 
landlord had received intimation th.at it was the iulention of hia 
tenant to bring thither, for a short time, a near relation of his own, 
who was. unhappily, insane. The good gardener took the story upon 
tru.s(.; and Latimer, never doubting that Louisa would come at his 
invitation, thought Tankerville a very clever fellow for devising 
such a ))laa. 

" 1 do not sec," he said, “ why I should not get a part of the money' 
as well as my mother, if Louisa is to be set up to auction;” and lie 
proceeded to calculate how many pleasant things he could do with five 
or si.x thousand pounds. 

He w.as early to the sjiot appointed, and, when Morton passed, had 
been waiting nearly .an hour, though the time he him.sclf had fixed 
had not long gone by. As he was watching for Louistv coming, he caught 
sight of Alorton, though that gentleman was not exactly upon the 
road by which he expected her to appear. At first he did not recog¬ 
nise him ; but in a moment or two there was something in the air and 
figure which showed him who it was: the firm and vigorous step, the 
upright and comm,anding carriage, loft not a doubt; and, on the first 
impulse, Alfred Latimer would have hurried hohiud the mill to hide 
hinmelf. The next instant, however, ho thought, “ She lias told him. 
I'll bet a guinea; and he's coming here to spy. Ho bad better mind 
his own Inisiiicss, or lie’ll get his bones hrokeu. Perhap.s she has sent 
him to palaver me about virtue and propriety, and all 1 hat, and to 
ofl’or me money if I’ll be a good hoy;” and he laughed scornfully, 
adding, “ Hang me if 1 get out of his way.” 

Thus saying, he eommenecd his walk again ; but he very soon per¬ 
ceived that, whatever was Alorton’s object in coming to the common 
at all, he had no intention of approaching the spot where he had 
stationed Iiimsclf. He concluded that Louisa’s lover had come to 
watch and to find ouf his desigms, and the coii.sciousness of his own. 
villanoiis purpose made him fancy it already in part di.scovered. 

“ Curse it! ” he exclaimed ; “ if he goes' on in that direction he will 
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see the chaise and all the people. Perhaps ho may have other fellows 
to help him, gent round behind by the lanes .md the bank. I had 
better go and talk to Tankerv’illc about it;” and off he set as hard iUi 
he could go, beckoning to his companions as soon as ho got upon the 
brow of tile hill, and calling them to come to him, in order that the 
postdwy might not overhear their consultations. 

The first who approached rvas Captain 'i’ankcrvillc, and Alfred 
Latimer was in full career communicating to him his douhts and .sus 
picious in regard to Morton, when Bill Malthy joined them. 'J'lic 
latter caugdit enough of w'hat was said to perceive the fears which the 
young gentleman entertained of heing surprised, and ho hastened to 
relieve him, saying, " Pooh ! nonsense, sir. I knew quite well he wa.- 
going aca oss t lie common at thi.s time." 

“What is he after, then !” asked Alfred Latimer, i.urning quickly 
towards him. “What huginess has he up here at this time!" 

The question somewhat puzzled Bill Malthy, for though he had 
willingly enough agreed to take part in Alfred Jiatimer’s present enter¬ 
prise, and had himself found a boy to carry the note to Miss C'harltoir, 
he was not at all disposed to trust that gcnllomau W'ith any knowledge 
of the adventures in which he and Williams had been engaged. 

“What hes about is no gi'eat matter,” reidied Alaltby. at lengtli. 
“He’s gone upon a fool’s errand, and W'ill have to cool his heels for an 
hour at the red post, by Gandy’s old house, waiting for ‘the man that 
never conies.’ The truth is, he’s been making a fuss about tliis pocket- 
bonk of bis, ami had down Prior from London : so a party of us young 
fellows determined that we’d have some fun out of it, and make the 
(gentleman walk the country." 

“If that's the ease,” said Captain Tankon'ilie, “you had bettor 
go back, Latimer. But it must be past tlic hour. 1 shonldn't wonder 
it she didn't conic.” 

“ If slic doesn’t,” replied Latimer, “ that fellow has stopped her.” 

“ Why I can’t help saying he’s very right,” replied Tankenille. 
langliing: “and yet. wo tniglit make him pay for it, too.” 

“1 wish wc could,” replied Alfred Latimer. “1 am sure ho has 
stopped her, if she is stopped, for she would only show the letter to 
him; and I'd give a guinea to see his lioad liroke i'or liis pains. ’ 

“ Perhaps we can do better than that,” replied Captain Q'ankorvillc; 
“ but do you run up again, Latimer, and see if the girl’s coming. I’ll 
think of another idaii in the meantime.” 

His companion returned to watch by the mill, and Tankervilie held 
a brief conversation with Bill Maltby, in whiidi tliey spoke quick, and 
eked out llicir words with nods and signs, -We must, however, content 
ourself wit h such seinijs and hits of sentences as met tlie car of an 
inferior companion, young Blackmore, the gardener’,s sou, who had 
been engiigcd by Maltliy to as.si,st that morning, but was not admitted 
to the full confidence of the superior vagabonds wdth whom he was 
confederated. 

“till, no,” answered Maltby, to a question from Captain Tankervilie, 
“he know»nothing of me, iboiigh 1 know him.” ’’ 

“ AVell, then, if we can’t liave the doe, wc "must take the buck,” 
replied Tankervilie. Thcii followed some mununring, at the end of 
which the captain observed aloud, “ Oh, no; I hoard all. He did not 
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say whether it was a man ora woman—Jiht a word of it. He only said 
a maniac.” 

Bill 1 do not sec the use of it,” said Alaltby. “ What can you do 
with him?” 

"I’ve notsetflod all,” replied Captain Tankervillc, in a tone of jdii- 
loKojihie meditation. " Ono can never ipiitc foresee all the rc-sidts 
of atiylhins; hut one mu.st he a threat fool if one eanuot find .some way 
of tiirninif them to advantatfc. At all events, if this young lady is so 
nnndi'in love as Latimer says, wo shall find means of (iriviiig a hargain 
ivilh her when we have got her lover safe in our hands.” 

Well, you had better he quick,” rejoined Malthy, ‘‘for ho will not 
wait very long, and, besides, he'll show fight, you may be sure, ami 
then, if there should be any one near, we may got into a mos>s.” 

‘■]{im up and call back Latimer,” replied Tankervillc, “and in the 
meanwhile I will instruct this young fellow—whut is his name '” 

‘‘ .lohn Blackinore,” auswcnal tlie other, in a whisper; " he's a deter- 
minotl little devil, though he looks spooney' and lackailaisical,” and 
having given this excellent character to his friend, he sot off to 
recall Alfred Latimer. 

On his return a brief hut earnest conference w;is held Ity the four 
.I'cspcctahlc persons engtiged in Ihis very praiseworthy eulerprise, and 
thongh Latimer, when he rejoined ids companions, horc a dark fierce 
look upon ids countenance, lie soon was seen to smile with a bitter 
sort of satislaetion at what Tankervillc proiiosed regarding Morton; 
for your thorough scoundrel Is incapable of gratitude, and, transmuted 
by the dark alchimiy of his own heart, hoiietits conferred upon him ho- 
I'ome injuries. There was something in the whole scheme that he 
liked—it had its portion of imagination and enterprise, and, a.s to 
scrujiles, Alfred Latimer had done with them. 

" You must drive us round hy this road, and then take the second to 
ihe right, till 1 tell you to stop,” .said Latimer to the ]io.stlK)y. The 
man touched his hat, and the y'oung gentleman aildcd, “The poor 
man we arc lookiug for has gone across the common.” 

"Aye, sir, I see him go just, over there five minutes ago,” answered 
the other. " I should not wonder if lie were to dodge you mi 
common.” 

Latimer, Tankervillc, and Malthy then got into the chaise, John 
Blackmore mounted the'.splinter bar, and round they drove till they 
eame within about a couple of hundred yards of the spot where Mor¬ 
ton was waiting. There, leaving the chaise in the hollow, while .lohn ’ 
Blackinore, instructed what he was to say, advanced along the road to 
engage the object of their scliemo in convcr.sation, the other three 
crept through the shrubs and tall liiriic towards the same sjiot. 

Tlic gardener's son eame np with A1 r. Morton just as be was about to 
turn towards Mallinglon, anil. adilre.ssirig him with an easy air, bo 
said, “ I hog pardon for keeping you so long, sir; hut there were 
people with a cliaise dodging alioul, and 1 did not know what they 
might he after.” 

■■'J'hcu yon have come to speak about the relurn of my pocket- 
book?” replied Jliirton. “1 boiie, lo aceejit tlie oiler I made, for this 
will be the last opportunity you will liave of doing so.” 

“fvmnot wo split the ditferenee, sir'” said young Blackmore, ad- 
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vancinj; closer to Morton, as if to whisper. “ I think, now, you ought 
to consider—and if you do not you must.” 

Thus saying he tlirew himself upon him; hut Morton, stepping 
hack, with one straightforward blow levelled him with the ground. 
The youth, however, east his arms round his opponent's feet and legs 
a.s he fell, and in an instant the three other men were ujion hitn. The 
struggle that ensued was timi hut brief, for 31orton's chief effort was 
to draw a pistol from his (loat-pockct, having taken the precaution of 
arming him.self before he set out upon an expedition which might not 
be without its peril, but the attack was so .sudden that his arms were 
speedily pinioned ; and as soon as he found the attempt to rea<'h the 
weapon vain, he ceased to resist, merely saying, as his eye rested upon 
Mrs. Charlton's son, ” I know not what are your designs, .sir, but you 
had better consider well what you are about, before you plunge into 
crimes iis well as vices.” 

Alfred Latimer made no reply but by a triumphant laugh, and they 
hurried their captive on towards the chaise. As soon as the post-boy 
was within hearing, however, Morton exclaimed, “Are you, my man, 
too, an accessory to this act of violence! ” 

“Ah, poor gentleman, 1 know all about it!’’answered the man; 
and before Captain Tankerville could stop him, he added, “ You’re- 
not the first madman I’ve druv.” 

“ iJu ! is that the storyexclaimed Morton ; “ then lei. me tell you, 
you arc cheated ; and if you do not inform the nearest magistrate of 
all you have .seen, you will certainly sufl'er for your part in this all'air. 

1 shall know you and your master; ” and he read aloud the name 
upon the door of the chaise. 

Morton resisted t he cfl'orls made to force him on till he had said 
what ho tliought necessary, and then quietly entered the vohicif. 
Captain Tankerville and Alfred Latimer took their seats on cither 
side of liim, Maltby got upon the splinter-bar, and yoiuig lllackmoro. 
having received a whispered message from the lallcr, and some money 
from Mr. Latimer, hurried away across the common. 


CIIAPTJ3E XLIII. 

It took about three hours and a half for the chaisiC to cany Morton 
and Ills captors from Mallington Common to the house in Ihe garden. 
After quilting the common, the road traversed several little hamlets, 
but no large village, and then gradually ascending, it ran along the 
ridge of a hare hilly spine, used priueipally as a sheep-walk by the 
neighbouring farmcra. At the other end, again, it entered into a 
more fully inhabited tract. A gentleman’s house was to he seen here 
and there rising on the side of a hill; and one or two small villages 
echoed to the sound of the wheels, as the chaise whirled through 
them, but as the road was now almost all the way down-hill, the post¬ 
boy kept hi.? borees at a good pace, and it was not till they were within 
about a mile and a half of the town that any pause took place. It 
was by this time half-past twelve—an unpleasant, hour for any one to 
bring a cargo of contraband merchandise through the market-place of 
a large town—and, consequently, Alfred Latimer put his head out of 
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tlic front window, and directed the post-boy to drive round by the 
lanes, adding something about “the poor gentleman making a row.” 

Morton merely smiled; and though he saw a man coming along the 
roail he made no movement of any kind, being one of those calm 
l>eoplc wlio only take advantage of the proper opportunity more reso¬ 
lutely. bceause they have waited for it with patience. His perfect 
tramjuillity, indeed, was not altogether pleasant, either to jilfred 
Latimer or to Captain Tankorville. They could not account for it 
IliemKclvcs upon any other reason than that he had a perfect certainty 
in his own mind of speedy deliverance, by some process which they 
ciiuld not divine; and they began to entertain those vague apprehen¬ 
sions of dangers, against which there i.s no guarding, but which arts 
very unpleasant to men engaged in a criminal pursuit. The -post-boy 
having received his orders, drove round the town, through the lanes, 
•and reached the cottage in the garden, the wall of which had in it, 
besides the ordinary door, a gate for the gardeners’ carts to enter and 
go forth. At this gate Maltby jumped down, and drew back the bolt, 
giving admi.ssion to the vehicle, which instantly rolled on close up to- 
( he door of the house. ITc then planted himself on one of the steps, 
and Alfred L.atimor .sprang to the other, to prevent the captive of their 
• bow and sj)ear from holding any communiaition with the master of 
the hou.se, who was seen at a little distance working in his garilcn. 
Ailorton, however, alighted <|uite quietly, as if going straight into the 
house, but he turned suddenly to the post-boy, wdio was looking round, 
and o.vclainicd, “llemcmber what 1 told you! You will be well re¬ 
warded if yon do—])uni8bcd if you do not,” and then walked on, fol¬ 
lowed by Tankorville and Latimer, while Maltby remained at the door 
to watch the proceedings of the driver. 

As soon as Mr. Morton was siifcly deposited in the room which had 
been ]>repared for Ijoiiisa Charlton, and the door locked .and bolted 
upon him, the two principal scoundrels who had brought him thither 
held a whispered consultation in regard to wdiat was to be done with 
the post-hoy. 

” Ily G— ! he’s devilish like to go and tell a magistrate,” said 
Alfred Latimer; “the fellow will say to himself there can be no harm 
;n that, whether the man is mad or not.” 

“ Ay, that’s what onr friend up stairs calculated upon,” rejoined the 
worthy eapuiiu ; “and there’s but one way of mending it." 

“-And what’s that !” dcmamled Mr. Latimer. “I don’t sec how we 
ean stop it.” 

’• Why give the hoy a five-pound note for his trouble,” .an-swered 
Taukerville; “then if ho keeps the money he’s art and part in the 
business, and won’t dare to say a word; and if he says a word he’ll he 
obliged to give up the money, which, depend upon it, he won’t like 
to do.” 

Alfred Latimer did not at all approve of lessening his little stock hy 
the sum of five pounds ; but, nevertUclcs.s, he saw no help for it; and 
after some grumbling, he advanced to the door of tlic house, paid for 
the. horses, and gave the post-boy the sum determined upon, saying, 
“ That’s for your owa trouble. You need not mind anything that 
fellow said about telling magistrates. He’s as mad as a March hare, 
and we’ve got a doctor’s order. Here it is.” 
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The man only thanked him, and drove out of the gate again; hut 
as he went he exchanged a glance with the gardener ; and raising Ids 
right thumb towards the left car of the oft horse, seemed to indicate 
a desire tliat the man should follow whither ho was about to go. Tin; 
gardener, advancing to shut t,hc gates, looked out, and nodded his 
head, as if i,o signify that, he understood and would folloxv. 

In the meantime the three gent,lemon who had been engaged in 
this i)leasimt afl'air proceeded to the drawing-room of the eoltago, 
whence poor Lucy lidmonds was si>eedily dislodged to give freedom 
to their consultation. As soon as slic was gone, Taiikervillc ex¬ 
claimed, slapping Latimer on the shoulder, “■ Now, my boy ! at him 
ilt once. You liave got the game in voiir own hands, if you i)lav it 
well.” • 

” Hut let us consider what I’m to say,” rejoined Alfred Latimer. 

“Oh ! don’t stand any nonsense,” an.swcred 'J'ankerville. “ Tre.it it 
as a matter of business, ],atiiuer. Teil him you know quite well he 
prevented Miss Charlton from coming, and so he must stand in her 
place, .lust say to him that if he has a mind to give you a promise in 
writing to lay down live thousand pounds to you on his marriage with 
JiOuisa, and to pledge lii.s word of honour that ho will not mentioo 
anything about this aft’air to any one, you’ll lot him out at once : but if 
be doesn’t, you’ll keep him in till you settle the matter with Louisa 
herself.” 

“.lie’ll refuse to a certainty,” replied Alfred Latimer; “ I know him 
.better tluin yon do.” 

" lYell, it can’t be belpcd, if be docs,” answered Taukcrvillc. “ Wc’l] 
.settle tlic matter with the young lady. It’s always a devil ol' a deal 
easier to plough with the lieifer. AVe must get her promise for the 
live thousand—I’ll manage all that. The devil of it is, we must be 
quick, otbenviso you see inquiries will be msidc. and the whole busi¬ 
ness may get blown, whieb would bo awkward. However, we arc sure 
of three or four days, and I’ll answer for bringing the young lady round 
in iliat time. A'on go and spctik to him, Latimer; and Mr. Mallby 
and 1 will wait at the door, to make .sure be doesn’t break your head 
and got out, for he’s devilish strong when he likes it.” 

Alfred Latimer, .‘iceording to this suggestion, moved nji stairs, fol¬ 
lowed by Ills two worthy comrades, to the room in which Morton htid 
been placed. At the door, however, lie paused for an instant; for 
when ills blood was not tip, tliere was a snflicient degree of sliamo left 
to make him feel unwilling t o go in and display to an liouourahle man 
the whole meanness and Itaseness of his charaetcr. He did not ehoo.so. 
however, to shrink or hesiUto before his t wo more impudent com¬ 
panions ; and, after this momentary pause, he threw open the door 
sharjily ami went in, with bis brow kuit into a frown. 

Morton was standing at the window, looking out; but be turned 
round instantly, catehiug sight before the door was closed, not only of 
Alfred Latimer himself, hut of his two companions. His visitor, how¬ 
ever, determined to take the first word ; and, without giving Morton 
time to speak, he said, with a swagger, “I can tell you wliat, sir, people 
wlio think t.hcy can thwart me when I’ve dotenniuod on a thing, will 
find that they may get inb) the wrong box. Y”on may say what you 
like, but 1 know quite well Louisa was fool enough to show you,my 
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IcHor, and that j'ou told her not to come; you now taste the conso- 
qiicncos.” 

Morton gazed at him with a look of pity, not unmingled with con¬ 
tempt : “ 1 do not understand," he replied, “ what you mean hy telling 
me that I may say w'hat I like. I am not accustomed, sir, to say any¬ 
thing hut that which is true." 

'• Well, did you, or did you not, tell her not to come '” exclaimed 
Alfred liatimcr, eager to fiud grounds of quarrel. 

“ I uudoulitedly did," replied Morton, “and I am exceedingly ghid 
that my opinion of your character was so strongly formed, that 1 ad¬ 
vised her not to trust herself with you at a distance from home, even 
hefore I knew you would venture to such a length as to gather together 
three or four ruffians and swindlers, with a j)Ost-chaiae, in 'order to 
c.'irry her away to a room freshly lu'opared, with iron bars to the win¬ 
dows, for her imprisonment under some pretence or another.” 

Latimer had twice opened his lips to interrupt Morton while he 
sjioke; but, to siy truth, he wa.s puzzled for a reply, and rage did not 
facilitate lii.s utteraiieo. 

•• I have every right I" he exclaimed, at length, “ to take any means 
1 may think tit to prevent my sister from marrying a foituno-huntor 
and a swindler.” 

Morton .smileil, hut answered calmly, “ Yon have no right, sir, to in- 
terlere even in the slightest degree, li’ortunatcly for herself, and for 
all who have any regard for her, you are not any relation wliatever to 
(he lady whom you presume to call your sister. Her guardians and 
her si.ep-mother will, doubtless, take good care that she does not, as 
you say, marry either a fortmie-huntcr or a swindlor; and if it ia to 
me you apply those terms, thgre is nobo<l,y who should know bettor 
than yourself that you arc falsifying the Irutlt, and attempting to 
■ rover a piece of knavery by a lie.’’ 

Had Tankorville or any other of Ids companions ventured to use 
rsncli e.vprcssions, .'Vlfred Ijatimer’s first iurt would have l)ecn to knock 
him down, Init ihcre was .something in Morton wliieli cowed him : and, 
after liesitating for an instant, ho replied, “ I did not say you were a 
Jortuue-huiitor or a swindler: hut I do say I've a right to know who 
you arc, hefore you marry Louisa Charlton, who, if sho is not my sister, 
is just as good.” 

“You have no right at all,” replied Morton. “To tho.se who liavc 
a riglit to inquire, 1 have c,\plaincd already." 

“The devil you have!” exclaimed Alfred Latimer. “Then, I sup¬ 
pose, you mean to say you've made your hargaiuwilh niy mother?" 

“ I've made no bargain witli any one,” answered Morton ; “ nor shall 
1 make one—of that you may he (luile sure: and 1 euniiot hut hope 
ami believe that you mistake your mother's character iu attributing 
such objeeU to her.” 

" T’ooli, uousciise !" replied Alfred Latimer. “ My inotlior would be 
1 fool if, wbeii old Charlton put such power in her hands, she did not 
make the most of it. Wiiat diil the old man do it for, if he <lid not 
intciid her to gain something by it” 

"It «".is very straJigc, certainly," an.swered Morion, thoughtfully; 
“ hut there is no account ing for old men's caprice.-^; and it is my belief 
(lai the law will not sustain that part, of the will.” 
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"The deuce it is!” exclaimed Latimer; “then the more need I 
should take care of myself; and I've only one word to say, Mr. Morton, 
•which is this—if you or Louisa do not agree to pay me down live 
thousand pounds upon your marriage-day, and if you'do not give me 
your word of honour that no notice shall he taken of this afliiir, you 
will have to kick your heels here for a month or two.” 

“ In regard to my taking notice of your present conduct," replied 
Morton, “ probably I shall not punish you as you deserve: not on your 
account, but on Miss Charlton’s. In regard to her conduct to you, or 
to what she may think fit to promise you, I have no control; but for 
my own part, as 1 s;dd before, I enter into no bargain with you or any 
one else ; and allow me to say that, by attempting to make such, you 
only degia<lo yourself, without in the slightest degree forward ing your 
o^vn object.” 

Alfred Latimer set his teeth hard, and then replied, “ I'll tell you 
what, sir—I've got the whip hand of you, for a time at lca.st—and I’ll 
make you forward iny object, whether you like it or not;” and thus 
saying, he flung out of the room, and joined his two companions on 
the outside. 

“ Well done, Latimer !” said the gallant captain, grasping him by 
the arm. “ AVe hoard it .all, and nobody could do it better, lint come, 
let us consult on the next stepand, going down to the room below. 
Captain Tankorvillc continued, for lie bad already laid oui. the whole 
plan in his own liead. *• Yon must make me your ambassador to thi.s 
fair queen of beauty and wealth,” he said. “ I will go over early to¬ 
morrow and reprosoni. tlic case to her; and I doubt not, before dinner 
time I shall bring you over her promise under hand and seal. Tho.se 
dear ereature.s, tlie women, tliey are so easily humbugged, especially 
where a lover is in the ease ! Then, they are always inclined to do 
things ivith an air; and hut set tlicm riding upon the hobby of gene¬ 
rosity, and there’s no knowing tiow far they will go.” 

“ It'.s not so with all women,” answered Alfred liatimcr, thinking of 
his motlier. 

“ Wouldn't it be betler for yon, captain, to go over at oneel” lusked 
Bill Mallby. *• ItA bpUer to strike while the iron’s hot.” 

“ No, no,” repTied Captain Tankcrville; “give her a day to fret. 
They’ll not he able to trace him—don't bo afraid ; and wliat between 
trying to find him out all this morning, and fancying he's murdered 
all night, she’ll be brought down so low by to-morrow that, she'll bo 
ready to do anything that one wants, merely for the assurance that he's 
alive and well.” 

“ That's Louisa all over,” answered Alfred Latimer. “ 1 don’t doubt 
that she'll promise; but I’ll tell you how- you-can make it quite sure, 
Tankcrville. If you just make her think that Morton wishes it, she'll 
do it in a minute.” 

" Not a had idea." answered Captain Tankcrville; “ we might write 
a letter for him, asking her to do it.” 

“ It will be better not to put anything on paper,” said Maltby, who 
had a fear of forgery. “ Captain Tankoivillo can jfist quietly hint that 
Mr. Morton wislies it; but wouldn’t for the ■ft’orltt ask her. But you 
see, the mischief of it is, that while we are all over hero, we cau none 
of us tell what may he going on at Mallington, and a thousand things 
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may happen to make it devilish awkward when we come to operations 
to-morrow.” 

This very sage observation produced a discussion as to the steps to 
be taken, which ended in Maltby setting out for the purpose of hiring 
a horse and gig to proceed to Mallington, to W'atch all that took place 
in that village, and give duo intimation of any occurrence that might 
be important to his two companions. 

After he was gone. Captain Tankcrvillc coolly invited himself to dine 
and spend the evening with his de.ar acquaintance of the spunging- 
house; and poor Lucy Edmonds was forced to endure during the rest 
of the day the presence and society of a man whose countenance and 
manners tilled her with instinctive dread. After dinner, Latimer and 
his companion lioth drank deej), and Lucy was glad to quit tKcra, and 
retire nominally to rest, though hiit little rest indeed could the 
unhappy girl find. Tlic drinking still Avent on in the room that she 
left, and then cards were produced to pas.s aivay the time, for Captain 
Tankcrvillc could not resi.st the temptation to pigeon even a confede¬ 
rate in crime; and Allied Latimer, who really did ])lay well—it was his 
only talent—fancied that ho played better than any one else. Eor 
.several games siicee.ss was prcltv equal on both sides; and though 
Latimer did not wish to ri.sk money, as the Avholc of the tAventy 
poun<Is he had rocciAted from Captain Taiikervillc had been Avcll nigh 
dissipated in the oijcrations of that morning, the stakc.s Averc gradually 
AAicreased till Ihoy mounted high, Avhen fortune’s balance began imme¬ 
diately to incline iii favour of Captain Tankcrvillc. With a heated 
brow and a glittering eye Latimer went on; but he still lost, and 
hegiin to fancy he was cheated. Tiic pile of money grew up on 
Tankerville s side of the table, and diminished upon his, till he saAV 
immediate need stare him iii the face. Yet he could not stop, but went 
on Avaiching the game AA’ith fierce eagerness, and thinking (hat he saAV 
a card kept laiek, or slipped benoiith Avhen the pack AAas cut. He Av'as 
in hopes at the very next deal of detecting the fraud, Avhen the boll of 
the house was heard to ring. The door Avas not opened, however, and 
Avitli scarcely a minute’s interval the boll rang again. 

•'The old fellow bcloAv is asleep,” said Tankcrvillc. “I should not 
Avondcr if i t is some one from Mallington. I’ll go and sec; ” but before 
bn ilid so he SAvept up his winnings, and put them in his pockt't. Then, 
taking the candle, he Avalked down stairs. ' 

Alfred Latimer listened, and heard the voice of .lohn Blackmore, the 
gardener’s son; then looked with a haggard eye at the small sum that 
remained upon the table -less than ten pounds ; but that Avas all that 
he now possessed on earth ; and the next moment Tankcrvillo and the 
mes.sengcr entered the room, Avith an expression of a good deal of 
anxiety in the countenance of the former. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

'fiiKBK are many varieties of the post-hoy genus: the loquacious, the 
taciturn, the ol)servin^, the stolid, the drunken, the grave, the smart, 
the slow, the impassable, the picturesque, and the poetical; hut we Avill 
not -be led into a disquisition upon post-boys, and merely say that, of 
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all these varieties, the post-hoy in question belonged to the obRcrving 
class. A mind naturally astute, rendered quicker by a considerable 
quantity of drubbing in infancy and boyhood ; the habit of lounging 
about inn-doors and examining .all sorts of things that passed; tlie 
necessity of driving multitudes of people -whom he ilid not know, and 
of gathering from various little traits whether they would give three¬ 
pence, fourpenc.c, or iivepence a mile ; and the custom of riding arnl 
tending every devil of a hor.se that his master eho.so to purchase : all 
these rendered him of an observing disposition, and enabled him to 
judge rapidly of everything he saw. 

Having stopped his horses, which were somewhat hot and very tired, 
he got out of the saddle, and turning round looked behind him, to see 
if Alfred Jjalimer's landlord was coming, lie had to wait several 
minutes before the worthy gardener made his appearance, plodding up 
the lane, and, after a significant glance between liim and the post-boy, 
the conversation began as follow.s;- 

'• This is a rum go, Miister AVilson,” said the man of ]iors<iS. 

“ Ay ! I don't half know' what to make of it," rejoined the man of 
flowers. 

“ Do you know much .about that young chap as is lodging with you ?” 
.‘vsked the post-boy. 

•• No: i know nothing at ail,” rcjdied the gardener, except that be 
pays his rent.. That's my lmsinej?g, and I never mind anything 
else.'’ 

“ That's a hint," said the post-boy, “ tf.iat I luul licttcr mind my busi¬ 
ness i.oo :—but I can't help i.binking. Master Wilson, that 'ere young; 
gentleman they've got bold on is no more mad nor you or }. ' 

“ Can't say,” rci>licd tlie gardener, drily ; “ never see him before. ’ 

“ Did you be:ir what he said to me T’ inquired the other. 

“No; I hoard him say something, but not what it- was,’’answered 
the gsirdcner. •' The truth is, I don't want to meddle with what doesn't 
concern me, and so-” 

“ As yon get your vent, and I dare say it's a good one.” rejoined he 
of the post-ehixisc, with a grin, “ you’d rather that your lodger wasn’t 
di.sturbcd in his <loiugs. Well, it’s no eoneern of mine either: .so [’ll 
jog on;” and thereupon hejmt his foot in the stirrup, and trotted ,away 
to the inn. 

The post-boy was now left to his own rcsonrecs, cut oil' from the 
expected eonnscl of the gardener, and mueb doubting what he ought 
to do. The tivc-pound note which he had in his breeches pocket had a 
snug and comforUable feeling about it. which it would have been un¬ 
pleasant to |>art w'ith ; and yet, strange to say, the very fact of his hav¬ 
ing received that five-pound note caused the greatc.st doubt as to 
whether he should keep il. He knew that it had not been given him 
for nothing; and he h.ad to consider that, if any disagreeable conse¬ 
quences arose from tlio dclcnfion of tlie gentleman reported to bo in¬ 
sane, he was sure to be looked npon as art and part in the transaction, 
in consequence of his having received so large a sum without a right¬ 
ful claim. Besides all this, he was at heart not at all an ill-disposed or 
dishonest person. Ho had, also, that which aliAost every' Englishman, 
naturally possesses, from thc_ highest-miudod man of honour to the 
lowest searni)--a great ilislikb to injustice in the abstract; and, more- 
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over, tliaf. which all Enpflishmcn habitually receive—au abhorrence of 
any inlVing'cinent of civil liberty. ■ 

But then tiic five-pound note in his pocket felt so comfortable ; and 
the devil, who is always at every man’s elbow, ready to take advantage 
of any little circumstance in his fate to lead him away from the straight 
path by the most persuasive arguments, kept pointing out to him how 
many nice things he could buy, and how many pleasant things be 
could do. with the sum of one hundred shillings. 'Honesty and 
prudence required him to resign it: the devil and convenience said, 
kecji it snug; and, hetwceii them, poor human nature was in a sad 

JlllC/.I,-. 

Tile internal emotions of the man will have in some way Iheir extern 
nal imprcB.siori. Our poor posbboy displayed the emh.arra,ssment in 
wliieh lie was hy vaiiou.s visihle .signs. He rublied down his horses ten 
times more than 'w.as needful - die broke out into an agitalod whi.stle in 
the midst of hi.s brushing. Tlic ostler a.sked him wliere be bad been 
so lon.g. and he answered,'‘Ye.-;—very;” and when he came to give 
the landlord the money for the horses he had well nigh given him the 
live-pound note into the bargain. Btill he could settle the matter in 
no degree to his siitisfacHou. Ho wished the devil would not tempt 
him, but the devil wmild ; and the bundles of h.ay were so C(|iiall.y 
divided, that, like the as.s in the fable, he could move on iicitlier the 
one side nor ihe oilier, so eompletely was bis mind on the balance. 

-\t IcngUi aomcthiiig occurred In relieve him. A gentleman's 
chariot drove up to the door of the inn, and a loud voice shouted iq* 
the yard, “ ilorse.s on ! ’ 

The inn pos.sesaod three pair of posters, ami at tliat particular time 
iiut two post-boys. The ostler called aloud, “'Tom! Tom 1- horses 
on I ” 

■■ Where's Bill!” cried Tom, which wa.s onr friend’s fihristian name. 

•• tione to Hjdnkiiigton,” answered the ostler. " tiuick, Tom ; the 
gciiiman’s in aBurry, and you must go.” 

.Vow Tom, a.s the reader knows, had ridden forty-two miles that d.ay, 
and lie might he well pleased with a little repose; hut there was no 
remedy for his ease, and, carrying his great-coat over his arm, he issued 
forth to the iun door, where the ostler w’as alrcaily busy in. puttiiig-to 
the horses. The tinsl thiiig he saw, on giving a .glance in at tlie ear- 
riggewindow, was an immense head, which bad apparently seen many 
summers; but the expression of the countenance thereunto appertain¬ 
ing be could not well di.scovcr, for, in addition to the impediment of 
:t pair of spectacles, the eyes were cast down, Inusily reading what 
.seemed to bo a law-paper. The landlord was making out the ticket, 
but Tom. with a view'to further di.seoveries, thought lit to approach 
the window, and inquire, “Where to, sir'!” 

The gentleman looked up, .and replied, “To Mallington. How far 
is ii 

“ One and twenty miles good, sir,” replied Tom, in a desponding 
tone, as if ho thought he should never get there that night. 

His dolorous e.vpression Boomed to strike the gentleman, and he 
replied, “ 1 hope the man in the moon lias not come down too soon to 
find his way to Korwieh, for S. should like very miieli to he in Malling¬ 
ton helore eight.” 
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Tom promised to do his best, received the ticket, got into tlic sad¬ 
dle, and drove away, still cogitating njion what he was to do. The 
journey, however, passed over quietly enough. The horses were fresh 
—a great deal fresher than Tom—but he him.self was moved by that 
sort of irritating doubt which is a great incentive to locomotion; and 
so he kciit his bcijsts going at agood rate ( ill a little after nightfall they 
entered Mallington. and drove np to the door of the Bagpipes. Mrs. 
]’lnckro.se was out in a minute, the ostler made his appearance, the 
chambermaid was seen in the ba(di-grouud, and two or three heads 
raised themselves over the blinds of the bip and the eonimorcial-room. 
In the lueantime, Mr. Quatlorly entered the inn, and was ushered u]i 
.stairs : the horses were taken off, and Tom, the post-boy, thinking he 
had earned a right to a little repose, went into the tap, seated himself 
avith his whip in his liand, and called for a pint of beer to begin with. 
While the barmaid was drawing it for him, ho suddenly hoard the 
voice of Airs. I’luekrosc replying to her new guest on the first, lauding, 
“ I’ll send the note immediately, sir; bnt I’m afraid it's no use, for M r. 
Morton, as I hear, wcnlout early this morning from Mallington House, 
and li.osn't yet relumed, :ind they arc all in a great fus.s alioiit him. 
There have lieen people out all over the country looking for him; but 
when last 1 beard he liad not been found.” 

This Kitccch of the landliidy made a deep impression upon Tom, and 
on the impulse of the moment he exclaimed aloud, without noticing 
the presence of a slang-looking young man, who was ilirting with the 
barmaid through tlio window, Hang me ! if that isn’t the gentleman 
they ire talking of as 1 druv over this morning. I’ll go and tell them 
all about itand up be got, with his whip still in his hand, and ap- 
proaelied the foot of tlie stairs. 

“ No,” said Mr. Quallcrly, speaking to Mas. Pluckrosc, still at the 
first landing, ‘'J’ll go myself, ma'am, and inquire into this business. 
Let mo Iiave somebody to showuio tlie way.” But just at that moment 
Tom appeared, touching his hat, and saying,— 

“I think I can tell you more about it uor any one, sir, for I knows 
more uor any one.” 

“ Como u]), then—eomo up.” said Air. Quattcrly, quickly. “ Though 
this business .seems as dark as mutton-pic, we’ll soon have some light 
in it.” 

The moment after, Tom, Ai rs. I’luekrosc, and Air. Quattcrly were all 
shut in togcthei’, in consultation, and, in about five minutes, the voice 
of tlie landlady was heard calling from above,—“ Betsy ! -Betsy ! 
Semi the hoy down to Hr. Western to say wo ve heard where Air. Alor- 
ton is gone to, and licg him to step up directly. Tell the ostler to 
get out a chaise directly—make the hoy run all the way." 

The slang-looking gentleman, of whom we have spoken, had paused 
in his conversation with the barmaid to listou to vviiat was taking place 
above ; and when the voice of Airs. I’Inckrose was heard giving the 
above order.*, he walked hastily out of the inn, and hurried down a 
lane at the back of the street to a small puhlic-housc, which we may 
say, hy the way, bore not the very best reputation in Mallington. He 
there found seated, our resiicctablc friends BilLAIaltby and Air. 'Wil¬ 
liams, to whom he communicated all that had just taken place at 
the inn. 



“ Get out the horse, like the devil!” wasMaltliy’s first exclamation ; 
and as soon :»s the lad liad run to portbnu this errand, he and IVil- 
liaius held a sliort whispered eonsultatioii, at the end of which a piece of 
paper was procured, on which the latter jrenticman wrote a few hasty 
lines. In a minute after the youth returned, Kijing t he horse was out. 
The note was entrusted to him; and ho received dircction.s to "ride 
like hell '’’which we may naturally conclude meant as quick as he 
could go. 


CHAl’TMil XIA^ 

As m.ay well ho supposed, the new.s which reached Captain ’Tapkcrvillo 
ami Alfred Latimer, to the cllect that their whole proceeding's were 
ma<le known, iind that magistrates and lawyers were in pursuit of t hem , 
jiroved hy no means palatahlc to those worthy gentlemen. After 
ahout five minutes' conferenec, however. Captain Tankerville made up 
his mind as to his own course. 

‘'M'ell, Latimer,” he Kiid, ‘ I don't know what you intend to do; 
hut I’m off; so good-night.” 

Jjatiiuor looked at him with a .stern and haggard eye, hut. for a mo¬ 
ment, made no answer. At length, hoaever. a smile of scorn, some¬ 
what strained and niinatural. came upon his lace; ami he said, 
'■ "I'ou arc easily frightened. T:mkcrville, and, Idare say, will he. afraid 
to come IkuA and give me my revenge when these foliow.s are gone. 
A on have left me hut ahnudred jtounds in the house; and you ought 
to give me my reveugo at least—if your heart, does not fail you.” 

lie siioke an untruth when he itrcl,ended to po.ssess the sum ho 
.-lalod; Imt it was not without an ohjoet, as he well knew the only sure 
halt ho I’oulil hohl out to U)(! swindler hofore him was money. 

Captain 'raiikervillc rose at, it like a hungry trout. “ (,IJi dear, no !” 
he said—“ril not iiaulk you. J’ll eonio l>ack as soon ;is I find the 
i-oast dear; hut 1 douht, my friend, tliat if you stay, you’ll getuahhud, 
for what wo have done is no joke.” 

1 can gel. hail, if 1 want it,” replied his companion, in a cool lone; 
“hut as you eaunut, I fanev, you had lietter go. 1 shall o.vjieet you to 
hroaklast at ten ; and I'll hot you five pounds that 1 keep luy man in 
.spite of them." 

“ Done !” answered Ca)itain 'I'ankerville ; and. with a renewe.il jiro- 
niisc to return and give him his revenge, as men term the jiro<'ess hy 
which they )iropo.se to plunder a dupe still further, he look liis dcjiar- 
turo, and left Latimer and young Ilhiekmore togetlier. 

As soon as he wa.s gone the note was e.vamiuod omto more with keen 
attention, and then Mr. laitimor inquired, “How will Williams get 
over, ,)olm '!'’ 

“In the gig, sir,” replied the gardener's son. “ He luis heeii showing 
liimself a good deal in Malliiigtou lately, just to |irove to the folks 
that ho had nothing to do with enieking the window ;it the 1 lull, hut. he 
ahv.'iys keeps .a gig rpady, nevonhelo.ss; and if he tells you iu the note 
that he's coming, hy'il he over quick enough, for .lack Willi.aius 
<loos not lose time. He did not say anything to me about it, how¬ 
ever.” 
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“ Tlien you Lad better go where you were told,” answered the youns: 
gentleman. “ I cannot spare much, but there’s live shillings to bait the 
horse, and you sliall have more by-and-by.” 

He spoke in a calm, ordhiary tone; but when bo was once more 
alone that apparent tranquillity deserted him, and he walked up and 
down the room for half an hour in a state of agitation approaching 
despair. Again and again ho looked at the small sum upon the table, 
and murmured, “ What shall 1 do i ” and then recommenced his walk 
with a quick and irregular steji. There was an car that heard it all, 
and a heart that more than shared his anguish, though without being 
able to ooneoive tlie circumstances, vague hints of which showed her 
that he was suffering and in peril. Lucy Edmonds w’oiild have given 
worlds ij) have gone in and consoled liini; but she had learuoil to fear 
him, too, and dared not venture ; and while she was still listening to 
the hurried footfall, she heard the sound of wheels. Then a window 
was thrown open, and Latimer's voi<;e, speaking to some one over the 
garden-wall, inquired, “Is that you, Williams !’ 

Another voice answered in the affirmative, and then she caught the 
sonnd ol Latimer’s foot descending the stairs. The door below was 
opened, an<l then there was a pause of some minutes, after which two 
persons ascended to the adjoining room, and voices were heard again. 

Lucy listened eagerly—not from curiosity, hut from deep intercsi. 
She only hoard part, however; hut that part was sufficient to cause 
very mingled emotions. Once tlie light of joy rose up in her heart, 
and more than once terror, and anxiety, and grief, took possession of her. 
Her-lip now' bore a smile—faint, indeed, although it was the .smile of 
hope; hut then agiiin she trembled as she lay, and, turning her face to 
the pillow', wept. To explain the cause of such emotions, we must re¬ 
late the conversation tliat took jOace in the otlior room ; hnt, at the 
same time, it must be remembered that it was but a i>art, and that a 
small part, wliicli Lucy Edmonds overheard, otherwise tlie slight gleam 
of hope and happiness that came upon her ivoidd have heen drowned 
out at once in the flood of anguish. 

Williams entered tlio room with a slow stcii, and, without seating 
himself, stood on one side of the table, wlierc Captain Tankorville had 
been placed, while Latimer remained upon tlie other. “ 1 looked for 
yon all along tlie road,” lie said, “ thinking (,liat the news might have 
scared you. ’ 

“ If you had not come soon, I should have gone after .lohn Black- 
more, and waited for you there,” replied Latimer. 

” I called as I came by,” said AVilliams. “ J must have got the start 
of them in setting out, by full half an hour; and those two spavined 
carcasses tluit Mrs. Plnckroso calls post-honjes will be a pretty time 
upon the road, I’ll answer for it. 8o wo shall have time to talk a bit 
before there is any danger; and I want to say a word to you.” 

“ Well, say away,” answered Alfred Latimer, “ only remember Lucy is 
in there; ” and he pointed with his thumb to tho door of the bed-room. 

“ Are yon married yet V’ asked Williams, aloud. 

“No,” answered Alfred Isitimcr; “not yet.” , 

“ Then I sha’u’t say anything at all,” answerqd Williams; “ for you 
prtmaised her, and you promised me, and how' can 1 trust i(hc man who 
hrcalt.s his word so V’ 
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“ How the devil couhl T keep it sooner?” replied Latimer. “The 
hanns have been published twice, and to-morrow’s the tliird time—I 
intend to marry her the next day.” 

“ Will you really?” asked Williams.- "“Tou seem devilish lukewarm 
about it.” 

Alfred Latimer called down vengeance on his head, with a fearful 
imprecation, if he did not fulfil his word on the day after the next; 
and then added, “ I’m not lukewarm at all about it—I’m more deter¬ 
mined than ever; for I’ve devilish little to share with her hut my 
name, and that she may as well have as soon as possible. But what 
lias all this to do wfitb what yoO were going to say'!” 

“Why. a good deal,” answered .lack Williams; “fori intend to hS 
elf for Zante on Monday, and you may come too, if you like. But 
yon sha’n't come unless Lucy goe.-i as your wife. There’s a ship lying 
ready to sail in the l)own.s, which will take us alt for a trifle; and 
ivhcn we are there, we can follow out what we arc talking of, you 
know.’’ 

Alfred Latimer was silent: and he gazed upon the table with hitter 
mortification, as he thought that the state of poverty to ndiich he had 
reduced himself w'ould prevent him from executing tlic wild and 
i riminal hut exciting scheme upon which ho had been meditating for 
the last month. Williams looked at him with a thoughtiid face, seeing 
•learly that there was some impediment which made Alfred Latimer 
liesitate. 

“ Come,” he said at length, “ if you are thinking of thi.s’other scheme 
TOU have in hand, it’.s all no use. Malthy told me all about it; and as 
■;oon a.s I heard of it 1 wondered how you could he such a fool as to be 
akcii in by a pitiful, cowardly vermin, like that Tankorville, to try 
myl.Mng of the sort. He’s not brave enough to do anything liold anil 
(uauly; and you’ll soon have all the magistrates upon you lor your 
pains." 

“ .\.s to the magistrates,” replied Jjatimer, “I don’t care a pin, for they 
•an hut say that i got hold of this fellow Morton to prevent Louisa 
L'liiirlton from marrying a swindler.” 

■'.Swindler!'’ said Williams, with a low laugh; “you know hotter 
h.'ui that; Imt, iiowever, you must keep out of the way, for it they gel 
lold of you, it may jircvent you from londing a hand to one scheme 
w the other. If you would take my advice, you’d just open the door, 
lud let him out, and then come along with me.” 

“ I should like to keep him in as long as I can,” replied Alfred 
l.atimer ; “ for as sure as ho gets out ho will have the constahles after 
lie, and very likely take away Lucy, too, before we are married. A 
■housand things may prevent the people from MalUngton coming as 
;oon as we fancy.” 

“ There's some truth in that,” replied his companion; “ hut, at all 
wonts, you had better go with me; keep yourself out of the way 
ill it’s blown over; come back, and marry Lucy on Monday morning; 
md then let us be off over the wild sea. to a country where there’s 
ilcnty to be done, and where we may lead a life of pleasure and 
ictivity, instead of hanging on here, where man is always flogged back 
into a particular path by laws and eustoms that he hates, like one out of 
a pack of hounds.” 
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Alfred Latimer shook his head sadly. "I can’t, 'Williams,” he said ; 
“ I can’t. That follow Tankeirille has cheated me out of almost every¬ 
thing I had. That's all he’s left mo and he pointed to the seven or 
eight guineas that lay upon the table. 

“That’s bad,” said Williams, looking at the money with a grim 
smile. “ I knew what would come of it, as soon as I heard you had 
anything to do with that follow again. But come, sir, there’s nothing 
without its remedy; and what I’ve got to talk to you about will be a 
remedy for this, if you’ve got the counage and determination 1 think 
you have. Though 1 am pretty well off in pocket for a single .adven¬ 
ture. yet I haven’t got enough for what I want. We must strike a good 
■^troke before we go, that may set us off well; and I know where such 
a blow’ is to be struck.” 

Alfred Latimer raised his fingers, and pointed to the next room; and 
Williams proceeded in a lower tone. “1 w’as disappointed,” he siid, 
“ when I first tried this job; but I sha’n’t be disappointed a second 
time, for 1 have got a key made to the little door that goes into the 
stable-yard, and there arc no bolts upon it. We should only have to 
got over the wall, and walk cjuictly in, shut up the w’omen, quietly to 
pack up what we want, and be off Maltby had such a fright last time 
that we won’t have him, though we must give him something to be 
quiet; but I only intend to have two w’ith me, and, if you like, you 
may be one.” 

“ Whore is it ?" demanded Latimer, in a whisper. “ Is it Mallington 
Ilalir’ 

Williams nodded his head, and both remained silent, while Latimer 
first gazed down upon the ground, and thou turned his eyes with a 
look of bitter inqniiy to the small sum of money upon the table. At 
length his brow contracted; he set his teeth fast, and muttered between 
them, with a nod of the head, “ I will go.” 

That’s right,” said Williams. “There is cerlainly to the worth of 
fir'c or six thousand pounds, and perhaps more.” 

“ When is it to bo'! ” asked his young companion, eagerly. 

“ To-morrow night,” replied Williams : “ but you bad better come 
with me to-night. All this job about Mr. Morton will make a good 
blind for your being absent. Then you can come back early on Monday, 
marry Lucy, and bo off' for the sea.” 

Alfred Latimer agreed to all that be proposed, for his fortunes 
seemed desperate, and, like many another man, without wailing to see 
if, out of the clouds and darkness that surrounded him, some light, 
would not break to guide patience and endurance unto brighter things, 
he hurried on upon the path before him, heedless of the abyss that 
yawned beneath Itis feet. 

“ I will come,” he said, “ I will come. But 1 must take some things 
with me, and speak to Lucy for a minute, to tell her that I will be back 
on Monday.” 

“She ha<l better Imvc cvers’thing arranged for your marriage by nine 
o’clock,” said Williams, “for the sooner you arc awivy the hotter. Write 
a note to the parson before you go, and bid hucy meet you at the 
church with all the traps. Then you can start .at once.” 

“ I will,” replied Alfred Latimer; “ and I’ll give the note to Lucy to 
take.” 
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“You had better a great deal tell her to keep herself out of the way 
all to-morrow morning," answered Williams, “for you can't tell what 
may happen. We’ll I)i(l John Jllaekmore watch about, and let her know 
wlieii the people hare been hero, so that she may come back after¬ 
wards.” 

The note was accordingly written with all despatch, and, taking it up 
to carry it to Inicy, Alfred Latimer was putting his little store of 
money in his pocket, when Willianns whispered, “ Give her half of it, 
man—never leave a woman without moneyand, agreeing to the 
.suggestion, the young man entered the chamber beyond, and closed 
the door. Wliat was said Williams could not distinguish, but he hearch 
a low', niurjiiurcd conversation, mingled, he thought, with bittpr sobs; 
and when Alfred Latimer returned, his face was flushed and his manner 
agitated. 

“What’s the matter 1” asked Williams. 

“ She fancies something,” answered Latimer, “ and wanted to stop 
mo; but it doesn't signify. Now 1 am ready to go. But stay, I may 
as well put the.se in my pocket;” and taking out a brace of pistols from 
a cupboard, he dispu.scd of them as he had mentioned, and followed his 
companion down stairs. 


CHAPTKR XLVL 

The summons of Mr. Quattcrly w.as not long unattended to by T)r. 
Western, and in loss than twenty minutes he walked into the inn and 
inquired for the gentleman who wished to sec him. The meeting 
between him and the respectable solicitor was not as that of two 
strangers, although they liad never seen each other before ; for as soon 
as Mr. Quattcrly announced his name, the rector shook him warmly 
by the hand, saying, “ Very happy indeed to see you, my dear sir. 
But what of our young friend 1 Galled aw'ay, doubtless, on this busi¬ 
ness suddenly; but indeed he should have given some intimation of 
his going, for we have all boon in vast alarm about him. One little 
heart in our village is well nigh breaking with terror ; and let me tell 
you that heart i,s a treasure not to bo trifled with.” 

“ Wh at can’ t b e cur ed must be endured, my <lear doctor,” replied the 
solicitor’;'"Samson was a strong mM', blit he could not drink out of 
an empty pitcher. (Jur friend could not give anj' intimation of hi.s 
departure, because he did not know ho was going. You have heard of 
the man who set out to catch a Tartar. Kow, my dear doctor, our friend 
caught a Tartar-irho would not lot him do anything he thought fit to 
do. He was not exactly in bodily fear ; for 1 suppose he would call 
me out if I were to insinuate that such a thing was po.ssiblc; but ho 
was not ‘ liber homo.’ ” 

“Indeed!” c.vclaimed the rector, mi.staking Mr. Quatterly's mean¬ 
ing, and thinking thpt for some cause, just or unjust, Morton had been 
arrested; “ how did tips happen!—I hope no foolish quarrel —no duel! 
He went out early, Louisa said, and-” 

“ Wrong, all wrong,” replied the old solicitor. “ He w’as neither in 
the hands of sherifls’ officers nor of Bow-street officers—neither of the 
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‘constabularins vulgaris,’ nor of tlie ‘serviens ad clavain, or ‘adarma;’ 
but in the hands of a set of Macegrarii, as I may call them, or buyers 
and sellersofstolen flesh ; they have kidnapped liini, (arricd him off' ina 
post-ehaisc, upon the pretence that he is insane, and taken him to the 

town of-, which 1 passed through about four hours ago—would J 

had known it then! ” 

“But who can have done this?’’ said Dr. Western; “any of the 
parties, think you, to this suit that is pending?” 

“Not at all, not at all,” replied Afr. Quattcrly; “ but tliis young dog 
who, quitting his rank and station in society, chooses to associate with 
scamps and swindlers. Was not she a dirty slut to sell licr bod and 
lie upon,dirt '!—The rhyme is not correct, but that docs not matter — 
it is no other than young Alfred Latimer, to whom ho was so kind, i 
told him, I told him ! ^at’§.,la'fillia .the bone wiU,..ft.cv.er..t;uinfi out 
of^the flesh. You can't inake a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. But 
iKere'Is'tlie roll of wheels, and it must be the chaise I ordered, so that 

the best thing you and I can do is to step in, go over to --, and 

ensure his 1 iberation us fast as possible. You are a magistrate, I think!" 

“But not for that county,” replied Dr. Western. “Besides, my 
dear sir, 1 am not prepared for this journey ; to-morrow' is Sunday, 
and <luty must, of course, be done in my church.” 

“ Very unfortunate, very unfortunate,” said Afr. Qiiatterly; “ but 
surely you could get back in time for that, and I shall require some 
person to identify me as Timothy Quattcrly, Usquire. At all events, 
you’ll come over as soon as pos.sible to-morrow, for we may have difli- 
culticH, especially if they have taken care to get or manufacture a cer¬ 
tificate of insanity, which seems probable, from the account of the 
post-boy, and who says that they showed him some sort of paper 
about somebody' being mad.” 

Dr. Western wsis somewhat puzzled how to act. He saw. indeed, 
that his presence might bo .absolutely necessary to Alorton’s imme¬ 
diate liberation, and yet he knew not whore to find any one ou the spur 
oi the occasion to do duty for him in his church. At length, however, 
the worthy solicitor broke in upon his reverie, saying, “ Well, you must 
come to-morrow, at all events, and 1 will go on to-night to have all 
ready. I will go on w’ith the bottle and bag, and you can come after 
on little lack nag. I must not forget, however, to take this post-boy 
with me, for I must have evidence on oath of our friend having been 
carried off, of the parties to the crime, and of the place to which he 
has been carried.” 

“ He can be sworn before me,” said Dr. 'Wcsleni; “ it does not 
matter in wliat county he makes his deposition, provided it be pro¬ 
perly attested.” 

“Tnic, true,” replied Air. Quatterly. “We’ll have him up. A’'ou 
shall swear him, and I’ll be the clerk.” 

Thus saying, Mr. Quattcrly rose, rolled his great body on his small 
legs to the door, and going out, descended at once to the ground-floor 
of Mrs. Hnekrose’s dwelling, where he advanced to the door of the 
tap-room and threw it open. , 

“ Hie! you sir,” cried Afr,. Quattcrly, as his eye instantly rested on 
the post-boy. “ Be so good as to come up stairsand he went on to 
matter to himself, not venturing to say it aloud, for fear of confound- 
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ini' the man’s comprehension, “ Up-stairs, down-stairs, in my lady’s 
chamber.” 

■Vs he did so, however, he swept over with his eye the rest of the 
jicrsous assembled in tlio room, tiirnini' himself half round at the 
same time, as if to depart. Suddenly he came to a full stop, and 
then marched straight up to a man dressed in a jacket and apron, who 
.sat on the other side of the room, with a pot of beer before him. If 
any bo<ly bad taken the trouble to look at that man’s eouatenanee 
when Mr. Qiiatterly’s large and remarkable head flrat presented itself 
in the tap, ho would have seen a hue like that of death spread itself 
over his cheeks and lips. Yet, though evidently terrified at .somw- 
(bing. he seemed faseinatcil like the. bird by the scrjieut, a-iid con¬ 
tinued gazing in the solicitors face with a vacant and stoue-liko stare 
till Mr. Quattcrly stood directly before him, saying, “Oh, ho !” with a 
\ ery remarkable emphasis. Then his teeth began to chatter in his 
head, and though he gasped twice, as if in the attempt to speak, no 
•sounds issued forth from his unclosed jaws. 

Mr. Quatterly remained the space of about a minute silent, but at 
length he spoke in an authoriiativc tone, saying, “lie so good as to 
get up, sir, and walk through lliat door, then take the luniing to the 
left, and up si,airs to the iirst laniliug. Post-boy, follow him close, 
and be ready to chevy in ease he runs.” 

Hut the ])oor wretch had no such tlesign. He ro.se as he was 
directed, moved like an automaton to the door, which the post-boy 
opened for him, walked up the stairs, and there, at the top of the first 
landing, stood with hLs head bent down, his hands clasped together 
before him, and the same death-like hue upon his face. 

“ IValk in,” said Mr. (jnattorly, who followed close, and, at the same 
time, opened the door of the sitting-room. The man obeyed ; and as 
he entered, with Mr. Quatterly behind, Ur. Western inquired, with a 
glance at hi.s habiliments, which were certainly very un-post-boyish. 

Is this Uio man?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Quatterly. “ This is the mjin who robbed me 
of upwards of a thousand pounds the other diiy .and, turning (juick 
upon the unfortnnato Mr. Wilkims, he inquired, “Well, sir. what have 
you 1,0 say for yourself! ” 

The man found a voice this time, but it was only to murmur in the 
hollow tone of despair, “ Nothing;” and while he uttered that single 
but expressive w'ord of self-condemnation, he still remained with his 
head bowed down, and his hands hanging powerless before him. 

“ Nothing!” said Mr. tiuatterly, who was evidently a good deal 
excited: “ that’s a poor excuse, sir—yet, after all, it is perluaiis the 
best you could make. Tell me, sir, was not I a kind master to you ? 
Uid I not pay you well? Were you ever kept out late at nights if I 
could help it! Uid I ever make you sit up till morning copying old 
papers and investigating titles, if I could do the work myself ? Did 
I ever refuse you a holiday when it was possible to grant it! Did 1 
show' myself unjustj—harsh—^unfeeling! ” 

“Never, never!” yoplied the man, warmly. “You were all tliat 
was kind and good, and I am a fool and a scoundrel.” 

“ There’s some grace left,” said Mr. Quatterly, in a loud aside spoken 
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over liis shoulder to Or. Western, aud then demanded, “ And prey 
what do you deserve, and what do you expect ’ ” 

“ Punishment,” replied the man Wilkins; “ thouj'h, (lod knows ! 
I’ve heen punislicd enough since.” 

“Ay, the heart has heen at work, has it?” said Mr. Qiiatterly; 
“ but tell me, sir, was it fear or remorse that smote you !" 

“Both,” replied the culprit earnestly: “fear breeding remorse. In 
the tirst place I have been tormented by that fiend (laptaiii Tanker- 
villc. He found me out. aud preyed upon me, threatening con¬ 
tinually to give mo up to justice, till he had obtained all he thought 
he could get. Then he sent me off in this guise on the road to the 
sea-coast. But hero remorse came upon mo, and 1 detennined to send 
you bacli all that he had left me, except what was just enough to carry 
me to another laud.” 

“ What's that you say !” cried Mr. Quatterly: “you detennined to 
send it back! I much fear you wmdd have gone on nibbling, my- 
good friend, till the cheese was all eaten up.” 

“No, indeed, sir,” answered the wretched man; “I’ve got the IctIel¬ 
and the notes here in my pocket, all folded up and scaled ready to send 
off, and with them are the ptipcrs which 1 took at the s-amc time—here 
they arc.” 

“ Let’s see, let’s see,” cried Mr. Quattcrly, and he took from hbi 
former clerk'.s hand a large lawyer-like packet, which he broke into at 
once, and took out a bundle of notes and papers which he looked over 
caveftilly. Then turning to the delinquent, he said, “Here arc all the 
documents, and six hundred and eighty-five pounds. There is some¬ 
where above four hundred pounds wanting. What Iiavo you kejit for 
yourself! and what did you give to that fellow Tankerville'!” 

“ I gave him three hundred and ninety jiounds,” replied the man ; 
“I spent nine pounds on my way hither, and I’ve got five-and-twcuty 
pounds in my bundle up .stairs.” 

“ You've only kept fivc-and-twenty pounds, then !” said Mr. Quattcrly. 
“ You’ll swear you gave him all the rest! ’ 

“ I will,” replied the clerk; •* I have no more, and I spent no more.” 

“And positively you intended to send tliis letter!” continued the 
solicitor. 

The man boweil his head, saying, “ 11 would have gone to 
night.” 

“What do you think of all this, eh!” demanded Mr. (Juatterly, 
looking over his shoulder to lli-. AYcstern; but the post-boy seemed to. 
consider that the question was addressed to himself, for he advanced a 
step or two from the door, and pulling a lougJock of liair which hung 
down from the front of his head over his forehead, he, brought his ehin 
thereby down upon his cravat, saying, “ 1 think, sir, as how the young 
man intends to make reparation: and as for that Captain Tankerville, 
why. Lord bless ’cc! he was one of them fellows as carried off the 
gentleman from the common.” 

“The deuce he w-as!” e.xclaimcd Mr. Quattcrl 3 '-;_“thcn the murder’s 
out, for that fellow’s up to any mischief. But are you quite sure he 
was one!” 

“That I am, your honour,”-replied the post-boy, “for one of them 
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called him captain, and t’ other called him Tankorvillo, and them two 
put tosother makes Captain Tankerville, I think.” 

'• Undoubtedly,” replied Mr. (Jtiatterly; “ but that brings us back to 
the point. You, boy. come hither to this table, and make a true and 
particular statement before this gentleman, who is a magistrate, of all 
that took place rcganling the abduction of Mr. Morton. You, sir,” he 
continued, turning to Mr. Wilkius, and pointing to the side of the 
room furthest from the window, “sit down in that corner, and don’t 
budge a step till 1 tell you. I’ll transport that fellow Tankerville, if 
lhere’.s law in the land; and shall bo transported myself to do so.” 

“ I don’t know, sir, whotbor you know the chaise is at the door,’’ said 
itrs. I’lnckrosc, putting her bead into the room; “ but 1 should think, 
surely, you would w.ant some supper before you go.” 

“1 want a Bible, in the first jilacc, madam,” roplicil Mr. Quattorly; 
“and then supper, for 1 <Io begin to foci hungry; Init do not let us bo 
iiitoiTupted till I ring;” and ail the arrangements being made, the de¬ 
position of the po.st-boy was taken in proper form. Dr. Western, then 
rising, proposcil to walk up to Jlalliiigton House to relieve the. ajiprc- 
homsious of Mi.ss Charlton. 

“Take my advice, my dear sir,” said Mr. (liiatfcrly, “talk as little 
about this business as possible—give no further c,xi)lauations than 
needful. Just put the young lady’s mind at rest, and say no more. 
You .see,” be continued, advancing to Dr. Western, and laying the fore¬ 
finger of his right hand upon the lappcl of that gentleman’s coat, “ you 
sec, my dear sir, there are various motives for caution in Ibis matter. 
In the first place, it <loes not do to let our proeeediiigs be known, lest 
the jiersons implicated .should hop the twig, as sehoolboy.s term it. In 
1 lie next place we are not certain what course our friend may think 
fit to piu-sue in regard to the gentry concerned in this outrage. One 
of them is, it appears, a ver}' near connection of a certain fiiir lady; 
and hesiiles, his own peculiar idiosyncrasy—which, of all the idiosyn¬ 
crasies that I ever knew, is most opposed to a fuss, as I ti'rm i t—would 
probably lead him to pass over the matter rather than to make any 
noise about it.” 

“ 1 don’t sec bow secrecy can be observed,” said Dr. Western gravely, 
“ :u3 so many persons arc aware of the particulars; here are these two 
uien now iu the room, besides Mi’s. I’luckrose, who has, like other 
ladies, a tongue not always to be rostrained.” 

“Mrs. riitckroso knows nothing about it,” said Mr. (Jiiattcrly; “for 
as soon as ever I was sure the information was really eotuing, and I had 
told her to send for you, I turned her out of the room. Tlicn, as to 
that man,” and ho pointed to his clerk, ’’ I shall take him over with me. 
The other fellow in the corduroys has been already well cautioned, 
knows he may got into a scrape, and upon the whole seems to ho a 
very well-disposed person, who understands that it i.s better to keep 
his breath to cool his porridge than waste it in vain gossiping. Yon 
haven’t said anything to anybody yet, post-boy, have you 

“Not a word, sir,”,replicd the man. 

“Well, then, if you,tako my advice,” said Mr. Quatterly, “a.ssoonas 
your horses are fed and rested, you’ll bring them over after me, for it’s 
as well to keep yourself out of temptation.” 

The post-boy promised to observe these injunctions faithfully. Dr. 
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Western went to execute his coinfortahle mission to Louisa, and Mr. 
Quattcrly called for his supper, preparatory to setting out. He seated 
himself, cut off a slice of the cold heef, and put a piece in hismoutli- 
then turned his eyes to the comer, where the culprit sat as still as 
marble, like a statue of despair. Mr. Quattcrly looked embarriwsed, 
4 nd felt it unpleasant to cat in the presence of so much misery. He 
took a glass of wine, but that did not do any better, and he looked at 
the culprit again with a hesitating expression of countenance. The 
man had not moved an inch, and Mr. (iuatterly laid down the knife 
and fork which ho h.ad just resumed, saying, ‘‘ Come, Wilkins, draw 
fbrward your cliair and take some supper.” 

“I cannot, sir,” replied Wilkins: “ 1 h.avc no appeiite.” 

“The devil you haven't!” said Mr. Quattcrly; “ I’m glad to liear it 
—^it’s a good sign;” and bolting a few hasty mouthfuls, he drank 
another glass of wine, descended the stairs, made Wilkins get into the 
post-chaise first, and was soon rolling away towards the town which he 
had quitted a few hours before. 


CHAPTEK XLVII. 


Mai.ungion had rung all the morning with the disappearance of Mr. 
Morton, and the Misses Martin hail, derived so much comfort from the 
fact, t.hat tlicy could not help endeavouring to extract a little more 
from it during the evening. They whispered together with tlie young 
surgeon, shrugged their shoulders, professed that they Inul been per¬ 
fectly sure how it would turn out, and called upon one or two of their 
neighbonre to liear wit.iiess to the fact of their prophecies liaving been 
antecedent to the event. 

"Poor Mr.s. t'liaiiton !” said Miss Martin, “Pin very Sony f»r her; 
but 1 wonder that she in.ade siicli a fuss ahoiit it. it would have been 
belter to Inive kept it ipiiet, 1 can’t help thinking. But how docs she 
hoar it, Mrs. Windsor! for really I am sorry for iier, more sorry a groat 
deal than for Miss Loui.sa, for .she’s a girl of sense, and must he glad 
that before matters went too far he ba-s been found out.” 

“ Pound out!” said Mr.s. Windsor. “ Gone out, I supiiose, yoti moan. 
Miss Martin.’' 

“Oh de.ar, no !” replied Mathilda, “my sister means found out. I 
don’t know' what yon can call it, Mrs. Windsor, when there are liills 
posted up all over the place for a gentleman, and as soon as he sees 
them he takes himself off, but being found out for what lie really is.” 

“ And what may that beasked Mi's. WiniWor. “ I really don’t know 
what you mean!” 

“ Why, I suppose there can he no doubt in tlie mind of anybody who 
has eyes, oars, and understanding; that this Mr. Morton, who has been 
down here, is the felonious clerk that has been advertised for.” 

“lloally I think not,” rcjiliod the hoijsekccper o,p Mallington House; 
“ and I don’t at all doubt that, we shall soon hear of Mr. Morton again 
—I hope in safety, though I have some apprehensions on that score 
after what happened before.” 

“ Oh ! I dare say he’s skulking about in some of the woods or places,” 
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replied MisB Mathilda Martin: “ very likely over at M^onlock, where he 
was so fond of going; but I dare say the officers will find him oui." 

Mrs. Windsor did not condescend to answer, but played out her 
Irubber in silence; and about nine o’clock, or a little before, took her 
leave, and left the Misses M^in in possession of the field. They 
triumphed wonderfully—they'w'ere eloijucnt—they were pathetic—, 
they were sublime ; they left nothing unsaid that could be said upon 
the subject of Mr. Morton, Mrs. Charlton, and Louisa; and they even 
touched episodical!}' upon Dr. Western. In the meanwhile Mrs. 
Windsor walked up the hill towards Mallington House, not very slow, 
because she thought her mistress might w'ant her; not very quick, be-* 
cause she was in a meditative mood. Mrs. Windsor w-as endowed with 
a quality usually itscribed to a certain small animal with a long tail 
accustomed to frequent the drains and minor passages of not the 
newest •man.sions in the world, which quality is a certain inherent 
prescience of the api)roaching fall of the house. By aid of tliis gift the 
housekeeper had arrived at the conclusion that Mrs. Charlton was in a 
somewhat tottering condition. -Vt the same i;iino it appeared to her 
that M iss Charlton and Mr. M orton were 1 ikoly to build up a dwelling of 
a much more stable construction, and she was strongly disposed to 
detach herself from the dilapidated, and attach herself to the perfoed. 
bouse, 'file only eonsidcration, indeed, was wlietber she was likely to 
succeed in t he latter part of her object, but Mrs. Windsor bad all her 
life been a very shrewd woman. She had been peculiarly kind and 
civil to Jjouisa Charlton at .all times, with a degree of foresight which 
Mrs. Cliarltoii herself liad not possessed. She had never c.vactly 
taken the young lady’s part, against her mistress ; for not only would 
that have hecn dangerous as affecting Mrs. Charlton, but Mrs. Windsor 
hail a strong notion that the appearance of ingRititude tow'ards 
a person whom she had so long sen’od, would be no passport to the 
favour of Louisa. She had, therefore, never blamed anytliing tliat 
Mra. Charlton did—she had never opposed any of her unjust or unwise 
acts towards Louis:i—but by a tlioiisand little marked and kindly 
attentions, especially apparent at those times when the young lady was 
Kuflering under any of the mortifications inflicted on her by her step¬ 
mother, she bad not only endeavoured to soothe and comfort her, but 
cast an implied censure upon the conduct which required sucli eoun- 
(eraetion. Thus Miu Windsor imagined that her chance w'as a fair 
one, even as matters stood at that moment; and as she foresaw that a 
time was coming wlion a breach was likely to take place botwoon Mrs. 
Charlton and her step-daughter in regard to the maniage of the latter 
with Mr. Morton, she thought several little piocqs of infonnation 
which she pos.scsscd, and which might be mo.st serviceable to the two 
young people, might form a link between her and them, which would 
render her station in their regard quite secure. Something was neees- 
.sary, however, as an excuse for deserting the interests of her mi-stress, 
and slic could think of nothing better than a personal <)uarrcl, which 
would put Mrs. Charlton in the .wrong toward.s herself. She saw every 
probability, indeed, of. such a result being easily brought about, for 
Mrs. Charlton hail been very irritable of late, and had vented p. good 
deal of that irritability npon Mrs. Windsor. Mrs. Windsor had sub- 
mitted hitherto in silence, because she thought it would be politic so 
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to do, l>ut as she calculated that a crisis was voiy near at hand, she 
now determined to submit no longer, hut to retaliate in such a manner 
as to call forth the whole of lirs. Charlton’s spleen, without, however, 
putting herself in the wrong. One thing, too, she espeeiaiiy deter¬ 
mined to refrain from, and that was from all allusion to her knowledge 
of Ml'S. Charlton’s secret plans for the future, or acts in the past, till 
the moment when it might be necessary to proclaim them aloud, for 
she was well aware that tliat excellent lady had sufficient art to govern 
her i>ai;sions completely if she found it dangerous to display them, and 
to avoid anything like a quarrel with her hou8ekoopcr,'if she believed 
it to lie more for her interest to bo friends with her. 

With, those resolutions, Mrs. Windsor rang the servants’ bell at 
Mailington House. 


CHAPTER XLVIIi. 

Oh. doubt and uncertainty, what terrible states they are amongst tlie 
perilous things and an.'iious circumstances of this mortal life ! How 
the nows of the battle fought, how the howling of the angry storm, 
will fix the fauga of those two demons upon the heart of the mother 
or the wife !—how they tear (he breast of the absent for the loved afar 
—how tliey aggravate all pangs -how they mingle the bitter drop 
with many a cup of joj’ ! 

Tliey were the companions of LncyiEdmonds through the livelong 
niglit after Alfred Latimer left her; and man}- a dark and terrible 
form they took, as, with sleepless eyes, she lay and revolveil the past, 
the present, and the futiiie,—all sad, all cloudy, all full of frowning 
menace. Wliithcr was he gone ! she asked herself. What to do'!— 
wliat. new folly, what new sin, what new crime to commit! Would he 
indeed return as he had said ! or was .she abandoned as well as betrayed 
— east off Hjion the hard world—homeless, deienecless, powerless, 
fatherless ! Her heart sunk low—low, till it liardly beat. Was it not 
in his character to do so !—was it not man’s accustomed dealings with 
the. weak!—were not all his actions, since she had seen them closely, 
evidences that he could so act! The vcr>’ doubt wa.s worse than 
death; yet she strove not to believe it, for she loved him still. Slio 
tried to shut out conviction of his faults and of his nature; but still 
she doubted, and doubt was agony. 

Then came the fears for him. What would die the end of such a 
course a.s he was pursuing!—what the consequences that must sooner 
or later fall upon his head! All was ivild uncertainty; but, like the 
clouds of a thunder-storm, the phantoms ot the future, though vague 
and clianging, still took a thousand dark and terrible forms, itinute 
after minute passed away, hour after hour went by, but every minute 
brought some fresh pang, every hour was consumed in bitterness and 
dread. 

At length the day began to dawn, and the faint grey light of the 
autumnal morning streamed in through tlic hajf-closcd curtains; but 
it woke no joy. Faint and sick at heart, weary, desponding, and filled 
with dark remorse, daylight brought no day to Lucy Edmonds’s heart. 
Within it all was night. Still she lay and pondered for some time 
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longer; but at length hearing sounds in the house, and remembering 
the injunctions laid upon her to go out early and remain absent long, 
she rose and dressed herself, and walked languidly into the other 
room. The maid of the liouse was clearing the table, and the sight of 
the bottles and glas.ses and scattered cards ma<le poor Lucy feel sick at 
heart. She turned away to the window, bidding the girl bring break¬ 
fast quickly. 

The sight of some people in their Sunday clothes, recalled to her 
mind the note which had been left with her for the clergyman of the 
)iari6h, and the rvords of assurance that Ljatinicr had then spoken, and 
she seized upon them eagerly as food for half-famished hope. “Oh, 
yes ! ” she thought, “ ho will come hack—ho will keep his word and 
hurrying into the other room again she brought forth the letter, 
and gazed upon it with one faint ray of light breaking in upon her 
darkened heart. 

The maid brought in the breakfast, and Lucy began to say some¬ 
thing to her, but ho.sitatcd and then stoppcil. The girl was slow in 
laying the table, and at length, as she was just quitting the room, 
Lucy s;dd, “ 1 wish to speak wiili your jnaster—presently.” 

The last word was a<lded with a view to further delay, but the maid 
had not been gone five minutes when the landlord of the house ap- 
j)oarcd, iiupiiring, “ Did you want me, ma'am ! ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Liiey, hesitating ami embarrassed. “ Jlr. Latimer 
will bo out all to-day, but will be back to-morrow morning early, and 
he wished uio to give this letter to the elcrgymau of the pari.sh— 
Where does he live !” 

The man gave lior the information which she required; and Ibcii, 
seeing that slie was embarrassed, be goo<l.bumouredly added, “1 sup- 
jiose it’s about your marriage, ma'am. 1 heard the banns published 
ior the second time last Sunday.” 

It. w'as a great relief to Jaicy, but yet her face turned erim.son, .and 
her heart beat terribly. “ Yes,’l she said, when she recovered breath; 
^‘it is to take place a little after Jtine to-morrow, and Mr. Latimer told 
mo to ask if you would be kind cnoiigli to—to—to go with me to the 
churcli, as 1 have no friends here; ” and overitotverod at the thought 
that she h.ad no friends who rvould own her anywhere, poor J.juey 
covered her eyes with her handkerchief and wtqit. 

'■ I tvill, madam, with itloasurc,” replied the gardener. “ Come, come, 
don't take oii so. Jlost pcoide have to bo married once, and it’s not 
Kucb a terrible atliiir, tiftcr all. 1 was married once myself. Shall i 
take the note for you!" 

“ No, I thank you, sir,” replied Ijucy, wiping her eyes: “I promised 
to deliver it myself.” 

Though she said no more, the man still remained; and Lucy, mis¬ 
understanding his object, inquired, “ Did Mi-. Latimer pay the rent 
last week! ” 

“Oh ! ye.s, ma'am,” replied the gardener: “'we .always have a week 
in advance. Ho paid everything yesterday morning up to Saturdajj 
next, but I hope, Dm sure, that 1 shall have you for a lodger a long 
while after you are Mrs. Latimer.” 

“ I trust so,” replied Lucy, merely for something to say, " for it is a 
very pretty place, and the lodging is very comfortable.'’ 
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“ One thing 1 wanted to aok, ma’am,” continued the landlord, after 
another pause; “ what’s to be done with the gentleman whom they 
say is insane—with him, J mean, whom Mr. Latimer and the rest 
brought in yesterday and shut up in the room where he had the bars 
put! lie niusl have some breakfast and dinner, 1 suppose.” 

“ I don't know anything about him,” replied Lucy, with surprise: 
“ I heard a good many people coming and going yesterday, but I was 
in the other room, and am not aware of what happened.” 

“ Well, ma'am, he can’t starve, ” replied the landlord. 

“ Oh! certainly not,” exclaimed Lucy: “ he must have all that is 
necessary, of course. Can you not take it to him 1” 

' “ Why. you see, ma'am, 1 don’t like to have anythiniiito 4#tvith the 

inatlciy” answered tlic gardener, " besides, the door is la(®ed, and I 
linvcn't got. the key.” 

‘‘ 1 sniiposo this is it,” said Lucy, taking a large key from the mantel¬ 
piece.” 

Hut the landlord still shook his liead, saying, “ 1 don’t like to have 
anything to do with it. J5ut the man must have victuals, that’s clear;” 
and he took a step back, as if to quit the room. 

Poor laiey was sadly embarrassed ; she knew not what, to say, or how 
to act, and the whole story confounded and perplexed her. “ Mad !” 
she thought—“what can Alfred have to do with a madman I” After 
a long jiause for consideration, however, she inquired -“is lie dan¬ 
gerous 

“ Oh dear, no 1” replied the landlord. “lie seemed quite quiet. For 
my pifL I should not have thouglit him mad at all.” 

“ Tiien 1 will go to liim niyseli.” said l.uey, “ if you will .send up the i 
maid to go with me, and see that he does not hurt me.” 

'J'he worthy host did as she required; and though he had very little 
doubt that the gentleman iq) stairs was just as sane as he was himself, 
yet he remained with the door open in the little parlour below, to 
insure that tliey should have assistance in ease of need, in the mean 
while. laicy, having put on her bonnet and shawl to go out, hdlowed 
by the girl, approached the door abovc^—in some tr<q>idation, it must 
be confessed. Hut there seemed no other means of insuring that the 
person witliin, whoever lie was, should have that attention which 
humanity required; and witliout pausing to give lime for fear to over¬ 
power h(U', slic put the key in tlic lock and opened tlic door. The first 
object that met iior eye was Mr. Morton seated at the table, and look¬ 
ing straight towards her. She stood for an instant motionlos.s and 
speechless. Her eountenanee was pale, too, for fear was the first im¬ 
pression i liiit the next instant thjj blood rushed up into her face, and 
exclaiming, “ Oil, Heaven!” she rhu down the stairs hei’ore Morton 
could rise to speak wiOi her, and in anothet minute was out of the 
house. Hurrying on with a quick pace, slie walked into the town with 
all lier thoughts in confusion and disarray. Gradiiaily, however, she 
became more tranquil, though it was a sad and dark tranquillity; an 
oppressive leaden weight, from the sad conviction that her worst sus¬ 
picions of him wlio inid so wronged herself were ®11 too tnio. 

Tfet there was no choice before her what to de; she was the creature 
of his will, entirely dependent upon him. She had no means of CEfcape 
from the situation in which .she was placed—her late was sealed' and 
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irrovocaUe. The only thing that could bring the slightest ameliora¬ 
tion was to become his wife, and link herself to him for ever—to him 
whom she knew to be a villain, not only to woman, but to man. jje.- 
sj)air has its mvii c itUaflfifls, and after a time she thought clearly of 
ivfiat siicsirdriJdTlo, and determined to execute all that he had enjoined. 
Still she had some dread of again meeting Morton; and, looking 
anxiously up each street as she went, she made her way round by the 
lo.'isf.-frcqueiited parts of the town to the dwelling of the clergyman. 
Thence, after leaving Latimer's note, she directed her steps into the 
country, which was smiling in all the beauty of a fresh autummil day. 
The atmosphere was peculiarly clear, the leaves of the trees were just, 
tinged with the first yellow lnie.s of advancing decay, the distani. 
country looked purple in the early light, and a small Htrcam'danced 
along by the road side in sparkling eddies and miniature cataracts. 
But the face of nature had lost its lovcliuoss for Lucy Edmonds, and 
every object wiiicli once would have seemed bright and lieautiful to her 
eyes, w’as now only full of sad remembrauecs. 

At the distance of about a mile and a half from the town tlicrc was 
a small village, and a neat clmrcb, evidently of very ancient structure; 
for the yews in the cliurcbyard.and tlie ivy upon the walls, showed tliC 
growth of many centuries, and the old Norman arch of the porch, 
with its deep and manifold mouldings, softened and pared away b.ythe 
hand of time, spoke the reign of some early king, before tlie house of 
Aiijou obtained possession of tlie crown. As Lucy approached, the 
hell began to ring witli a cheerful and yet solemn sound, calling the 
villagei’s to snpiilicato and glorify God on the appointed day of rest. 
Hut., oh! how sadly did that chime sound in the ear of poor Luey 
Edmonds wliat memories did it not wake of the days of youth, when 
she, with tlic rest, went forth in her Sunday attire, beneath the ]iro 
tectioii of parental love, to prayer, to jiraise, and to instruction. Slie 
looked u|) wistfully towards the church—she longed to go in with 
others who were bending their steps towards the gate; but her heari. 
sank, and slic felt a fear and a dread. 

She lingered, however, for a time in the ehurcliyard, watching the 
passers iiy, and her eye from time to time rested upon the tombstones, 
where, amongst liomcly phrases of commendation on the gone, she 
found many a text of Scripture full of hope and consolation. 

, “ Gome imto me all that travail and are heavy laden, imd I will 
refresh you,” said the inscription on one tomb; and another bore, “ If 
any man sin, we have an advocate with the Eather, .lesns Christ the 
righteous, and he is the propitiation for our sins.” She took heart as 
she read, and with bent-dowu eyes ^id a slow step she entered the 
church with the rest. She had not known comfort before since she 
loft her fatlicr's house, but as she prayed and listened she gained both 
consolation and strength. She resolved thenceforward to have but one 
rule for her life. 

“ If he keeps his word,” she thouglit, “ to-morrow he will be my hus- 
liaiid, and I am bound to believe him in all that is right; but, what¬ 
ever be ids own course, he shall not induce me to take any part 
in . what is wrong.” • 

With this resolution she bent her way back to the town again, took 
the path to the house she had inhabited, and rang the bell. The door 
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wafl opened by the gardener himself. “ Well, ma’am, he’s gone,” ho 
said, as soon a.s he saw her; “ I couldn’t stop him, you know, when 
you left the door open, so I thought it best to bo civil.” 

“ You did ipiitc riglit,” said Lucy, in a calmer tone than she could 
have used in the morning. ” I foolishly went away as quickly a« 
I could, for fear of hearing that gentleman’s reproaches, though 1 
had no share in the injury that has been done him.” 

“ Why, he did not seem at all inclined to reproach any one, ma’am,” 
said the gardener; “ he seemed a very civil sort of gentleman, indeed, 
and not mad in the least, I'm sum. lie asked a great many questions 
about you, and stayed Imlf an hour, I dare Siiy, talking.” 

Lucy did not venture to inquire what Mr. Morton’s questions had 
been, and, for fear she should hear what might be painful to her, .she 
answered (]uk:kly, '■ Oh ! no, he is not mad at all. However, 1 sliould 
not wish to see any one to-ilay, and shonld there be gentlemeu here in¬ 
quiring after him, you can .assure tlicm that lie is gone.” 

“ I hope, ma’am,” .said the landlord, with his habitual view to his 
own intcro.-‘t. “ that if Mr. Jiatimer should make any row aliout his 
l)emg lot out, you will acknowledge you did it '!” 

Lucy i)owcd her head, replying;, “I will do so, certainly.” 

Several hours passed by, and evening was approaching; when the 
maid took up a note, saying that a man had hrouglit it from the inn. 
He w.ag waiting to see if tliore was any answer, the girl atldod. Lucy 
opened it with trembling hands, but glancing her eye at once to the 
bottom of the jiaper, she saw ibo word Western, and turning again to 
tlio’bcginning, read the following lines :— 

“ 1 grieve mueli for you, Lucy, anil believe, mv poor child, that you 
gre more sinned against than sinning. I liavo good reason to suppose 
that you I\ave been very badly used; but if this young man is really 
willing to make you his wife, I will say nothing to dissuade you from 
•consenting to a step which is tlic only reparation lie ean otier. 1 do 
.trust, however, Lucy, that the instructions you liavc .received, tiic reli¬ 
gious principles which were early implautcil in yonr mind, and tlie c.\- 
ample of your exeoUent parents, have not hccu so cast away as to 
admit the possibility of your continuing with liim if tliis imbappy 
young man should neglect or delay to fu Ifil his promises. My eye is 
upon you, and it will become my duty to exhort you most earnestly to 
quit him at once in case of any delay taking plaee. Should you follow 
my eoimsel, and thereby show true repeiitanee for any error you may 
have committed, which I believe to be less than many might suppose, 
•come at once to me, and no effort shall bo wanting on m.y part to place 
you in a situation of comfort, and to screen yon from those reproaches 
and that hard treatment which never yet awoke an impenitent heart, 
and can only add to the pangs of one that fs truly penitent. Y’ou have 
known mo from your, infancy, and can trust me both as a counsellor 
and as your sincere friend. 

"E. Westerx.” 

Long after she liad read the letter and dismissed the maid, Lucy 
gazed at the lines with emotions very mixed, but yet hope predomi¬ 
nated ; for that verj’ word “ friend ” at the end had something babni 
and comforting to her breast. The rest of the evening passed over 
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tranquilly, and Lucy was glad to be alone. Kor many days before 
solitude had been bui-dcnsome, terrible, to her; but now it was a 
relief, for the only light that she could receive, the only hope that could 
find place in her bosom, had been given from the high, pure source 
that offers peace to all who wdll accept it. 


CHAPTBE XLIX. 

The butler opened the door of Mallington House, in answer to Mrs. 
Windsor’s bell, and looked at her with a meaning smile .os she entered,. 
•saying, “ You’ll get it ma’am, to-night. I’ve a notion; for Mrs. Charl¬ 
ton’s in a queer way. She has scolded Miss Louisa till she cricil, and 
at dinner she rowed me for the best part of an hour. 

“ Indeed !” said Mrs. Windsor, drily, without the slightest appear¬ 
ance of intimidation. “ I do not think she will scold me, for I have 
not done anything to deserve itand she pulled off her clogs delibe¬ 
rately in the little vestibule. 

“ Perhaps that is the very reason why she will,” replied the butler, 
watching Mrs. Windsor in the delicate operation she was performing. 

“ At all events, she has gone to her dressing-room, and rang for yon 
three times, and she told .Smith, who went up, that your conduct was 
too bad, and that she would put up with it no longer. So, if I were 
you, I would just keep away till to-morrow'.” 

“Oh dear, no!” replied Mrs. Windsor. “ I shall go up directly. I 
could not toll she would go to bed before nine o’clock. She has a 
head-ache, I suppose, poor thing; and that always makes people 
cross.” 

“ Why, I believe all this fuss about Mr. Morton disappearing has put 
her out,” replied the butler ; “ but for my part, if I were you, 1 would 
let her cool : but you know best.” 

Ml'S. 'Windsor, however, who did know best, and found all things 
exactly in the state she could have wished, signified once more her in¬ 
tention of presenting herself before her mistress, in so cool and satis¬ 
fied a tone that the butler was disappointed. 

In the meanwhile the housekeeper knocked at the dressing-room 
door, and on hearing a sharp “ Come in,” she entered, saying, “The 
bqtler tells me yon wanted me, ma’am.” 

' “ Wanted you ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton. “ I have been waiting 
for yon this hour. I have rang three times for you, and the answer has 
always been that you -n-ere out. Yon are always gadding about, and I 
shall not put up with this any longer. You presume, bocauso you arp 
an old servant; but my patience is come to an end, and I will have 
difl’erent conduct.” 

“ I am very sorry, ma’am, you had to wait,” replied the housekeeper, 
in a tone of perfect civility, “but 1 don’t sec how I could help it, or 
what change I can make to please you.” 

“ Do not answer me, Windsor,” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton, “ I will not 
put up with any insolehcc.” 

“ 1 am not going to 'bo insolent in the least, ma’am,” replied the 
housekeeper; “but when I am accused of neglecting my duty, I 
must say something for myself. I could not toll that you would 
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go to bed so early. 1 am home two hours before your usual time, 
and-” 

“ I will not have you answer me in this way,” exclaimed the lady 
again with increasing vehemence. “ I will be obeyed by my servants 
at least, though Miss Cliarltun may think fit to be as insolent and self- 
willed as she likes.” 

It was too fair an opportunity for planting a hit, to be neglected by- 
Mrs. Windsor; and she instantly replied, “Ah! poor dear young 
lady ; I am sure she is too gentle and tractable to be insolent or sell^ 
willed, whatever she may suffer.” 

, “ You impudent minx ! ” cried Mrs. Charlton, her eyes flashing fire ; 

“do you mean to say I make Miss Charlton suflcr? Well, upon my 
life, this is too bad —Oh! I can sec it all. There’s no u.se of more 
words. I dare say the honsckcejier’s room is ringing .all day long with 
my unkindncs,s to Mis.s Charlton. I’m a true step-mother, and every¬ 
thing Miss Charlton does is right, and everything I do wrong ! All the 
neighbourhood hears of it, and not a lady's maid for ten miles roiiml 
docs not pity the poor thing! lint I’ve seen your cogging and your 
flattery of her. I understand it all; but you may Cud yourself mis¬ 
taken, all of you, for I'll put up with it no more, and make a clear 
house of you.” 

Mrs. Windsor had endo,avourcd in vain to interpose a word or two, 
not for the purpose of allaying her mistress’s, anger, but of adding fuel 
to the lire. The torrent of Mrs. Charlton’s indignation, how-ever, gav.e 
no opportunity-, for she went on with a volubility which left no space 
betfreen her words. Mrs. Wind,sor was well aware that the good lady 
was not that gentle comimsed person, at all times, that she ajipcarcd in 
public; for more than once, even in her earlier and brighter <lays, she 
had seen little bursts of passion not at all dignified or pleasant. The 
present indulgence, however, was somewhat more than ordinary ; but 
as things wore taking the exact course that slie could have desired, she 
determined to clench the affair fiy a slight touch of civil contempt ; 
and, consequently, when Mrs. Charlton paused to take breath, after 
threatening to clear the house of her attendants, she rejdiod, in a calm 
and deferential tone, .“1 think, ma’.am, you h<ad l)etter cousi<ler of 
that first, for the servants might take you at your w-ord. There are a 
good many of them, and their wages have not been paid for nine 
months!” 

Mrs. Charlton’s face grew redder than heforc. There was so much 
truth, however, in Mrs. Windsor’s hint, and her finances lor the time 
were at so low an ebb, that during scvci-al miimtos she could only 
reply-, ‘‘ \Vell, I’m sure !” Mrs. Windsor, in the meantime, remained 
looking in lier mistress’s face, with a very provoking degree of 
placidity, till at length Mrs. Charlton recovering her composure,' 
nodded her head significantly, saying, “ You shall go at least, my good 
la^y. Make up your mind to that. I did not mean the other servants, 
but I moan you—and yoi> understand me.” 

“Oh ! yes, ma'am,” rcidicd Mi-s. Windsor, “you mean to give me 
warning, and I take it, though I don't deserve 'such treatment. But 
that being settled, 1 will only tell you what I’to boon about this after¬ 
noon, Avhieh you would not hear before. I Siiw Mr. Spraggs this morn¬ 
ing, and ho had with him a gentleman who came down from the 
jewellers in Loudon. I told him that 1 was sure in a weokjor ten days 
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3’ou would 1)6 alilo to pay cven-tliing:, but he Raid they were not in¬ 
clined to wait any longer. I perRua<icd him to go and talk to the other 
tradesmen, however, and as I didn't got any answer, I went down uiv- 
seir.” 

“And what did they say, Windsorf’ asked Mrs. Charlton in a very 
much alteroil tone, for the housekeeper's intelligence, tliongh partly 
lictilious and partly true, had instantly brought her to her sensc.s. 

“ Why, ma’am, I did my best," replied Mrs. Windsor, “ and they con- 
sentol to wait t ill Saturday next.” 

“ Well. I ben, it must bo done before then,” said Mrs. Charlton, speak¬ 
ing to herself. 

“ Have you any other commands, ma'am ?” asked the housekeeper. 

“No, Windsor, no,'’ replied her mistress; and then added, in a coax¬ 
ing tone, "you should not reply when you see me angry, Windsor. 
There, go away now, and let us forget all that’s past.” 

“1 beg your pardon, m.a’am," said Mrs. Windsor, dropj)ing a low 
eourteay : “ but 1 can’t nuite forget. You have called me an impudent 
minx, and you have given me warning. No mistress shall ever <lo so 
twice;” and liringing, by a natural process which some women can 
command, a good deal of water into her cye.s, Mrs. Windsor dropped 
another low courtesy and quitted the room. 

Straight from Mrs. Charlton’s dressiiig rooni the housekeeper, with 
her candle in her hand, and her eyes still eomfortably red, took her 
way to the door of the drawing-room, ojjcncd it and went two steps in; 
then Buddeuly stopped, os if in great surprise at seeing Miss Charlton 
and ]3r. Western, who wore seated on the sofa at a little di.slanee. “I 
beg pardon, ma’am,” she s.aid, “ I thought you wore gone to bed, and 
came to see that all was right; but I'm really so ilurried that J don’t 
know what I’m doing.” 

“ What is the matter, W'indsor!” said Louisa. “ You look as if you 
had been crying.” 

“Oil ! nothing, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Windsor. “It is only that ray 
mistrc.s,s has given me warning.” 

“You, Windsor!” exclaimed Louisa, in a tone of groat surprise. 
“What could that be for!” 

“ Oh ! ma’am, it is not for me to say,” replied the housekeejier in a 
humble tone ; “ 1 dare say 1 was wrong, but 1 could not bear to bear 
tUose I re.spect spoken ill of, and 1 umswereil my miatre.ss when 1 ought 
to have hold ray tongue. So she called mo an impudent minx, and 
gave me waniing.” 

“ Oh ! 1 dare say she’ll think better of it to-mpn-ow,” replied Louisa, 
in a kindly lone. “She’s angry about something to-night; she would 
bo sorry to part with you, I’m mire.” 

“I heg p.ardon, mii’am,” answered Mrs. Windsor; “hut I cannot stay 
with her. I may he wrong in that too; but, after what she said of me 
and ot.Iiors, it's <iuitc impossible and, putting her bandkcreliief to her 
eye, Mrs. Windsor, with anolbor low eourte.s_v, withdrew from the room. 
And so all tiuit was scUled quite to her satisfaction. 
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CHAPTEK L. 

It must not be denied that Mr. Morton had passed a very unpleasant 
day and nisht before Lucy Edmonds opened the door of the room in 
which tie was confined; hut I will not dilate upon many of the dis¬ 
comforts of mind and body which he underwent, confining myself to 
two only. 

He had various important pieces of business to transact; he knew 
■that his presence, his signature, or his directions might be needed at 
any time, in regard to matters that would bear no delay; he c-viiccted 
every day and every hour to receive news from LondoJi which might 
reijuiro instant decision; and he did not at all like being deprived of 
his liberty at such a moment. But there was another circumstance 
still more unpleasant to him : he thought of the feelings of Louisa 
Cliarlton, of her anxiety, of her apprehensions n^g-irding him: ho 
summed up in imagination all that lie himself would have felt if she 
had BO suddenly disappeared; he adilc<i one-half more for the diff'ercnc(^ 
between the acuteness of a wom.an's feelings and those of a man; and 
thus he made himself as uncomfortable as might be during the whole 
of the day on which he wa.s seized aixd the night that followed. 

To see his door opened at all, then, was a relief to him, and when 
he beheld a woman’s face, instead of that of Alfred Latimer and his 
accomplices, it was very satisfactory. But when he perceived who it 
was, other feelings arose, and all tlic interest which be had taken in 
the poor girl’s fate instantly revived. “ Lucy ! ” he exelaimeil, “ Lucy 
Edmonds! ” 

But Lucy stayed not to hear, and the sudden glance of surprise she 
^vc him, the look of fear, and the burning glow of shame that fol¬ 
lowed, showed him at once that whatever was the cause of her coming, 
she had been utterly' ignorant of his being there, and that she was 
both terrified and distressed to sec him. He paused for a moment to 
consider rather what was the st.ate of the poor girl’s mind than what 
his own conduct should be. 

• The deep blush with which she had seen him answered him at least 
on one point: and, walking out through thc^oor she had left open, ho 
descended uninterrupted to the passage below, and, after pausing for 
a moment to see if any one would appear, he entered the parlour, 
where he heard somebody move. “ Are yoii the master of this house?" 
he demanded, as the gardener stood belorc him, not knowing very well 
wliat to say or do. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the gardener; “that is to say', I am the landlord 
—not exactly the master, for I let part of it.” 

“ You must be aware, sir,” said M orton, in a calm, grave tone, “ that 
a very shameful and criminal act lias been committed in bringing me 
hither. But 1 do not wish to speak upon that subject at present, as I 
Bh.tll take what measures I think fit hereafter.” 

“Lord, sir, 1 had nothing to do with it,” replied the gardener; “I 
let my lodgings, and know little or nothing alibut what takes place in 
them. I’m sure it’s no fault of mine.” i 

“ Perhaps not,” replied Morton; “ but, as I said before, on that sub- 
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ject I do not intend to speak just noir. Js Mr. Latimer within at 
present i” 

“No. sir,” replied the gardener, in a respectful manner; “lie has 
gone out for the whole day.” 

“ilnd pray,” demanded Morton, “in wh.at relation does that young 
person who has just loft the house stand towards him ?” 

“Lear me, .sir, that is an awkward question,” said the landlord; I 
never asked them, not I.” 

“ J should he obliged to you,” said kforton, fully convinced that the 
man knew more, “to give me an explicit reply to m.y questions. You 
will not injure yourself hy so doing, hut the contrary. I take some 
interest in tliat young person. Her father is a very faithful .servant of 
mine, and an excellent man. i believe she is well-disposed 'lierself, 
and I am afnful she has been ill-used by ilr. Latimer. Now, my only 
object is to know her real situation, in order to make him do wliat i.s 
right by her, if pos.sible.” 

“ Oh! if that's all,” exclaimed the landlord, “ I can make you quite 
easy about that. They arc to be married to morrow, at a quarter p-ast 
nine. The banns will be published to-day for the third time, ami 1 am 
to go with her to the ehureh to-morrow to give her away.” 

Morton mused for a moment or two, and then impiired, “ Do you 
really think (hat Mr. Jaitimcr iutcuds to fulfil this ongagcniont'!” 

“What, inarny her' (Jh dear, yo.s, sir; I am quite sure of tliat,” 
was the gardener's reply. “tVliy, he need not have had the banns 
called if he didn't; and why should lie nuiko licr ask me to go with 
her ! llesides, bless yon. sir 1 he's very fond of her, tlmugh he does 
worry her now and then.” 

“ I trust it is as you say,” replied Morton; “hiit nevertheless I shall 
take means to ascertain the facts, that, if he do not fulfil his promise, 
measures may i)c taken 1>oth to punish him and to protect her. It 
may he as well," he eonlinued, “ when she returns, not to toll her that 
we liavc had any convers.atioii upon this subject. My hat, I think, is 
in the room up stairs : be so good .as to bring it to mo.” 

The gardener ol>eyed with great alacrity, bnisiiing tlio fine new 
bojivor with his arm as he liroiight it down, and taking care to look 
into the hat to see if lie could find the owner's name. He discovered 
nothing, however, for Mr. Morton was not one of that chiss of men who 
jvrite their names in their hats. 

“ You will romemher what I have told you,” said Morton, when the 
landlord came down, “and not repeat our conversation to any one. I 
shall probably rqmain till after the hour appointed for the marriage, 
and you shall hear from me again according to your conduct." 

Thus saying, he walked out, passed through the garden, and en¬ 
tered the lane. There he paiused for an instant, not veiy well knowing 
which way to turn, for the walls on each side of the lane were high, 
and it was not till he had taken some twenty or thirty stops rather 
away from the town than towards it, that, on looking round, ho per¬ 
ceived part of the steeple of a church in the opposite direction, and, 
turning back, he walked at a quick pace up the lane again, when sud¬ 
denly ho perceived a Irody of four or five men advancing towards him. 
At the head of the party was a gentleman with alow-crowned bat, a pig¬ 
tail,' and a pair of spectacles, with the capacious stomach, carried on by a 
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pair 0 ," diminulivo logs, enveloped in drab breeches and gre,y worsted 
slocliings. There was no miRtaking Mr. Q.uatlerly ; once seen lie was 
known for ever. Morton’s face became certainly very joyful at the 
sight, and lie walked straight up to his old friend, who <lid not recog¬ 
nise him till he was within twenty yards. But as soon ,as he did, Mr. 
Quattcrlv, on the impulse of the moment, took off his hat, and waved 
it over his bead, exclaiming aloud — Hurrah ! hurrah ! Imrrah I 
Here's little bo-pcop who went to sleep. My dear sir, how do you do ! 
I declare that though, in regard to the poor man of Tobago, you 
may— 

* Imagine his hlias 
Wlien the doctor said this : 

To a roast leg of mutton you may go,* 

you cannot imagine my bliss at seeing you a free man. Why', we 
lieard th.at you had boon an'ested—detained in prisonwillioul, bail, and 
treated with all the rigour of the law - without a fi. fa., a capias, or any 
other writ, injunction, or prescript whatsoever; and here am I with this 
worthy magistrate, two constables, and an assistant, ready to ileliver 
you, should it be necessary, by liahoas corpus.” 

" A thousand thanks, my dear sir,” replied Morton; “ lint luckily no 
such measures will he nocossarv now. 1 am at liberty, as yon see ; and, 
allhongh aunost gross and scandalous outrage has beeji committed, yol 
some consideration may be neceH.-iary before we 2 >roeoed to punish the. 
oifondoiB.” 

“‘One of them 1 will certainly punish.” .said Mr. Quatterly. “ though 
not for this ofl'ence, my dear sir. I nioaii a certain faiiluiu Tankcr- 
tdllc, for 1 am determined that wild beast shall not go about the world 
any longer. ^ I’ve got a siring round his leg that he doev not know of, 
and he slia’n’t go far. As to the rest of (he gentry, you can do iis you 
think fit. I moildlc with no man’s charities, however absurd they may 
be. But let me make you acqiiaiut with this worsbijiftil .1, 1‘,”—and 
he introduced Morton in form to the magistrate who accompanied him, 
and wbo, finding tliat the prisoner was at liberty, took bis leave 
with ids satellites, leaving Mr. Morton and Mr. tiiiatterly to go on to 
the inn. 

Morton s first anxiety was in regard to Louisa, iuit it was not till tlic 
wortliy solicitor had rung for breakfast, and ordered it, and made sun¬ 
dry obsenations upon the nnsbavod state of bis young friend’s chin, 
and begun and broken off' his story half a dozen times, that Morton 
discovered that lie. Sir. Quatterly, bad vi.si(,ed Mallinglon. As soon as 
ho was awaro of tlio fact, liowever, lie himself broke through the 
thread of the worthy solicitor’s narrative to inquire whetlier he had 
been to Mrs. Charlton’s and seen Louisa. 

“Ifo, my dear sir, no,” rojilied Mr. Quatterly; “but I did better 
than present the fair lady with the person of au old lawyer. 1 
sent her an old doctor of divinity. Set your mind at rest. Dr. 
M ostern vvent up to her immediately, to toil her you w'ere quite safe, 
and r t“ame over here to ensure that the tale was true. The worthy 
doctor will bo over here himself in an hour or two;—and now, to other 
things.” 

Mr. (iuattorly then proceeded to entertain Mr. Morton with a variety 
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of ilotaiU, regarding the affairs of that gentleman himself, those of his 
unfortunate clerk, Mr. Wilkins, and tho.sc of Captain Taukcrvillc; and 
he ended, as breakfast was brought in, by expressing a hope that Mor¬ 
ton had not l>eou put to inconvenience by want of the sum whicli Wil¬ 
kins had carried off', and which had, in fact, been destined for his use. 
“As soon ins 1 could make arrangements for trapping the fellow,” ho 
continued, "I set off post myselt; with the money in my pocket-book, 
deviating a little from my w.ay to visit this town, inlormiition having 
reached me that my scamji had been scon at a village about five miles 
oft' on the Jiondon road. He was gone before I arrived, and 1 went on 
to Mallington at once; not, indood, that it was absolutely necessary 1. 
shouhl in person carry you the money ; but I had other news to tell’ 
you, and good nows too —1 have every reason U) believe, my dear sir, 
that the w'hole of our important affair is sottlcil. I liavc done it, 

1 think, by a coup do inaftre.” 

“ indeed !” exclaimed JMorton. “ How might it be, my dear sir? I 
know that you arc very skilful in <liplomacy, ami learned in tlte law; 
but I did not expect that wc should terminate this affair for three or 
four months to come, esiiccially a.s wc arc in the long vacation.” 

“ ft was by no stroke of diplomacy,” replied Mr. Quattcrly, “norby 
any legal j)rocc.ss. On the contrary, it was by a proceeding cptite out 
of all rule, and couti-aiy to every etiquette. 1 begged a conloroncc 
with our oppououts, but seemed partieularly unwilling tliat your 
wort,by cousin should he present, he being a principal, and you not 
being on the spot. In this 1 calculated on the natural obstinacy of the 
human hea-sl,, and 1 wa.s successful, for he insisted upon heing at t he 
meeting Jiimsclf, siiyiug, that you might come up if you liked it. 
Well, 1 submitted with an ill grace. I, upon your part, sole and alone; 
ho. aceonijianied hy his solicitors, Messrs. Clearwink and Writham,and 
by fheir junior, Mr. Dasherbald.—Had a clci'k at my liaek, it is true, 
and an enormous blue liag. - -When there 1 immediately addre.ssed my 
legal hretlirou, pointing out my ilbjection to pirineijials being pre.sent; 
that rvas to throw the breacli of all ctiipielte upon them, but they 
stoutly maintained your cousin's right to hear all that was said; 
so then I immediately iiroeeeded to business. I told them that 
my sole olijeci, was to save, him needless litigation and expense, 
as I knew that his fortune would ill hear it; wliilo yours, I hough too 
ample to he alfocted hy any costs, ivould he quite as well without them. 
f)ur ease was so clear, 1 said, tliat 1 had come to make what the 
French lawyers call a commuuieatiou de.s piCees, which would satisfy 
them, that they had no case to carry into court. When tliey lieard 
this, my fraternity would have given two or three fingers to get their 
principal out of the way; hut that was not to be done, and, without 
giving them more time tlian cnoiigii, 1 produced an abstract ol your 
title, comprising a list of all doeiiments and proofs in our possession; 
ail'd ] could sec our friend’s coimtcnaneo fall most sadlyq as he hoard 
me make out my ease, step by step, leaving him not a log to stand 
upon. Mr. Hiudierbald was in a high state of iiritation, protested 
against the irregularity of the whole proceeding, and appealed to my 
sense of prolcssional etiquette; for he had an unpleasant foresight of 
losing the fees on sundry briefs, if the suit was nipped in the bud. I 
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wonld neither he stopped nor squabble, but went on to the end, and 
then cited to niy gentlemen two or three instances of their own irre¬ 
gularity—pointing out, moreover, that having consented to the eoii- 
i'crence, and insisted upon a principal being present, their demurrer 
came too late. My cllect was produced. Thouglx very unwilling 
to admit it, even to himself, your opponent saw that his case was 
yours; and the only question in his mind was, whether, out of spite, ( 
he slioutd liglit out a lost battle, imd die in the field—if not in person, 
at least in fortune—or whether he should beat a retreat with what he 
had got left. Even the lawyers were a little staggered, for I had taken 
care to let them know that the sinew.s of war, on the part of the adver- 
' sary, were less than they even themselves supposed ; so that, if their 
bill wont beyond a couple of thousand pounds, they were very likely 
to be minus the balance of account. I then said that, having shown 
them how the gentleman stood, it was for them to give him their best 
advice as to proceeding with a hopeless case. Mr. Dasherbald declared 
that ho did not s:ee the case was hoiiclcss at all; and was proccotling in 
the same strain, when Clearwink pulled him by the sleeve, and said 
it might be better for them to contcr ajiart. Ho then, having first 
whispered a word to Writham, retired with Diusherbald and Mr. 
IVilmot into another room; and Writham, sotting his head on one 
side, told me, in tiie gentle.st tone possihle, that he feared the greatest 
diffieullv would l>c about their costs. 1 said, in reply, that there 
would ho great difficulty, 1 did not doul)t, in getting them from 
Mr. Wilmot. ITo shrugged his shoulders—asked who they could look 
to,‘if noli to I\im: and added that, under circumstances, he thought 
tJicy must i>load, to give a chance for the said costs. Thereupon, in 
the good plain vornaeiilar, I asked him if lie would have them now, or 
wait till he could get them. He winkeil his eye, and said he did not 
know •wlielher ho rightly comprehended me. I replied, tluat yon were 
a man wdio did not like trouble—hated lawsuits and lawyers, with a few 
brilliaxit exceptions—could easily calculate wh.it the expenses of the 
ease would lie, if carried into court—knew perfectly well that no per¬ 
son in England can either get his rights, or keep them, without paying 
for them; and therefore would, in all probability, be ready to make a 
saerifieo. .'Vftor this the matter was all plain sailing: their bill 
was to be discharged by you, if sati.sfactory to me ; and, if not, referred 
to arbitnviion, for Writham would not consent to have it taxed. To 
save their credit, some time for consideration was demanded, f 
handed them over the list of documents, and they are to lot me have a 
definite answer as speedily as possible. It had not arrived when 1 set 
out after Wilkius, and I ordered it to follow me to Mallingtou without 
delay." 

“• And pray what has become of this clerk of yours 1" asked Mr. 
MortiOn. “You say you caught him at Mallington, and that he 
seemed very penitent. What have you done with him 1” 

“ Set liim free upon parole," replied Mr. Quatlerly. “ Ah ! I see 
you think it verj- extraordinary j but recollect, my dear friend, I never 
do anything like any other man, and such a jcouise has this great 
iulvantage, that nobody ever knows where to have me. But tins 
fellow has promised to ferret out for me our worthy friend Captain 
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Tankcn ille, who has squeezed him like a sponge under his own fears. 
,\iid now lot us sit down to breakfast, after which you shall shave youi-- 
solf, and we will go to church.” 

Morion very willingly agreed to the proposal in all its terms, 
though, undoubtedly, had he done what inclination prompted, he 
would have set off for Mallington at once; but, now that ho knew 
Louisa’s mind had been relieved in regard to his fate, he thought it in 
some sort a duty to wait for Dr. Western's arrival, in order to consult 
with him as to Lucy Edmonds. This he accordingly resolved to do; 
but time passed, and Dr. Westem did not appear. The young gentle¬ 
man and his solicitor breakfasted, went to church, returned, and waited 
till past live o’clock before the worthy clergyman rcaohed the town. .. 

The time of Mr. Morton and his solicitor, indeed, was not.wholly 
unoccupied : for, when they came hack from the morning service, they 
found Mr. Wilkins waiting for them, with the information that our 
highly respected friend. Captain Tankervilic, was at an inn somewhat 
further down the street, and that he had received one or two commu¬ 
nications from a young man, who came and went frequently between 
him and a cottage just out of the town, which Morton and Mr. Quat- 
tcrly instantly concluded must bo that inhabited by Alfred Latimer. 
Mr. (iuatt,erly’.s measures were immediately taken. A magistrate was 
visited—information on oath filed against the worthy captain,—not as 
an accessory after the fact to Mr. AVilkins’s robbery—not as an acces¬ 
sory before the fact to Mr. Morton’s abduction—but an a principal, in 
h tving affixed other people’s names to certain documents, greatly to 
hi-- benefit and their loss. A warrant was at once made out, and Caj)- 
iain Tankervilic was conveyed, from a pint of sherry and a mutton- 
chop, to the town gaol. 

At length, towards evening. Dr. Westem appeared, and great was 
his satisfaction to find his young friend at liberty. After having 
satisfied him in regard to Louisa, ho listened with deep interest to all 
that Morton had to say regarding Lucy Edmonds, and agreed to wait 
and be present himself in church next morning, in order to ascertain 
whether the marriage between her and Alfred Latimer did or did not 
take place. Mr. Quarterly determined to remain algo, to look after 
his shecpfold, as ho termed the prison where Captain Tankervilic, was 
confined ; but Morton resolved to sec her he loved as early as possible 
on the following morning, and consequently, after having partaken of 
dinner with his two friends, he set out once more in a post-chaise for 
Mallington, towards half-past seven o’clock, calculating upon reaching 
that place by ten. But human calculations are all in vain. The 
chaise, having had more travelling than it approved of, broke down 
about seven miles irom Mallington, and Morton had to sleep at 
a small public-house, in the first village he could meet with, after 
walking some miles on foot. He did not even reach this shelter till it 
was past eleven o’clock, and, consequently, judged it much too late to 
go on and present himself at Mallington House. 
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Tin: night was dark, the moon lawl gone down, the sky showed not a 
star, wlion Alfred Latimer, jumping into the gig with Williams, on the 
niglit of the prceoding Saturday', drove away with him on the road 
towards Mallington. At first they wont very slow, for the lanes at the 
haek of the town were somewhat intricate, and the ohscurity which 
pervaded the whole air rendered it somewhat difficult to make their 
way on in safety without lights. Neither of them spoke a w'ord, for 
,William.s was naturally taciturn, except when possessed hy the wild 
and eager spirit of adventure, which, in the intervals between con¬ 
ception and execution, w'ould sometimes liroak fortli in clcscriptions 
full of a rude hut powerful clotpicncc. Alfred Latimer, too, had plenty 
of matter for thought, and, to say the truth, his heart was as dark and 
cheerless lus the night air through wdiich ho passed. Bankrupt in jmrsc 
and reputation, contemned hy those who might liavc loveil an<l es¬ 
teemed him, alienated frofii those classes of society in which lie was 
horn to move, cut off from all chance of raising himself above that 
rank from which he liad chosen hi,s companions, hopeless of imjiroving 
his mcan.s hut hy adding crime to vice, witli nothing to look back upon 
in the past but wastbd advantages and evil passions pam|)Cred, with 
nought to hope for in the future hut a wild life of feverish pleasure, 
mingled with daily peril, and intervals of sickly lassitude, he was 
going to take the lirst profound plunge into the dark ocean of crime, 
and to render the whole of the ro.st of life full of remorse and appro- 
heusion. Thouglitless, rash, unpi’ineipled as lie was, he could not hut 
feel such things, and that feeling kept liim silent. 

Still, however, ho brooded; and still dark regret and sorrow would 
make themselves felt; and the consciousness of having been a fool and 
a scoundrel hung vaguely over him, keeping him in gloomy silence 
while they rolled along, till the liorse began to slacken his pace as the 
road wound slowly up the hill; and at length his companion spoke, 
remarking, “ You are devilish silent, Mr. Latimer.” 

“ So are yon, Williams,” replied Alfred Latimer. 

“ Ay, it’s my nature, hut not yours,” answered .lack 'Williams ; ” and 
I was thinking that perhaps, after all, you may not like this job. Now', 
I’m not fond of having to do w'ith wavcrcre.” 

“ I ll tell you what, Williams,” replied the young man, in a low, stern, 
determined tone, “ I’m in that sort of way just now, that I’d shoot my 
own father for a thousand pounds.” 

“ No need of that,” replied Jack Williams, carelessly ; “ nor your 
mother either. You can get more than that without shooting any one. 
However, 1 sec you arc up to the thing; that’s something. It’s no 
very difficult .affair, after all; and, once it's done, and the white coast 
of England loft far behind us, we may load a life such as men lived in 
old days, and put the wide blue sea under contribution. I know a 
place—where I’ve left one that's very dear to mc 7 -in a deep cove of 
which, all surrounded hy high blue hills, one cogld hide away a man- 
of-war as easily as I could cover a hazel-nut with my hand. AH that 
we shall want, however, is a good schooner and a gallant crew. There 
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are some twenty or thirty fellows thereahout—some doing one thing, 
some another—who would he glad enough to come to my whistle, and 
many more will join us. Then we’ll make our own laws, Mr. Latimer ; 
and hotter a great deal will they ho than all the long rigmaroles that 
a set of gabbling fools pass in what tirey call parliament. We’ve no 
need of all such long storie.s. Half a dozen simple rules will he (luite 
enough for us; and we’ll ho at peace amongst ourselves, and at war 
with all the rest of the world. 1 ilon’t know a finer thing than, on the 
clear, starlight nights of that part of the world, to stand either upon 
the deck, or upon one of the high rocks, and look out over the 
glistening sea for a white sail, with a rich freight aboard. Then after 
her, like a swallow after a fly, and haul her colours down and bring her 
into port.” 

The vision that ho called up was just what was wanted to rouse 
Alfred Latimer from the doubts which had begun to take possession of 
him. He rojoiciid at the thought of the booty that was to he obtained; 
and only asked how they wore to dispose of the plate w'hen they had 
got it. 

“ Oh ! turn it into money, to he sm-o,” replied his companion. 

“ A.y, hut how' is that to he done !” asked Alfred Latimer. 

“ Oh ! there are ways and means,” answered Williams; “and I sent 
word to a fellow in Ijondon who, a good many years ago, u.sed to take 
gami; and venison, and such things, olf my hands, and who’,s now as 
rich as a .few, to come down, and bring plenty of money with him. I 
gave liim a liint of Iho sum that would ho needed, too ; so he’ll como 
pnjpared, and 1 think we load better stop to-niglit at the place wdiero 
lie's likely to he found, if he's arrived yet.” 

“ Whore’s that!” answered Alfred Latimer. 

“At iMr. Galtou’s, to he sure,” replieil Williams. 

“ Why, not the groat inn, the Bell, at Sturton !” exclaimed Alfred 
Latimer. 

■■ Ay, ay,” said Williams ; “ there arc more thinga done at that inn 
than you know- of. Besides, he travels quite like a gentleman, and has 
got his own little goods-cart marked on the back, ‘ Moses Levi, draper, 
liiirtou-on-Trcnt.’ ” 

It was about two o'clock -wlien they drove into tlie yard of the Bell, 
’out, they still found the people of the house up, for there hail been a 
•tluh dinner there that day, and some of .the party, half muddled with 
wine, were still ong.igcd in playing at cards in a room up stairs. The 
landlord himself was in the bar, a stout, well-made, hawked-faced man; 
and when Williams and his companion entered, the host nodded to the 
sailor, as to an old acquaintance, displaying no sign of coolness. 

“ I’ray, Mr. Hatton,” said Williams, “has Mr. Levi come here to¬ 
day 

The landlord nodded again, and the other went onto inquire, “Is he 
in hod yet!” 

“ No, ’ answered Mr. Gatlon; “he’s up stairs, number twenty-three.” 

Williams tliankcd him for the iufonnation, and ivas turning away to 
seek ilie room indicated, w'hen the landlord exclaimed, “WillLams! 
Williams ! I want to,speak with youand then added, in a low tone, 
when the other approached nearer, “ I wish you could get me a dozen 
more of those handkerchiefs.” 
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“Yon shall have them,” said Williams, with a significant look; and 
once more resuming his course, he led j^lfred Latimer up two pair of 
stairs, and then along the corridor, examining the numbers over the 
doors as they passed. At number twenty-three he knocked, and a 
voice from within said,in a sort of abstracted tone, “Come in upon 
which the two gentlemen entered. The name of JiTosos Levi had sug¬ 
gested to the imagination of Alfred Latimer the figure of a little fat, 
dirty, blear-eyed Jew. What was his surprise, then, to behold a tall, 
well-proportioned, and good-looking man of about forty-eight or fifty, 
dressed with scrupulous neatness. He was seated at a table, with a 
small bowl beside him, from which probably issued the strong odour of 
■punch with which the air of the room was impregnated. An inkstand 
was nearer to him than the bowl, and a neat-looking, aj>parently well- 
kept note-book was open before him, over which he bent, pen in hand, 
seemingly calculating his well-gotten gains. So busily was he em¬ 
ployed that he did not look up till Williams and his companion were 
far in the room, but ho then raised his face towards them, displaying 
very handsome features, though not without a peculiar, keen, and 
cunning look generally displayed by the race from which he sprung. 

“ Ah, .lack!” he cried, starting up and shaking Williams heartily by 
the hand, “ I am glad to sec you. Why we hav'n’t mot 1 don’t know¬ 
how long. This is a friend of yours, J suppose.” 

“Mr. Jjatimer,” said Williams, introducing the two to each other; 
and Mr. Levi bowed and scraped as ceremoniously as an amhiissador. 

“ Como, sit down, gentlemen,” said Mr. Moses Ijcvi. “ Wc’ll have 
some more glasses and some punch, and then wo’ll talk of husinoss.” 

The glasses and punch were brought, and Alfred Latimer took a 
liberal supply, while Williams helped himself more carefully, and, 
after a few words upon ordinarj- subjects, Mr. Ijcvi proceeded as fol¬ 
lows :—“Well, Mr. Williams, 1 got your ines.sage, iind, thougli it was 
rather inconvenient for me, 1 came down at once, because 1 know you 
never disappoint one—I suppose tliis gentleman is one of us, though 
I don’t know him.” 

“ All right,” said Williams. “ Have you got the money with you V 

“Wl)j', not the whole sum,” replied the Jew. “I hadn’t got a.s 
much in the house. Why, live or six thousand pounds is a great 
amount, you know—what a job it must bo !” 

“ How much have you brought 1” asked Williams. 

“ Somewhere near upon three thousand pounds,” answered his Lon¬ 
don friend. 

“ That won’t do,” replied Williams, wlio know his man. “ If you 
av’n’t got the whole you may as well go back again.” 

“ Ay ! hut that will do to pay part,” rejoined Levi; “ and you can 
touch the I’est in London, yon know.” 

“ It won’t do, Moses,” reiterated the other, with a shako of the head. 
“ We must make a finish of it all at once. So if you arc not ready, I 
must send to Solomons.” 

“Nol no! no!” cried Mr. Levi. “Don’t bo so hasty. Jack; if 1 
hav'n’t got the money with me I can get it in five minutes. I never 
need to send to London for money when there’s k banker in the town.” 

“Yes, .but Sunday is coming on,” said Williams, “and we must 
have it paid ail in gold.” 
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“Well, well, that can bo done,’’ said his respectable friend. “ Leave 
all that to me. The money shall bo ready in the twinkling of an 
eye.” 

“ In short, you've got it with you, Moses, that’s the fact,” was Wil¬ 
liams’s very just rejoinder. 

Other points were then discussed, the value of gold and silver plate 
' - -at least, the value tlmt Mr. fjevi chose to put upon them,—the price 
of guineas, which in a time of proper currency were very dear, and 
several other particulars. Mr. Levi sought to drive a hard bargain, 
but .Jack A\'illiam.s knew liim, and would not let him. The latter 
talked of sending for another receiver of stolen goods, and the former 
represented the difficulty of getting rid of articles so purchased. He. 
admitted, however, that ho hail brought crucibles, and fluxes, .and 
scales and weights with him, so that any wrought vessels that might 
be presented to him for purchase would be made into what he called 
soup, or incited before he left the house, thu.s losing every mark by 
which they could be identified. The whole att’air was barely adjusted 
when some oue knocked at the door, and Mr. Ijcvi, putting by bis 
pocket-book, bade them come in. The figure tliat appeared w’as that 
of the landlord, who closed the door, and, walking slowly up to the 
table, said, .addressing Williams, “ I thought it just as well to tell 
you. Jack, that Harry Soames, the eoiistahle from Mallington, lias 
been over liere this afternoon, a.«kmg a number of questions about you, 
and whetber you had lately been seen in Sturton, and when—it’s no 
harm knowing, you know.” 

“ Oh ! no,” replied .lack Williams, in a careless tone; “if he asks 
again, give him my compliments, and tell him I shall lie very happy 
to sec him when lie calls. Perhaps 1 sliall call upon him some day.” 

The landlord laughed ivitli a meaning chuckle, and Alfred Latimer 
gave an intimation tliat it. was his intention to go to bed. 

“ Why, I’m going to bed, too,” said Mr. Oatton, “for I’m tired; but 
I'll send the chambermaid, sirand he went away. 

“ We must be ofl’ liefore daylight to-inorrow', Mr. Latimer,” said 
Williams, “ for it wouldn’t do for Soames to find you and me together. 
I’ll wake you in time, however;” and so they parted for the night. 


CHAPTKK Lll. 

To explain the canse of Harry Soames’s visit to Sturton, and his in¬ 
quiries for Jack Williams, we must now treat of a very uninteresting 
person, and his uninteresting history. On the Saturday, an hour after 
noon, the constable of Mallington received a summons to the house of 
Mr. Middleton, the magistrate, which, as the reader knows, is situate 
at the distance of about a mile and a lialf from the village. As he 
had a liking for the active exorcise of his profession, Mr. Soames 
trudged over willingly enough, and on presenting himself was kept 
for about a quarter of an hour in the hall, while voices were heara 
talking in the little noom at the side. At the end of tlmt period the 
door of that room cmened, and Miss Mathilda Martin' issued forth, 
while the voice of Sir. Middleton was heard to say, “ Thank you. Miss 
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Martin, thank you : I always was sure he was an impostor. I will look 
to it.” 

Miss Martin passed Mr. Soamos without deigning to speak to him ; 
and immediately after the constahlw was called to the preacnco of the 
magistrate, who, as he entered, inquired of the servant who ushered 
the man in, whether Sir Simon Upplestone had arrived. 

The servant answered in lire negative, and Mr. Middleton, seating 
himself again with an important air, remarked, “1 fear, Soamos, wo 
may he accused of neglect of our duty in suiforing this young man 
to remain so long in Mallington under such suspicious circum¬ 
stances.” 

' “ Is it Mr. Morton your worship waa talking of!” asked Soames. 

“ To*he sure,” answered Mr. Middleton: “ he is the only person to 
whom the terms 1 have used could apply. From various circum¬ 
stances, 1 have not the slightest doubt that he is neither more nor loss 
than a swindler, and will ultimately ho identified with the clerk who 
has absconded from London.” 

Harry Soamos scratched his head, and as Mr. Middleton was well 
aware that he W'as not a man dull of comprehension, he could not con¬ 
ceive what made the constable hesitate in this unwonted manner. He 
accordingly asked, “ What is the matter, Soames? ” 

“ AVhy, I was thinking, your worship,” said the constable, “that 
Gil)l)s could tell us more of the matter, if he liked.” 

“And who the devil is Qibbs?" asked Mr. Middleton solemnly. 

“ Why, the travelling perfumer man, your worship,” answered the 
constable. “ He who lias been down hero so long hanging about with 
his Fragrant llalm of Trinidad. He has let out to me more than 
once that he knows snmmut of Mr. Morton. Hut the difficulty will be 
to make him speak.” 

“ W'e’ll grant a warrant against him.” said Mr. Middleton. “He 
may he art and part in the offence for jiught we know.” 

“Bettor summons him as a witness, your honour,” said Soames. 
“A w.arrant would l)e a stopper, I should think.” 

“Perhaps it might,” replied the magistrate, sagaciously. “We 
will summons him as a witness. Get mo down ‘ Bum’s Justice,’ 
Soames. Tlicrc it stands. 1 expect Sir Simon Upplestone every mo¬ 
ment,” he continued, after having looked into tlie magistrate’s text¬ 
book for some minutes, “In the meantime you go down, and bring- 
up this man Gibbs. Tell Skinner to send some one to .act as onr clerk; 
and take measures to prevent this young vagabond from making ids 
escape.” 

“ Lord bless your worship !” replied Mr. Soames, “ho has been off 
from Mallinglon House over since early this morning.” 

Mr. Middleton looked aghast; hut Soames cons^d him tlic mo¬ 
ment after by informing him that lie had good reason to believe Mr. 
Morton was only over at Sturton, and then jiroeceded to execute his 
mission, which occupied rather more than an hour. „ 

He rctumod ivitli Mr. Oilihs, who came very unwillingly,' trying 
h.ard l)y tiie way to gather from the con8tal)le w.lvat tlie magistrates 
wanted. But Mr; Soames would not say a word, and Mr. Oilffis was 
ushered into the presence of- the two magistrates, perfectly ignorant of 
their object in sending for him. 
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'■Now, Mr. Gibbs,” said Sir Simon ITpplestone,'“tell us what you 
know of this matter?" 

“ I don’t know what the matter is, sir,” answered Mr. Gibbs. ‘‘ 1 
only know that the Fragrant Balm of Trinidad is incomparable in its 
qualities, nourishing and strengthening the hair, encouraging the 
growtli of eyebrows and whiskers, restoring the supreme ornament of 
the human person to a glossy black or brown hue, when it has become 
grey witli time or care, and invigomting and restoring the graceful 
natural curl, when, either by the cfl’ects of tropical climates, or-” 

'• i’ooh, pooh 1” said Mr. Middleton. “ Sir Simon, we must put the 
question in anot her form, and carry on the examination regularly. Now 
answer. Mr. Gibbs—^>’ 0 u know a person who calls liimself Morton?" 

“ 1 have that honour, sir,” replied Mr. Gibbs. . 

‘‘N(^ a great one, 1 fancy," rejoined the magistrate, who piqued 
himself upon saying smart things. "Now, answer me tjtiily, for we 
.'hall swear you to your deposition. Have you any reasoA for believ¬ 
ing that thi.s Mr. Morton, as he calls himself, is ever known by any 
other name 1” 

M r. Gibbs was confounded, and know not what to answer. He w'onld. 
have fain plunged into the Fragrant Balm of Trinidad, which, in diffi¬ 
cult circumstances, had often proved to him an invaluable resource. 
But in the present instance he did not know how to bring it in, and in 
tile confusion of the moment replied, " Perhaps 1 have.” 

“ Take that down," said Mr. Middleton, addressing one of Mr. Skin¬ 
ner's young men, who had come up to act as clerk. 

“Now, Mr. Giblis, what is the other name he goes by?” demanded 
Sir Simon Upplestone, bluntly. 

“ That I can’t exactly say,” replied Mr. Gibbs. 

“ ’Tis quite sufficient, Sir Simon,” said Mr. Middleton. " He may 
have half a dozen more aliases. His going by another name is a proof 
that he’s a swindler. He may call Iiimsclf colonel this, or lord that, 
or captain the other, hut what is that to us? Now, Mr. Gildis, 1 say 
again, answer truly. Did you ever sec this young man in any situation 
which would induce you to doubt his respectability, or know of ids 
frequenting bad characters, or,—or anytliing of the kind ? Itcmemhcr, 
we have good information, Mr. Gibbs." 

After some hesitation Mr. Gibbs replied, " Why, you see, sir, I came 
down here to sell the Fragrant Balm of Trinidad, which, if you will 
allow me to say, is one of the most sovereign-” 

“ Pooh ! no more of such nonsense,” cried Sir Simon Upplestone. 

" The question is very plain, Mr. Gihhs. Will you answer it or will 
you not ? There is such a tiling as contempt of court, sir, and com¬ 
pounding of felony.” 

“In one word, Mr. Gihhs,” added the other magistrate, “if you do 
not deal candidly with us, instead of allowing you to be a witness, we 
may treat you as an accessory.” 

All Mr. Gibbs’s firmness molted away at tlio throat, and, finding that 
the Fragrant Balm of Trinidad liad failed Iiim, he replied in a humble 
tone, “ Why, gentlemen, 1 was only going to tell you liow all the matter 
began; when first I oame here I was knocked down and robbed, and I 
am quite sure that 1 know the man who did it—a fellow well known in 
the,sc parts, called Jack Williams.” 
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“ The greatest rascal and poacher that ever lived,” cried Sir Simon. 

“Well, gcntlcmou, 1 liave watched him ever since as close as possi¬ 
ble,” eontinnod Mr. (iibbs, “ and !Ui 1 heanl a great deal of his hanging 
about Mallingtou Park, I used to go there of a night to see wliat he wa.s 
about. I always look a biace of bosom friends w'ith me, but still 1 
thought it best to keep out of his way, and so 1 used now and then to 
get up into a tree. Well, one night, wlicn 1 was in a boeeh, with low 
bmnchc.s, I saw him meet another man there, and have a long con¬ 
ference with him, though I could not hear wliat it was about: hut 1 saw 
that they often looked towards the place where 1 was, and I began to he 
in a lectio hit of a fright. At length tlicy parted, and when Williams 
took round to the other side of the wood, .as if to cut me off that wav. 
the other came straight up towards the tree where 1 had pcrciied my¬ 
self. Thinking that I should fare ill hetween both, 1 detormijed to 
give them leg bail, and, dropping down at ouec, I took to my heels 
across the park, only liaving just time to see that the one who was 
coming up was Mr. Morton.” 

“ Ho, ho!” cried Sir Simon Upplcstone. 

“Ah, ha!” cried Mr. Middleton; “and pray what night was that, 
Mr. Gibbs'!” 

“ Wa’n’t that the night that they tried to break into Mallingtou 
Halldemanded Harry Soames, who had remained in tlic room. 

“ Precisely,” answered Mr. Oihhs. 

“Well, I think, Mr. Simon, tlmt we have perfectly enough infonna- 
tion, with that which I communicated to you before, to justifv us in 
having this young man apprehended. Fill up a warrant, Mr. Masters.” 
he continued, turning to tlie clerk ; and then. addre.ssing Soames, he 
proceeded as follows;—“ You will get a horse at the Bagpipes, Soames. 
and ride over immediately to Sturton, where you will endeavour to find 
■out this Mr. Morton, who yon think is there. Y’ou can make strict 
inquiries ai'tcr .lack Williams too.” 

“ I should not wonder if this Morton were to como back here,” said 
the constable. 

“ Wc must tliink of some means of catching liim, if he does come,” 
said Mr. M iddleton; “ hut leave that to us, Soames, and he oti' to 
Sturton as fast as pos.4hle. Y'ou, Mr. Gihhs, hold yourself in rcadiiie.ss 
to attend and give evidence, whenever you may be called upon.” 


CHAPTEU LI II. 

Towanns six o’clock on Sunday morning, a gig, containing two indi¬ 
viduals, Jack AVilliams and Latimer, rolled out of the yard at tlic Bell 
Inn, at Sturton, and took the way towards Mallingtou. It wius still 
dark, for tliough a light lino of grey was to he seen in the sky, the sun 
had not risen high enough to give much light to the world, and the 
streets of the town, though it was generally a gay-looking, bustling 
place, looked dreary and deserted in the misty dawn. 

At length they came to the spot near which they knew the cave 
must be, and easily found their way to it. It seemed as if no step had 
passed its entrance since Latimer was last there. There was the 
blackened place where Uio tire had hecu, the broken bottles, the well- 
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polished hones. Nothinc: had been tonehed : and a iiihhit running out 
and making its way to its sandy burrow opposite, at the sound of his 
footstep, showed iiim tliat, at the in-csent moment, at least, the cave 
tvas tenantlesg. 

Then lie plunged into a wide abyss of wild and troublous thoughts. 
IVe will not attempt t o trace them, for it was a labyrinth without a clue, 
"one branching into another, as if interminably; Imt their nature, and 
that to which they tended, may bo judged by the words with which 
they closed, and wdiich he actually uttered in a murmur. ‘‘ It’s no 
use,” he said, “ it's no tise, I'm too far in now to go back, so why slionld 
I think of it !” and onco more approaching the mouth of the cave, he 
looked out and listened. ‘ 

At length a step sounded upon the path, and he drew hack, for he 
felt sure that it was not that of Williams. It was ligliter, quicker, 
more youthful ; but the instant after, as ho stood in the shadow, and 
looked out upon the trees, whieh eoueealed the entrance from the 
neighbouring path, he saw Malthy come round and approach his re¬ 
treat. Isot knowing liow iar Williatns luid confided in him, he retired 
to the hack of the hollow; but wlicn the man came near the mouth, it 
became apparent to Alfred Latimer that llte otlier was seeking him, 
for Jtalthy set down a liaskct with wdiich lie was hiirdcncd. and looketl 
in, saying, “ D—n It! iie is not hero. Williams .said he must be hero 
long ago.” 

“Ah ! Malthy, is that you'!” said the young man, advancing. “Is 
Williams coming 1” 

“I’resently,” replied Malthy. “He's gone to see Tom Brown; hut 
be sent me up with this basket for you, as he thought, you miglit want 
your breakfast, having had none wlicn you left Sturton.” 

“I could have waited,” replied ,'\lfrcd Ltitimer. making his way into 
the basket: “but I’m devilish iiungry, it is true.” 

“Take care, take care,” cried Malthy; “there's n, powder-flask 
underneath; lor he says that, yoit did not bring any with your 
pi.stols.” 

‘•They arc loaded,” answ'crcd Alfred Latimer, with a nod of tlio 
head ; “ and I don’t think any man w ho stands two shots bom them 
v. ill ever have to stand another.” 

“Ay; hut it's always as well to be ready and prepared," answered 
Malthy. “ A man’s hand shakes sometimes, you know.” 

• “I don't think mine will,” answered Alfred Jjatimor; “ Imt what the 
mischief is tliis!” 

“ Some black crape for your faces, that’s all,” replied the other. 

•• .'Vy, tijion my soul! that’s well thought of,'’ said the young gentle¬ 
man. “ L'nder this they won’t easily know one. Oh, here’s the brandy 1 
Bill, will you lake a glassl” 

“No, I thank you,” answ-ered Malthy. “I'll he off to Mallington. 
again. I’ve got the horse and gig to see after, and I’m to bring them 
up to the back of the wood at cloven. Good-day, Mr. Latimerand 
he turned back through the wood, leaving the young gentleman once 
more alone. • 

There had been something dry and bitter in Iiis manner, which 
.Ufred Latimer did not altogether like, and vague apprelicnsious began 
to take possession of him. “WUliam,s lias trusted him too tar,” he 
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thought. "I should not wonder if he were to peach, and get us all 
into a trap. He was always a pitiful scamp, though a devilish good 
boxer. At all events, I’m sure, if he were hard up ho would turn king’s 
evidence, and hang us all.” 

In these pleasant reveries he passed another hour, till at length 
Williams himself appeared, and Alfred Latimer at once communicated 
to him the suspiciona which Maltby’s manner had inspired. His com¬ 
panion, however, easily quieted him on that score, saying that the 
youth was a little sulky on account of the quarrel they had had some 
days before; but that he would not peach for his own sake, as then he 
would lose all the money he was to have ; and as to his turning king's 
• evidence, he might do what ho liked, for they would bo out of the 
country before that could do them any harm. 

These assurances satisfied Alfred Latimer; but, nevertheless, the 
passing of that day was long and tedious. They sometimes talked, 
but more frequently remained plunged in deep fits of silence, meditat¬ 
ing the coming hour; but Williams was well plea.sed to sec tliat, though 
his young companion had become unnaturally grave and stem, there 
was no sign of wavering, no apparent hesitation, not even a thought ot 
shrinking from the enterprise before them. 

Thus they saw noon and evening pass, and gradually the sun went 
down, leaving the sky all red and glowing for full half an hour after 
he had sunk. All then became darkness; the stars, indeed, appearing- 
first faint and then brighter, but the air below in the valley by the river 
becoming somewhat dull and misty as the sun disappeared. 

“ Tom Brown can’t be long now',” said Williams at length. '■ I'll go 
out and see if he be comingand accordingly he walked away into the 
wood, while Latimer remained with Ms head resting on his haml, and 
his eyes half closed. It would have been a sad dark spectacle, if one 
could have looked into his bosom at that moment. Suddenly he rose, 
went up to the basket, and drawing forth the bottle of brandy, set i, to 
his lips. He look a long draught, and had scarcely done when Wil¬ 
liams and the rufiSan from the common came into the cave. 

“ Wc must wait an hour or two yet,” said the former. “Tom iierc 
tells me, sir, that there arc a number of the good folks about, and that 
Edmonds is out with his men, scouring all the place round; so wc must 
be still. When does the moon rise, Tom'i” 

“ She’s up now, only you can’t see her for the hill,” replied the 
ruffian. 

“Ay! but at what hour docs she come up 1” asked Williams. “I 
BOO she has risen plain enough, by the light, but I want to know what 
o’clock it isl” 

“Oh! about ten,” answered Alfred Latimer; “but if you wait a 
little you’ll bear Mallington clock strike.” 

A few minutes after the clock was heard to strike ten, and it wan 
then agreed to wait another hour, in order that all might be still, and 
the sober folks of the neighbourhood retired to rest. 

Eleven struck, and then, taking some keys, the powder-fladc, and an 
iron bar out of the basket, with hardly a word spoken, they issued out 
into the wood, threaded the narrow paths, approached the scene ol 
their destined crime from tjie side of Wenlodt Common, and paused 
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for an instant close to the Park. A fevr irords of final arrsn.ijemont 
then paused, one by one they leaped the wall, and Alfred Latimer 
stood within Mallmgton Park. 


CHAPTER Llir. 

On the night of the Sunday which we have been lately speaking of, 
good old Mrs. Chalkc, the housekeeper at Mallington Hall, as she sat 
before the fire, was in anything but a merry or even a tranquil mood. 
There was some wind stirring, and occasionally the panelling cracked, 
or the tall window rattled ; and whenever such was the case, the good 
old lady started and looked round, expecting to sec neither ghost nor 
hobgoblin, but some more terrible apparition still, of flesh and blood, 
•■irmcd with cold steel and leaden bullets against the scanty remains of 
life which yet were hors. Once, when the gust was more vehement 
than ordinary, and, like an importunate beggar, clamoured loudly for 
admittance, she suddenly stretched out her hand, and seized the boll, 
forgetting that the giri, who was her only companion in the house, 
could render her but little cffccliial assistance ; or, perhaps, thinking 
that if she was to he murdered, she had bettor be so in the presence of 
respectable witnesses. 

Though the gust died away, good Mrs. Chalkc still held the hell-rope 
in her hand; and, at length, after some consideration, she gave it a 
gentle pull. In a minute or two after, a quick pair of foot were heard 
coming along the passage, and the honsemaid appeared, with a face of 
agitation and alarm, as if she expected to behold some horrible spec¬ 
tacle. In fact, the nerves of both the poor women had been siidly 
shattered by the late attempt upon the house. 

‘‘ What o’clock is it, Sally '!” asked Mrs. Chalke, turning to the house¬ 
maid. 

“ Lord ha’ mercy, ma’am ! ” exclaimed tlie latter, “ I thought some¬ 
thing was the matter; and, though I must he about the place, I fool 
quite in a twitter as soon as ever I am left alone. Then those long 
passages frighten me out of my life, every time I go through them.” 

Sally had not answered the housekeeper's inquiry, however, and Mrs. 
Chalke repeated it, obtaining for a reply the information, tliat it was a 
quarter past ten by the clock in the kitchen. 

‘•Dear me!” exclaimed the housekeeper, “wliat can make Mr. 
Edmonds so late 1 I hope nothing hits happened to him.” 

“Oh! I dare say not, ma’am,” rejoined Sally. “You know lie's 
always out long on Sunday nights; for he says that bad characters are 
always more about then than on any other day.” 

“ That’s what I am afraid of,” replied Mrs. Chalke; “and, while he's 
looking after the game, wo might all h^ivo our throats cut.” 

’■ Dear me, ma’am! don’t talk so,” said Sally; “ I declare you make 
my blood quite cruddlo. 1 haven’t slept awdnk one blessed night since 
those fellows tried to break in; and I dare say they would murder me 
first, all along of myhaving been the one to ring the alarum-bell, 
which spoiled their sport.” 

“Ho; they would murder me first, for the keys,” said Mrs. Chalke, 
jealous of the dignity of her office; “ and, besides, I dare say they 
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know nothing about who rung the hell. It must he a terrible thing to 
have one’s throat cut.” 

Just at that moment the bell rang sharply, and both the good women 
started, and both screamed : after which, it suddenly struck Sally that 
it must be Edmonds himself, who had slept at the house constantly 
since the night of the attack. Communicating this supposition to - 
Mrs. Chalke, she hurried to the door, while the housekeeper followed,'' 
with a flat ciindlcstick in her hand, laying strong injunctions on her 
companion not to turn key, or draw bolt, till they had ascertained who 
was the visitor, 

“Who’s there?” exclaimed Sally, putting her mouth down to the 
lotk. 

“Who’s there?” cried Mrs. Chalke; adding, as a caution to the 
maid, “ don’t put your head there, girl; he might shoot you through 
the key-hole.” 

Almost at the same moment, however, the wcll-knoum voice of 
Edmonds answered, “ It’s I, Sally; let us in,”—and joyfully the door 
was opened, and poor Edmonds, with a face haggard and worn, both 
with bitter care and fatigue, entered the hall. 

“ Dear me, Mr. Edmond.s,” said Mrs. Chalke, “ I’m so glad to see you. 

1 began to think you wouldn’t come to-night, and we were in such a 
trepidation.” 

“ Oh ! you need not have been afraid,” replied the park-keeper; 

“ you might be sure I would come, Mrs. Chalke. It’s a duty to my 
employer; and I won’t fail in my duty, whoever docs. But I thought 
it beat to take a longer round to-night with my men than usual; for 
1 hoard about six o’clock, from Blaekmore, the gardener, that he had 
seen some follows, of whom I have strong suspicions, driving this way 
from Sturton, this morning. I could find nobody, however. I am 
very tired, for I’ve gone good twelve miles, besides my walk in the 
morning. I wonder what tires me so soon; but one breaks down like 
an old tree. First goes one branch, and then another; and each leaves 
a gap, where the weather pours in, and rots the whole core.” 

While ho thus spoke, he paused in the hall, addressing the begin¬ 
ning of his speech to the housekeeper, and ending it apparently to 
himself, with his eyes fixed upon the stone pavement, and his head 
bent forward, in an attitude of melancholy thought. He looked sad, 
and somewhat wild; and Mrs. Chalke, remarking the expression of 
his countenance, and thinking that the weight of his sorrows must- 
have been greatly aggravated by corporeal fatigue, begged him to come 
into her sitting-room, and take a glass of ale, and something to eat. 

“ Thank you, ma’am, thank you,” said Edmonds, " I will come and 
sit down a bit, and perhaps take a jug of’becr, for I am weary and 
thirsty; but I can’t cat anything, for I have no stomach now. I shall 
go to bed soon, for I hope to sleep to-night. It’s a long time since I 
slept.” 

'rho good lady, however, when once ho was seated by her fire, and 
the jug of strong ale, with which she intended to strengthen both the 
inner and the outer man, placed beside him at Ere table, attempted to 
while away the time by asking questions, although, to say sooth, 
Edmonds was very little inclined for conversation. It is a mistake, 
however, that many people make, who think that they can wean us 
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from our sorrows by calling our mere words to indifferent topics. As 
well might they think to relieve a mother’s mind by hiking her on 
some trifling errand from the cradle of her sick babe. The heart and 
the thoughts are still with our sorrows, whatever subject may employ 
our tongues. 

She was still going on in the same strain, when suddenly, with 
a great start, she exclaimed, “ (loodness gracious! whafs that <■ llidn't 
you hear a step'!” 

The next instant the cause of the phenomenon she had remaikej 
became evident by Sally putting in her head, and inquiring, 
“ Wouldn’t you like a toast with your beer, sir?" 

“ How can you frighten one so, girl'i” cried lira. Chalke, in a pctu ’ 
lant tone; “ I declare I thought it was the robbers broke in.” ’ 

’• No, I thank you, Sally,” replied Udmonds; “ but haven’t you any 
common beer. This ale is too strong.” 

“ There is not a drop in the house, sir,” replied the housemaid; 
“ but as to its being too strong, it will do you no harm. It’s every drop 
of it pure m.alt and hops. Home made, 1 can assure you, just before 
my lord died.” 

These hast words threw Edmonds into a new fit of meditation. 
“Ay,” he said Uioughlfully, “it was a bad day for Mallington Hall 
when he died ; things have gone wrong ever since, and ivo never know, 
you sec, Mrs. Chalke, what it is to have a good thing till we lose it. A. 
good master is a good thing, and he was a good master, for he was al- 
Avays very reasonable, and inclined to do what was right and proper, 
when people told him how." 

“Well, 1 hope this young gentleman will be as good as he,” said 
Mrs. Chalke. “ When do you think he’ll take possession, Mr. Ed¬ 
monds'!” 

“ I don’t know, I don’t knoiv,” answered Edmonds; “ 1 toll you, my 
good dame, you are mistaken. l am just as ignorant about all these 
things as you arcand Mrs. Chalke, finding that she could make 
nothing of him, rose, saying, “ Well, now you are come I shall go to 
bed and sleep in peace. I shouldn’t have winked an eye all night if 
you hadn’t been hero. You hail better have your gun with youin your 
room—there it stands in the corner. Don’t forget it, there's a good 
man, for if they wore to get hold of it they might blow all our brains 
out.” 

“ No fear, no fear,” answered Edmonds, turning his back to the fire. 

“ There is nobody to be afraid of within five milo.s, unless they bo in 
Mallington, and there arc sharp eyes looking out for them there too. 
You may rest quietly enough—nobody will disturb your sleep.” 

“■She has no daughter!” continued the poor park-keeper, murmuring 
to himself, as soon as Mrs. Chalke was gone. “ 1 wish 1 were dead, 
though |t is a sin to say so, with all the blessings that Cod has still 
given £e. 1 ivish 1 could think of other things; ” and after pressing 

his hand upon his brow for a moment, he took up the jug of beer 
again and emptied it at a draught. 
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CHAPTEK LIV. , 

Alfhed Latimek, as we have seen, sprang over the paling, and stood 
within the enclosure of Mallington Park. When he had done -.so he 
gazed around him for an instant, and a sudden change came over his 
countenance. It seemed to him as if he had awakened in a moment 
from a dream, as if all that had passed during the last week had hcen 
a troublous vision, and that now for the first time he unclosed his eyes 
jlo the reality. 

It was an awful moment, hut it was quickly over, for Willi.ams al¬ 
most instantly touched his arm, saying, “ Come along, what are you 
stopping for'! You are not going to show the white feather now?” 

The young man merely replied, “Oh, no!” and followed him in¬ 
stinctively through the nearer trees, across the warren, and towards 
the hack of Mallington Hall. Often had he trod those fiaths, often 
had he traversed those woods in happier days. Sometimes ho had 
watched for Lucy there, occasionally with angry feelings at her delay, 
occasionally with the natural impatience of an eager .and impetuous 
spirit; ' ' ’ ' 

thought to he such a hurdon as it seemed during the next five minutes. 
His only resource was to fly from thought. “ Show the wdiitc feather!” 
ho repealed to himself more than once. “No I that’s out of the ques¬ 
tion ;■ hut I wish I had not got into this husincss. There’s no u.sc 
thinking of it, however. Here I am, and it must he doneand, ad¬ 
vancing to Williams’s side, he asked him something in a whisper. 

“ Hush!” said the rohher; “ I thought I heard a whistle and creep¬ 
ing slowly on for about a quarter of a mile further, he looked out into 
the more open part of the park. At some two or three hundred yards 
distance was a large clump of old elms, in advance of another portion 
of the wood, anel Williams thought he saw something underneath 
them. After waiting for a minute he whispered to his companion.s, 
“Bo ready to be oft like a shot 1” and then ventured a low whistle. It 
was answered the next minute, and the form of a man came out into 
the moonlight, then retreated again, and was lost to the eye. 

“That was like Malthy, wasn’t it?” inquired Williams; and the 
gruIT A'oice of the man Brown replied, “ Ay, that's he,” 

Aftcra short pause the whistle was repeated, and Williams ohservod, 
“ He is coming round. We must show him where wo arc.” Thus say¬ 
ing ho uttered another whistle, to which there wars a reply somewhat 
nearer than before. 

“Did you expect him here asked Alfred Hatimer. “ I thought he 
was to bring up the gig to the comer of the park.” 

“ Ay, but he was to let me know if ho heard anything fresh,” was the 
answer; and, a iew moments after, they plainly heard a rustle in the 
wood, and the fall of a footstep. Williams quietly drew forth a pistol; 
hut the next instant Malthy's voice was heard inquiring, “ Where are 
you, Williams?” ' 

“ Here, here ! ” answered the other. “ Is there any danger ahead ? ” 

“ No !” answered Alalthy. doming up. “ They are all gone quietly to 
bed; for I've been watching for this last half hour, and saw the lights 
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put out in the different rooms; hut I thought you’d like to know tliat 
Edmonds sleeps at the house every night; so that unless you get hold 
of him first you may have a devil of a work.” 

“■ Ah !” said Williams, “ how did you hear that, Bill V 

'■ AVhy, it was old Blackmore told me,” answered the young man. 
'• I went down this evening to ask where his son was, for he’s never 
come hack, and the old man took it kind, and was more civil than 
ordinary.” 

Perhaps it isn’t true,” said AVilliams. 

“ Oh ! yes it is,” rejoined the other, “fori, w'cnt up afterwards to Mo¬ 
ther Witherton at the lodge, and 1 found out from her that Edmonds 
sleeps in the little room near the library, where ho can hear both ways 
wlrnt’s going on at each side of the house.’’ 

“He slian’t hoar mo till he sees me,” answered Jack Willi.ams, wdth a 
laugh; '■ hut we must make him fast first, that’s clear. Have you got 
'he flint and steel, Brown I W’e may as well light the dark lantern, as 
Jherc’s likely to bo more work than we thought.” 

A flint and steel w'cre soon produced, and the dark lantern was 
opened, lighted, and closed again. 

'• Now, Bill, nm and get the gig; (piiek, for 1 am determined this 
.shall go through to-night,” continued Williams. 

” 1 ladn’t you better cro.-!s the water with the pimt, and start from 
^ lie Ollier side'! ” asked Malthy : “ I left it there on purpose. 'I’liere 
arc some i cojile still about at .Mallington, and if 1 go rattling over 
ilie bridge intlie gig 1 sliall be sure to have lolks looking at me.” 

“Tlial’s true,” answered Williams; “ and you’re right. Master Bill. 
You can bring it down at the end of (he lane, and then nobody shall 
see it come or go.” 

This being agreed ujion, Malthy slunk away tlirough the woods 
again, and his three companioms crept silently and stealthily on 
towards Mallington Hall. M^hea they had reached the point of the 
wood nearest to the mansion they pau.scd once more, and gazed over 
the whole building. All was dark, no window' showed a light, and, 
proceeding from one detached tree to another, they approached nearer 
and more near, till they were close to the outbuildings and enclosed 
courts at the hack of the bouse. 

A large old w'alnut-tree grew near the wall, and stretched its long 
and rugged arms over into Die stable-yard, and, once under ite 
branches, their proceedings were quick and easy. IVilliams swarmed 
up the tree in a minute, walked along one of the thick oTerhan,ging 
boughs, and reached the top of the wail. He then aided his two com¬ 
panions to mount, and jumped lightly down upon a pile of straw and 
rubhi.sh below. The other two descended as rapidly and noiselessly, 
and then, taking their way across the court, they approached a small 
door in the main building. Jack Williams had laid his schemes well. 
-Aj.plying the false key to the lock, he turned it with little or no 
sound, and then, feeling for the latch, he raised it, pushed the door 
open, and listened. Every one held their breath ; but all was as silent 
;is the grave, and fuming the shade of the lantern W’illiams and his 
companion looked in. • Nothing was seen, however, fh.at could alarm 
them. A long narrow stone jiassage, with one or two empty tubs 
lying against the wall, was all that they saw, and Alfred llatimcr 
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having now plunged fully in, and knowing that all chance of retreat 
was out of the question, -whispered to Williams. 1 will show you the 
way; I know it -well, and can find it in the dark, so you had better 
shade the lantern again.” 

“Not, yet,” said Williams, in the same tone; “wo may stumble over 
some of those d—d things in the passages. There is no one hero to 
see, and in the great hall we shall get the moonlight through the 
tvindows.” 

Without reply, Alfred Latimer passed him and went on, drawing 
one of the pi.stols from his pockets, however, and eoekingit. 

“ He's a bold young devil ! " munuured Jack Williams to himself as 
"ho followed, while Tom Brown came behind in silence. Thus pro- 
ceodihg they reached the end of that passage, turned into another at 
the loft, and mounted three or four steps, for the house was built upon 
an irregular foundation. They then pa.sscd between the kitchen and 
seivantV hall, the butler’s pantry, and what was called the still room, 
beyond which came a pair of folding-doors covered with. baize, and 
having a stone staircase on the left liand. Here, however, they were 
brought to a sudden slop, for the folding-doors were bolted on tlie 
other side; and Alfred Latimer propo.sed to load them by the stone 
stairs, and the corridor ahovc, down the great staircase, to the room 
wliere poor Hdmouds slept. 

“ Let us put the crape over our faces first,” said Williams, “ for 
there's no need of Ids knowing who wo arc.” 

This was soon done; and Allred Latimer, when he gazed, through 
the dull veil which was spread over his eyes and fastened behind hit 
head, at the counlonancos of his two companions, similarly disguised, 
fancied Unit it was impossible any one should recognise them. Then, 
after having taken ofl' tlioir shoes, the whole party mounted the stairs 
quietly, and, passing along the corridor, descended by the great stair¬ 
case to tlie hall. All was still, silent, and tranquil; but when, passing 
through a passage at the back of the library, they approached a door 
at the end. they thought they lieard a noise, and stopped. 

As they listened, the hard regular breathing of some one in a pro¬ 
found sleep was hoard, and Williams whispered, “He’s as sound as a 
hedgehog; but if he should wake, is there any other door to the 
room ! ” 

“ Hone that I know of,” answered Latimer, without raising his 
voice. 

“ Then I’ll soon send this one in if it should be fastened,” rejoined 
Williams. “ Here, Tom, hold the lantern while wo try.” 

Poor Edmonds, however, had not taken the trouble to lock bis door, 
and it opened easily at the first touch. ’The light of the lantern 
spread faintly round the chamber, showing Edmonds as ho lay on the 
half-tester bed at the oUicr side of the room, partly but not wholly 
undressed, with his head pillowed on his arm, and still asleep. The 
slight sound of the opening door did not fully awaken lum; but 
cither that (h the light of the lantern caused liim to turn somewliat 
on the bed. At this movement Williams suddenly drew a rope from 
his pocket, and sprang forward. Alfred Laliu'cr followed, and both 
threw themselves upon the-poor fellow, as ho was starting up. Ho 
-was, as we have said, a iioii crful man, and ho struggled for an instant 
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vehemently with his assailants; but it was in vain; and before he- 
could put forth his strength, he was overpowered, ami his armi 
pinioned tightly behind. Not a word was spoken on leither part; for 
Edmonds well kneiv that it was useless to call for help, and the other 
two were not anxious that their voices should be heard. When the 
struggle was over, the park-keeper stood before his tw'o opponents, 
gai'ing upon them sternly, while Alfred Latimer pushed the crape 
farther up over his forehead, from which it had been partly removed, 
and Williams laughed low, though his triumph was more that he had 
succeeded without unnecessary violence, than that he had overcome in 
a contest where the odds were so greatly on his side. The man Bro-wji, 
remained dully at the door, wdth the lantern in one hand and pisiol 
in the other, quite ready to u.so the latter, if by any chance Edmonds 
had obtained even a temporary advantage. 

“Well, my men, well!” exclaimed the park-keeper at length; but 
then Buddcnl)’ he stopped, and, after a brief pause, added—“ But it’s of 
no use—the game’s up. It signifies not saying a word. I’m helpless 
now.” 

Neitlicr Williams nor Alfred Latimer replied, but the former drew 
the latter aside, and whispered— “ Stay you here and keep guard over 
him, sir. I can trust you, and you can trust me. But we cannot ho 
sure of Brown, if our eyes are off him; and ho is not unlikely to kick 
at our going over the house alone. “ Will you stay 

He .spoke eagerly and anxiously, and though the young man would 
rather have had a share in anything more active, he replied,—“ Well, 
I will stay ; but do not be long. 1 should not wonder if all this noise 
had awakened (ho women.” 

“No fear!” answered Williams; “butI will light you the candle 
firstand taking iipEdmonds’s candlestick, he carried it to the lauteru, 
saying to Brown, “ Come, my lad, we will go, while he remains on 
guard.’ 

“ Come along,” answered Brown, in a louder tone than needful; and 
leaving the captive and his guard together, the two hurried up the 
stairs to the top of the house. Williams had already made himsolt 
aware of the room in which the old housekeeper slept, and he was not 
long in finding it; but as he went he looked round for the rope of the 
alarum-bell, which ho at length found passing down the wall of the 
corridor through the flooring to the story below. 

“ Stand fast by that, Tom,” he said; “ and if the other woman 
comes, seize her tight.” 

He then advanced to the door, and turned the handle; but it was 
locked, and a voice immediately demanded, in the accents of terror, 
“ Who's there'!” 

“ It’s I—Edmonds,” said the man, counterfeiting tlie park-keeper’s 
voice; l)ut, without waiting for reply, ho set his broad shoulder agtiinst 
the slight door, stretched his foot out to the other side of the narrow 
passage, and with this purchase pushed will all his strength. There 
came immediately a crushing sound, as of breaking wood, and then a 
shrill scream, evidently from two voices.” 

“ Here, Tom I” exekimod Williams, “they arc both in here, bring 
the light and he applied his strength again, with another effort, and 
the door ■was burst violently into the room. 
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Another shriek instantly succeeded; hut Williams exclaimed 
fiercely, “ Silence ! or you shall pay for it with your lives. No one is 
going to hurt you, if yon keep still; but, if either of you say a word, 
J will blow your brains out. Have you got any cord !” he continued, 
turning to his companion. “Tie that one, wliile 1 do the same for 
thisand, calmly and deliberately, he fastened the housemaid’s arms 
behind her, while Brown did the same office for the terrified old 
housekeeper. 

“ Now, bring them along into another room,” said Williams. “ This 
door won’t keep them in; and, if they get out they'll 1(6 at the bell 
.somehow.” 

“1 yon’t, indeed, Mr. Robber,” sobbed poor Mrs. Chalkc; “ take all 
I have, and spare my life. I’ll do nothing at all, but be as quiet as a 
mouse.” 

“Silence!” said Williams, sternly; “bring them along—wc’ll make 
sure of them and, dragged through the passage, the two trembling 
women wore taken to a room looking to the park side of the house, 
where they were thrust in, and the door locked. 

This done, they both hurried down the first flight of stairs, io the 
largo corridors and spacious rooms of the best sleeping-floor. 

“ The room at the end ! ” said Williams, thoughtfully,—“ it must, be 
that one just over where the man slept;” and, walking straight fonv.-ird 
to (he end of the long passage, which ran between a long range of 
bed-chambers on cither side, with occasional intervals to .admit the 
light from the west, he paused opposite to a strong pl.atcd door, at the 
further extremity. 

“ Here it is!” he said, holding (he lantern to the heavy lock. “ It 
will he no easy job to get in, I fancy—I’ll try the picklocks first, how¬ 
ever.” 

Thus saying, he took out the hunch of keys from his pocket. ; .and. 
after several efforts, the holt of the lock was forced hack. To the .sur¬ 
prise of both (he men, however, the door remained fast; and, on fur¬ 
ther examination, they discovered another key-hole higher up. t)a 
that the picklocks proved incfl’ectnal, and the small bar of steel which 
Williams had brought with him was next employed. Pressed between 
the' door and the post, it soon wrrenched back a part of the iron plating 
and tore off a portion of the wood. A largo splinter was then forced 
away, showing the lock firmly shot into the plate opposite; hut, with 
the swallow-tailed end of the crow, Williams contrived to push it hack 
and then pulled the door open with ease. A number of large chests, 
banded w'ith iron, stood before them ; but thc.se offered no serious im¬ 
pediment. Some wore opened with the skeleton kcj-s, others broken 
into with the crow-bar; and a far greater quantity of gold and silver 
■*vas exposed to their eyes, than even their greedy hopes bad ventured 
to expect. 

“ There, give me the bags,” cried Williams; “ he has got some more 
bclew, run and fetch them. We will only fake what is most worth 
while, for there is more here than w'e can carry.” 

“ Let us take all we can,” said Brown ; “ I can cany a good deal, 
and we may as well fill our pockets and the bags too;” and thus say¬ 
ing, he thrust his hand iiito a box, where a number of guineas ap¬ 
peared piled up in regular rows. 
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“ Hark ! ” cried Williams, suddenly; and, at the same moment, the 
report of a pistol rang through the hovise. Williams snatched up the 
lantern, and, hurrying out, both ran down staiis as fast as they 
could. 


CHAPTER EV. 

We must now return to the room below, where we left Alfred Latimer 
.ind Edmonds, the park-keej)er, in order to expljiin the cause of that 
unexpected souml, which disturbed Williams and his companion in 
tlicir course of pillage. No task, perhaps, could have been inljicted 
upon the unha])py young man, more painiiil than that which he had. 
undertaken to periorm. Activity was, at that moment, a need—it was 
the only veil which could hide from his own eyes the sight of what he 
had beeome. He felt that he was a felon—tluit the barrier had fallen 
hehind him, which for ever excluded him from a return to society-- 
that all he had done before was light and venial, comp.ared with the. 
deed of that night. But he would fain have hurried on in any course, 
to avoid I'cHection ; he would even liave willingly plunged into now 
crimes, to escape from the d.ark impression of tiie one he had com- 
iuitted. it may seem strange that such should lie the effect of rc- 
uiorse; luit such is always the case, when remorse is without repent- 
iiuce. Remorse, without repentance, is despair. Such was that which 
Alfred Latimerfelt. He never thought of his offence to Ood. He was 
conscious of guilt; but he looked to no repentance—^to no atonement 
—to no reformation. It was in relation to its effects upon himself, 
that lie considered the crime he had committed; and, in the spirit of 
C ain, lie was ready to insult the Almighty bj'any now crime, from the 
very sense of the depth to which he had fallen. The liardening of the 
lieart, which so frequently follows wickedness, is surely a natural part 
-.if its puni.shment. 

Ay,” lie thought, “ curse him ! If it had not lieen for him, I should 
Hut have been what I now am; 1 should never have done this thing. 
If ho had not refused to let me marry Lucy, when i offered honour- 
aldy, .ali would liavo been right. My mother might have made a piece 
of work at first, but that would have soon blown by, and Louisa would 
have helped us. And now, what has come of his cursed obstinacy'? 
Here, I shall very likely got hanged, and I dare say lie would help to 
• onvict me. I wonder if he suspects anything'! He looks at me 
devilisli hard. 

He longed to question the poor fellow, but did not dare; though he 
tlioiight, once or twice, that ho could disguise his voice, so as not to 
.soiiiui familiar to Edmonds's cars. He hesitated, however, standing 
ball-way between the bed and the door, with the cocked pistol in his 
band. 

After waifing thus for a few miinites, while Edmonds remained 
"■itiing on the edge of the bed, fJierc came a crash, as of breaking 
wood, and then ascreifm. Voices were next heard speaking, and then, 
some shrieks, louder aitd more distinct than before. Edmonds started 
up, and advanced a step, exclaiming, “ The bloody villains are hurting, 
the poor women—a set of scoundrels!” 
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Alfred Latimer pointed the pistol at him, saj ing, in a feigned voice 
“ Keep back, or I’ll blow your brains out! ” and Kdmonds paused, witi; 
his eyes fixed upon him, longing to spring forward and wrench the 
weapon from his hands; but feeling how vain would be the attempt, 
with his pinioned arms. The shrieks ceased, and all that could be 
heard was the sound of several voices speaking—some in the tones of 
supplication; some in those of menace or command. A woman's' 
tongue, however, could be distinguished: and, as if relieved, the park 
keeper sat down a;;ptin, and bent his head thoughtfully. 

Shortly after, steps were heard above, and then, after a pause, came 
again a grating crash just over their heads, and tlicn a dull cre.aking 
souiifl, as of a door moving on hinges long disused. I'klraonds sccme(i 
uneasy, and moved once or twice upon the side of the bed. 

“They have broken into the plate-room,” he said at length, looking 
at Alfred Latimer again ; “that's what they came for; but they’ll al! 
be hanged, that's one comfort.” 

The young man gazed at him fiercely, but remained silent; and aftoi 
a minute or two had elapsed, during which time the various sounds of 
moving and breaking into the chests were heard, the park-keeper 
spoke ag.ain—“They’ll .all bo hanged,” he repeated, “for they are ali 
known, and will be caught before to-morrow’s over.” 

“1)0 you mean to say you know them, fool !” demanded Latimer, in 
a feigned voice. 

“ To be sure I do,” replied Edmonds, rising, and confronting him 
boldly. “ It is you who are the fools, to think that a trumpery piece 
of crape would hide you.” 

Alfred Latimer trembled, but it was not with fear. “ Who are they 
then!” he demanded, grasping the pistol tighter in his hand. 

“ Why, Williams and the ruffian Brown,” replied Edmonds at once. 

“And I,” said Alfred Latimer, in a very loiv tone, “who am I T’ 

“1 know you well enough,” answered the park-keeper, in a voici; of 
deep sadness, “ I wish to lieaven I didn’t.” 

“Speak!” said the young man, “who am I!” 

“Why, one, bad as I believed him, whom I never thought to see at 
work like this,” replied Edmonds; “the destroyer ol my child.” 

The young man instantly raised the pistol as if to shoot him; but 
the sturdy park-keeper’s eyes did not even wink, and he continued t'> 
gaze upon him sternly. Suddenly the youth dropped the muzzle 
again, saying, with an ill-fcignod laugh, “ You are mistaken. Yon have 
seen me often, I know, but I am not the man you think. 1 am—1 
could tell you who; but I won’t.” 

"It’s no use, Mr. Latimer,” answered Edmonds; “it's no use at all. 

1 know you just as well as if your face were uncovered. I wish (d 
H eaven, I say, that I did not. You looked just now as if you were 
going to shoot me. 1 don't care a straw if you do. You have broken 
my noart, and made life-a load; so finish all by taking it if you 
will.” 

The young man stared at him for an instant; then strode up to hi,-;' 
side, and grasped him with his left luind by the shoulder, saying, in 
his natural voice, but low and stem, “ Will you swear, so help you God, 
not to betray me?—will you, for Lucy’s sake, if not for mine 1” 

“No !” replied Edmonds, in a resolute tone. “I think you as great 
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a villain as ever lived, and far worse than the other two. Why should 
f punish them and not you ? ’ 

Will you swear to give no information till this lime to-morrow 
night'(■’ asked Alfred Latimer, with a shaking voice. “Will yon 
.swear, man—will you swear 1 for if not you must die, and my hand 
must stop your tongue.” 

Kdmonds p,aused a single instant; hut the next, his own stout heart 
called him coward even for that brief hesitation. “No,” he said, “I 
will not. I will do my duty at onee, and directly. I will neither tell 
a lie. nor consent to rohhery, for any man on earth.” 

“But till to-morrow night.” repeated Alfred Latimer, raising the 
pistol to the man's head. “Will you swear, till to-moiTow nightJ” 

“No, I won’t,” replied the park-keeper, setting his teeth close. 
“Make yourself a murderer if you will, as well as a robber and a 
deceiver.” 

The finger was pressed hard upon the trigger—the cock of the pistol 
fell: there was a flash and a report, and poor Edmonds staggered for¬ 
ward. “Oh, tied !—Lucy ! ’ ho cried, and then fell forward upon the 
floor, with his feet heating the ground convulsively for a niomeut, after 
which all was still. 


CHArTEB LVI. 

Ti.'u moment Williams entered ho stopped short, gazing at the dead 
man ; and Alfred Latimer instantly stepped np to him, saying, in a 
low tone, “ I could not help it. Ho drove me to do it.” 

“ Speak out, speak outcried Williams. “There's no use of whis¬ 
pering now. He can't hear you, man, that's clear enough. I'd have 
given a great deal, though, that this had not happened. What did he 
do" 

“ He told mo that ho knew us all, anxl that he would inform.” 

“ That might he all stuff,” replied AVilliams, with a stern brow. “ I 
don't think he could know us.” 

“Ay, hut he named every one of us.” answered Alfreil Liilimcr, 
eager to palliate the deed even to hi.s ruffian companions. “ 1 could 
scarcely got him to name me, though ho mentioned you and Brown 
outright iit first. But he told me who 1 was plainly enough in the 
'end.” 

“ It could not he helped, then,” said Williams. " It was his own 
faulfc; but 1 tbink I'd have tried to swear him to secrecy. He'd have 
kept his oath if he had teken it.” 

“I did try !” replied the young man, “hut he refused —ay, even 
when the pistol was at his head he swore he would tell all the moment 
be was free. So I thought there was no use of waiting for you to do 
what I could do without you, and 1 fired.” 

“ Served him devilish right! ” murmured Brown; but Williams was 
silent for several minutes, and he evidently regretted what had taken 
place, although he SfiW, in the end, “ W'ell. there was no help for it. 
if a man will he such a fool, he must take the consequences; and when 
a man’s to be hanged for a robbery, they can't do worse to him for a 
murder. Yet I like the fellow's pluck too; but the worst of pistols is. 
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they make such a devil of a noise. Run to the round window, Tom. 
there’s no shutter, and you can see well enough by the moonlight, ovei 
totvards the keepers cottage. Look out, and let ua know if there’s 
anybody coming.” 

“ Don't go up to the plate-room till I’m back,” answered Brown, al¬ 
ways fearful of losing part of the money. 

“No nonsense !” cried Williams sternly. “Do as you are bid, and 
do not give me any of yonr insolence, or be sha’n’t long lie there 
singly;” and he pointed to the body of Edmonds. 

The other ruffian wa.s cowed and walked away, and Williams turning 
towards Alfred Latimer, gazed at him fora moment as he stood will: 
his arms folded, his brows knit, and a look of deep bitter gloom upon 
his face. The impression of hia crime was spreading over him more 
and more darkly every moment. The heart of Cain was in his bo.som. 
the curse of Cain upon his head. Some of the words of his companion, 
too, oven in justifying the deed he had committed, bad presented it in 
its blackest colours to hLs mind, lie ha<l heard it called murder. He 
had heard the courage and stem rcsolut’on, even to death, of the man 
he had slain, applauded. At length Wi 'iams. who divined in some 
degree what was pa.ssing in his breast, iniorrupted his reverie by say¬ 
ing, “Como, Mr. Latimer, it can't be helpc’. It was his own fault. 
It was very easy for him to s-ay he wouldn't :ell, and your life is a^ 
good to you as hi.s, so you had no choice. Y ur only way now is to 
make poor Lucy gll the better husband.” 

Alfred Latimer suddenly put his hand to ’ is head, as if some terrible 
I)ang shot through his brain; but the m ent after he answered, “ So 
I will, so 1 will. But will she ever see n^ again after (,hisl” 

“Pooh! nonsense,” cried Williams; “.she will know nothing about 
it: if yve arc not fools ourselves there's no chance of hoyv it happened 
ever reaching her cars. Come, let ns be off, and get yvhat we can. 
There’s more money than I thought for. So perhaps it will bo better 
to leave the plate behind. I like wur resolution, sir, in settling the 
affair with this poor fellow yours^ Many a man, and a brave man, 
too, yvould have waited for us td come down. We won’t leave him 
there, however. Let us put lilm on the bed.” 

He took the corpse b,y th5 shoulders, and, though unwillingly, 
Alfred Latimer did not like to refuse to boar a part; lifting the body 
of poor Edmonds between them, they laid him on the bed where he 
h.ad been sleeping, and then turned towards the door. 

“Why, you have got yourself all over blood, Mr. Latimer,” said 
Williams. “ But never mind, come along, you can have Brosvn’s 
smock-frock till you can change your things.” 

He then led the way out of the room and up the stairs again towards 
the plate-room, where the lantern had been left burning on the floor. 
They found Brown at the door, and, though some sharp words passed 
between him and Williams, they did not discover whether he had been 
in the room or not. They entered, however, and the sight of all the 
yvealth that the late Earl of Mallington had there accumulated soon 
drove from the thoughts of Williams at least all -memory of the deed 
that had been done below. Alfred Latimer, less accustomed to scenes 
of blood, was longer in recovering himself; but when a change did 
take place it ran into a greater extreme, and became Uie sort of wild 
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intoxication of despair. Ho talked, he even laaRhcd, when loading 
himself with the money and the trinkets they found ; hut his words 
were w'ild and whirling, like those of a man half inebriat«l. 

It was speedily decided that all the heavier articles of plate should 
’ be left, and in about a quarter of an hour they had possessed them¬ 
selves of even a larger booty than they expected. When this was done 
they <lesccnded to the hall again, and Williams said, “ Iwill go and put 
out that light.” 

A devii of a deal better just pop it to the curtains of the l)ed,'' said 
Brown; '■ then there would be one grand blaze, and the whole job 
would be over, and no one know anything about it.” 

“ No,” said Williams, sternly, “that's needless. The women don't 
know us, and there's no use of hurling them.” 

He then entered the room where poor Bdmonds lay, and blew out 
the candle; and threading the various passages of the house by the 
light they carried, they reached the door by which they had entered. 
There the lantern was also extinguished, and issuing out into the yard, 
they ea,sily got over tlio wall into the open ground of the park ; and. 
themie took tlieir course towards the river. 

All was still and silent; the clear moon shining calm and pe.accfully 
over the glades and dells ; not a sound but tbe whispering of the light 
hroc/.e among (he trees and the fern ; no sight of a living thing hut 
wlien tlicy startled a herd of deer or roused a hare to scamper away in 
ilio inootiliglit. Nothing could form a stronger contrast than tbe scene 
witlioiil, in it.s clear, cool, lustrous tranquillity, with the fierc.e and 
agitating i)a.s.sionB within tlie Itosoms of those unhappy men. At 
length, when they came amongst the trees by the river side, Williams 
.slopped and proposed to Brown that he should give his .smock-frock to 
Alfred Latimer. Tlie interior ruiiian, however, did not choose to part 
with it without compensation, and exacted a guinea as the price of the 
garment. Paying the money with a curse, Latimer took tlic smock- 
frock and drew it over his other dress, which had before been .altered 
io make him look as mucli like a countryman as possible. Approaching 
tlie little creek where poor Lucy had been carried not long before, tlicy 
found the punt lying quietly at the bank. As they got in, however, 
what between agitation and the load he carried, Alfred Latimer stum¬ 
bled, and his hat fell into the river. Brown, who was already in the 
boat, strove to catch it with the pole; but in so doing he pres.sod it 
“down, and it fdled and sank. 

“That’s devilish unlucky!” cried Williams; “what’s to bo done 
now'!” 

“ Why, I must go home,” said Alfred Latimer, “ and change my dress 
altogether. 1 can put these things away v^'here nobody will find them. 

I can get up one of the windows, I dare say.” 

“ You must be quick, then,” said Williams,as they pushed away into 
tlic stream, “for we must lie far off before daylight, and il.s past twelve 
now. 'riiere's Maltby, I fancy, standing on the shore. We’ll wait for 
,you at the cottage, by the common, where you took Lucy, if you will 
run up the hack lanesito the house. < Inly don’t be long, and mind you 
stow away the things viere they can’t bo found.” 

“No fear,” replied Latimer; and the boat pushed on to the bank, 
where the form of Bill Maltby became more and more distinct, as they 
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approached. The horse and gig, however, were not to lie seen ; and 
Williams's first salutation to his accomplice was an inquiry as to the 
cause of this deficiency. 

“ Hush ! ” said Maltby; “ don’t speak loud. Han-y Soaracs has got 
a warrant against you. .lack ; and, hearing that, you were at the Hog- 
in-Armour, further down, he's gone to see if he can nah you. He 
doesn’t want, that’s the fact, hut he was obliged to go down, and so he 
told me all about it. 1 took the horse up to the back of the common, 
and there left him and the gig, because Harry must come back tliis 
way. He’ll be half an hour first; but still we had better be ofl’ as 
quick as possible.” 

We re a match for him if he does come,’’ answered Williams, stop¬ 
ping out of the boat; “ but there’s no use risking anything, or breaking 
a man’s head if one can help it. So you start oft’ quick, Mr. Latimer. 
We will wait for you three qmirters of an hour. ’ 


CHAPTER LVII 

Louisa CiiAni.TON —sweet Louisa Charlton—I return to her with plea¬ 
sure, and could pause long, without unwillingness, to paint her on that 
eventful Saturday, when her lover was carried away. 1 could dwell 
upon all the painful emotions of her heart—all the dreadful images 
that terror suggested—all the dull and hea^•y vacancy that the very 
thought of losing him whom only she loved, produced in her bosom. 
1 could willingly tell, too, how she strove for calmness—how she suc¬ 
ceeded in suppressing anj' vehement expression of alarm—and how she 
suggested various means, that others had not thought of, for discover¬ 
ing Morton's fate. 

Louisa turned her thoughts to the painful subject of contemplation 
afforded by Morton’s continued alasonec. In solitude and silence—with 
no one to comfort, with nothing to rc-assure, with no object to divert 
her attention—the feelings of her lieart had nearly overpowered her. 
The team did rise into her eyes; and she was struggling to keep the 
flood from pouring down, when the servant announced Dr. Western, and 
Louisa 6tart.ed up with hope and terror, which always walk band in 
hand througli the dim vale of uncertainty. The e,\pres8ion of the good 
rector’s face, liowcvcr, at once relieved her. There was a jojTul smile 
upon it, .such as she knew his kind heart could not give unless the 
tidings he bore were happy. She saw that he was the messenger oi 
peace, and his first words proved it likewise. 

“1 liave got good news, my love,” he said: “.and 1 am glad to find 
you alone, for they are for your car only. Morton is quite well, and 
safeand he went on to tell her all that he thought necessary,—re¬ 
membering, however, the good solicitors caution, and not saying more 
than was required to set her heart at rest. 

The next day passed. Louisa was cheerful, from renewed hope: Mrs. 
Charlton was In a languid and somewhat dolorous mood. She lay upon 
her sofa, in her dressing-room, the whole morniag, in the patienec on- 
a-monument style, and Louisa went to church, by lierself. Her stop- 
mother called her a selfish, unfeeling girl; hut the words were j>'' 
addressed to Louisa’s ear, and would not have pained her much if 
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had heard them. At dinner Mrs. Cliai-lton. treated her eoldl.v, and 
eomewhat repulsively; hut yet she could not help fancying, from her 
step-daughter’s ealinness, that she must have some assurance of 3lor- 
ton's safety, which was a comfort to herself also. A little after tea she 
retired to rest, giving a hint, both to Louisa and the servants, that she 
wished to have the house kept quite silent. 

Though by no means disposed to sleep—for Dr. Western had given 
Jicr some hope of Morton’s return that night, or on the following 
morning—Louisa willingly enough went to her own room, which her 
father had taken care should be lilted up with every eomfort. and con¬ 
venience. She there sat, reading and listening altcniately, till all hope 
of Morton coming that night was over; and even afterwards, as the 
book she had taken up interested her, she went on with its perusal, 
leaning her fair head upon her hand, and mingling the thoughts of the 
author with her own. The clock struck twelve—all was silent around; 
and it seemed the hour, of all others, to sit and read, by the solitary 
lamp, the pouring forth of a high spirit long passed away from earth. 
She continued some time longer, then ; but, as she felt it growing late, 
slie rose to seek her pillow, and only paused to look out from the win¬ 
dow, the curtains of which were withdrawn, and gaze for a moment at 
the starlight sky. As she did so, some sound from below, as of a 
person leaping tlio garden wall, made her look dow'n, and she saw the 
figure of a man moving on the gravel walk. The next instant ho 
stooped, rose again, and threw some small pebbles against her window, 
and the moment after, as she was drawing back in some alarm, she 
heard a voice pronounce her name. 

There was sometliing about the figure which reminded her of Mrs. 
Charlton’s son ; and yet it seemed very different too, but the voice was 
undoubtedly his; and she came nearer to the window again, and once 
more looked out. She had no longer any doubt. It was certainly 
Alfred Latimer, though, it seemed, in very strange attire; and as soon 
as, by the light in the room, he perceived that she was again at the 
window, he m.ade signs to her to open it, which, after a momentary 
he.sitatton, she did. 

Louisa,” he said in a low voice—“ Louisa, come down and open the 
door, there's a dear sister ; I want to get in." 

His tone and whole manner was agitated and wild ; and Louisa re¬ 
plied, “ I will call one of the servants, Alfred, and hid them let you in 
■^m a minute.” 

“ On no account!” he exclaimed ; "if you won’t take the trouble to 
come down, and let me in yourself, say so at once, and I w'ill go away 
again ; but I wish no one to know that I am here to-night. Will you 
open it, or will you not 

His tone was so sharp and menacing that Louisa felt some alarm, 
though she knew not well what injury he could do her if she did as he 
desired; but reflecting that the butler slept on the ground floor, at no 
great distance from the door, and that the bell-rope of a large bell, 
>which would speedily alarm the whole house, hung close by, she replied 
at length, “ AVcll, wailf a moment, and I will come down, Alfred." 

‘■'And }-ouwill wake no one'!” he said, in a tone which seemed to 
her mingled with apprehension. 

“Ifo,” she replied ; “if you do not wish it, I will not.” 

. 16 
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•'There’s a good girl,” vas the answer; “be qnick, be quick, 
liOuisa;” and, taking a caudle from the table, she descended to 
the garden door, withdrew the chain, and unlocked it, still keeping 
near the bell; and then, turning the handle of the lock, drew it 
buck. 

The instant the door rras opened Alfred Latimer came in, snatched 
the candle from her hand, and saying in a low tone, “ 'That will do, that 
will do. Thank you, Louisahe walked straight up stairs. 

Louisa stood confounded. 

His face, usually florid, was as pale as death ; his eyes were wdld and 
haggard ; his hand shook so that it could scarcely hold the candlestick ; 
and his dress was no less strimgc than his manner. He had no hat on, 
and over his other clothing was drawn a smock-frock, stained and dirty, 
and as Louisa watched him up stairs she saw that the singular costume 
was completed by a pa'ir of common leather leggings. She had no 
time to ob8or\'e more ; but with a suspicion that he bad become de¬ 
ranged in intellect—an event which she had often dreaded, from his 
wild and irregular course of life—she returned to her room, and in¬ 
stantly locked the door. Kot above two or three minntes pa.ssod ere 
some one turned the handle of the lock. Then came a knock; and, 
approaching the door, she inquired, “ What is it! I cannot open the 
door now. I am going to bod.” 

“ Put down your ear to the keyhole, then,” said the voice of Alfred 
liatimer; and when she had done so, he added, in a stem tone, “ Jfot a 
word to any one of my having been here, upon your life.” Thu.s saying 
he turned away, and she could hear him go down stairs, open and clo.se 
the door, and go out. 

The means that ho employed to procure entrance have been already 
detailed; but between the time of his seeing Loui.sa at (he window 
and of her coming doRix to give him admission, a dark and shameful 
scheme suggested itself to bi.s mind, whicli lie pi-oceeded to j)ut in 
execution. The fiend called Fear drives man l)ut too frequently to 
darker crimes than any other passion, and as Alfred Latimer stood 
theie by the door, ho thought, “ 1 will put these things in ilorton’s 
room. If they do suspect him, he will soon be aide to prove himself 
innocent. It can be but a day or two in prison to lum, and it might 
bo death and destruction to mo.” 

At that moment the door was opened,and he went in, hurrying past 
Louisa, as we have said, and seeking his own room in the first place, 
when he stripped off the attire in which he had come thither, and 
clothed himself in a fre-sli and unstained dress. Then, after disposing 
of the money somewhat better about his person than he had done be¬ 
fore, lie gathered up the bloody clothes, tied them together, and, carry¬ 
ing them into Morton’s room, put them cunningly away under the 
drawers. 

Williams had grown impatient, and was upon the very eve of setting 
off, when Alfred Latimer made his appearance. “ Here, jump in," he 
cried. “ There is room enough for us three, and it doe.sn’t much signify 
if we break the horse’s wind, for we must kill him, and break the gig 
to pieces, to prevent them telling talcs of how v;e went.” 

It was nearly four o’clock in the morning when they came within 
three miles of the place to which their steps tended. 
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Williams then pulled up, saying, “ There should ho a chalk pit here. 
Mr. Latimer, I think.” 

“It’s further on,” answered the young man. “I’ve seen it once or 
twice as wc have passed, coming close to the .side of the road.” 

“ What the devil do you want a chalk-pit for?” asked Tom Brown. 

“ To put the horse and gig in, to be sure,” replied Williams. " We 
can’t send them back without show'ing which way we came; and if we 
wore to leave them at the inn while wc go on to the sea, it would soon 
set all the peojde talking.” 

“ But how are we to get on to the town?" asked Brown. 

“ Walk, to be sure,” answered Williams. “ Ay, and we must go all* 
the Wily round, too^ and come in by the other side. That will jnst fill 
up the lime, for I don’t want to come to the inn before daylight. Then 
we arc to bo a wedding party, you know. The marriage won t take 
above ten minutes; and then Mr. Latimer can set ofl in a ehiiiso with 
his lady, and we can follow immediately after. It will be the best blind 
that we (rould have.” 

Alfred Latimer had remained m silent as the grave while his mar¬ 
riage w'as named; but after a pause, during which Williams whipjied 
the horse on, he asked, in a low voice, almost a whisper, “ Won't all 
this marriage delay us too long? It can’t take place till nine o’clock.” 

“ Oh dear ! no,” answered Williams carelessly. “ They’ll not find 
out anything of the job at the Hall till seven or eight, then they’ll 
have to carry the news to the magistrates, and then there will be all 
Iho fuss of taking evidenee and examining the premises ; so that they 
will not start upon any track till eleven or twelve. They know of your 
being here, sir; but as they have no reason to believe you have any¬ 
thing to do with it, and the only people left living to tell—I mean the 
old women—saw no one hut Brown and me, there’s every chance in 
life that they wdll take any road' but the right one, especially if the 
li.orse and gig are not heard of for some time—Ay, there's the pit: 1 
see the railing.” 


CHAPTEE. LVIII. 

It n-as in the pretty little church of St. Stephen the Martyr, in the 
Jown of-,at nine o’clock in the morning precisely, that the clergy¬ 

man of the place waited calmly in his surjdice near the door of the 
vestry. 

As he stood within the vestiy door, he heard a few words pass he- 
1 ween the clerk and the strangers, and then the creaking of a pew. 
The rector was somewhat puzzled, but the minute after the clerk ap¬ 
peared and nodded his head with a solemn inclination, to announce 
tliat some, at least, of the wedding party had arrived. The rector then 
came forth and perceived, nearest to the communion table, a young 
man somewhat pale, dressed in fashionable attire, with an elder man 
hy his side, stout, dark, and apparently somcwliat inferior in station to 
him.sclf, while througfi the door of the church were seen coming a fair 
young girl, leaning on the arm of a respectable-looking old man, 
dressed in his best, in whom the rector insfeintly recognised one of his 
own parishioners. He was, as we have sho'wn, in no humour for asking 
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many questions: but still, as be was a conscientious person, before ho 
proceeded to perform bis functions he drew the good gardener aside, 
and addressed some inquiries to him. What the otlier answered mat¬ 
ters not much; but the rector was satisfied, and aelvanced again, s:iy- 
ing, “ Oh ! very well." The clerk arranged the parties in order, and 
the ceremony proceeded. To those who looked on, aud knew not what 
W!>g passing in the breast of any there present, it presented few inci¬ 
dents at all remarkable. The rector, indeed, observed that the bride¬ 
groom sometimes made the responses aloud, sometimes murmured 
something, which might be assent or not, for no one could hear what it 
was—that his eye looked wild, and that once or twice he turned and 
gazed over his shoulder. But as forced marriages, by parochial or 
other authority, were very common in those days, the clergyman con¬ 
cluded that in this case the young gentleman had been compelled by 
the friends of the bride to do her justice. The only objection he could 
see to this supposition was a momentary indication of affection, which 
tlic bridegroom had displayed towards tlie fair trembling being who 
was so soon to be united to him by a holy tie, as they came near the 
communion table, wlicn he suddenly grasped her hand, and murmured, 
“ Dear Lucy,” in a tone full of melancholy but of deep feeling. The 
rector also remarked that when he was residing the waniing to confess 
if there were any impediment to their marriage, the bridegroom, at the 
words, “ As ye will answer at the dreadful day of judgment, when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed,” turned deadly pale, and seemed 
to stagger where he stood. The concluding words, therefore, were pro¬ 
nounced in a more solemn and urgent tone; but they produced no 
further cfiect. The Uanns had been regulsirly published, aud the cere¬ 
mony went on to its close. 

But had the eye of man been able to penetrate the human heart, and 
see all the dark things that it contains, wliat a terrible scene would 
have been disclosed by the bosom of Alfred Latimer. Tliere he stood 
before the altar with the onl.y woman ho had ever loved, with the only 
woman towards whom, perhaps, ho had ever entertained one purer or 
higher feeling. Ho had loved her notwithstiinding all the wrong he 
had done her, notwithstanding all the evil he had inflicted, notwith- 
sUuuling the misery and wretchedness which ho was ready, either from 
caprice or passion, to inflict upon her afterwards; nay, more, he loved 
her still, aud the vcr.v desolation of his heart, the feelings of dcspaiii 
tliat had seized upon him, made him cling to her affection—made liim 
feel tliat it was the only thing left to him in existence—made him look 
upon it as a fay of comfort in the midst.of the utter darkness that 
surrounded him. He stood with her before the altar, but under what 
circumstances? With her father's murder upon liis head—with the 
blood of him who gave her being still hot aud recking upon hie Iiaiid 
--with the image still present to his eyes of her parent lying before 
him struggling in the agonies of death. When her hand clasped his it 
seemed as if it scorched him with the touch; as if the fire of hell 
spread along every nerve, and flowed through qyery vein. And when 
the awful adjuration of the priest was pronounced, calling up the 
vague images of death, and judgment, anq eternal condemnation, and 
the opening of the hook in which all the dire secrets of liumanil,'" 
stand recorded, it seemed as if the everlasting doom was already ring- 
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ing in his cars—as if the Almighty fiat had gone forth of unchanging 
torture and despair. 

When the ceremony came to an end, Alfred Latimer seemed scarcely 
to know tliat it had concluded. The monosyllable ‘•Come!” from 
Williams’s lips, however, roused him, and paying the fees, he led his 
bride to the church-door. A chaise was there in waiting, packed with 
all the little articles which had boon accumulated at the gardener's 
cottage, and the man Brown was standing by its side. Lucy got in, 
her husband followed, the door was closed, and the postboy, according 
to his previous orders, drove off at a rapid rate towards the nearest 
sea-port. Poor Lucy ha<l not seen her lover since the Saturday before. 
She had received a hurried note from him that morning, dated at thik 
inn, telling her to pack ui> everything, and have all prepared, and he 
would join her at the church. The words were someudiat wild, and 
tlie handwriting irregular, but yet the note had made Lucy verj'happy. 
AVTien slie saw him in the church, however, his pale and haggard look 
alarmed her much; but still he had kept his promise; ho had made 
her his wife; ho had even testified his strong affection for her in so 
doing; and as they drove out of the town she laid her liand on his, and 
said. “ Thank you, Alfred—thank you !” 

-‘.Ifrcd Latimer cast his arms round her, drew her vehemently to his 
bo.som, and pressed his lips on hens. 

But we must return to the church. 

Williams and Brown and the gardener walked away together. The 
latter seemed inclined to stay and gossip with them; hut Williams 
thrust a couple of gjiinciis into his hand, saying, “ Tlicre, my good 
friend. The gentleman left that for you. Oood-day,” and without 
further ceremony he turned in another direction, and hurried off. 

The rector hastened home to Ids breakfast; and the clerk, walking 
up to the door of a pew, opened it, to give exit to Mr. Quatterly 
and I)r. Western. 

“ Well, ray dear sir, that’s all over," said the worthy solicitor, “and 
so you arc now satisfied on that score. She's bone of hi.s bone, and 
flesh of his flesh; so wo have nothing to detain us hero for more than 
an hour, I should think; and, with your good leave, we will order 
a chaise, and be of!’ for Mallington.” 

“Most willingly,” replied I)r. Western, “for I am anxious to 
be backand the two crossed the little burying-ground, and entered 
the street. 

“Ha! who have we got hcrel” cried Mr. (iuattorly; “our sagacious 
Dogberry, posting away as if for life. Good-morning, Mr. Higgin- 
thorp; what news stirring 1 Anything from our young friend in quod? 
'Pon my life ! you had better let him out, or you’ll get into a scrape.” 

“ Let him outl” cried Mr. Higginthorp, tapping the side of his nose 
sagaciously with his forefinger. ’‘No, no; whatsomever any one gays 
1 shall keep him safe. Why, sir, he’s confessed quite woluntary to 
being a cessuary before the fack to an inhuman robbery as was to be 
committed by the notorious Jack Williams this here last night as was 
at Mallington Hallj” 

“Jack Williams !,” exclaimed Dr. Western; “why that's the very 
man who was here not a minute ago. He turned the comer with the 
other fellow just as we came out.” 
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“ Thems the men !” cried Mr. Higginthorp. “Which way did they 
go, your worship i” 

“ Towards the High-street, I think,” said Dr. Western. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

The morning shone bright over Mallington Park and Mallington 
village. The river glistened in the early sunshine, the trees waved 
their leaves, touched with autumnal yellow, in the light air, as 
if seeking for refreshment; a cloud or two, thin, small, and high 
•Up, drifted away over head on the quick breose. All was gay and 
peaccfftl: but the windows of the Hall remained closed, the chimneys 
gave'forth no smoke, and the great door, which usually was flung back 
soon after daybreak, stood firm as it had been fastened the night 
beiore. These were unusual things, yet, strange to saj', they remained 
without notice till near eight o’clock. It had hcen the common 
custom of floor Edmonds, since he had made a practice of sleeping at 
the Hall, to go upon his round straight from the house before he went 
home; the gamekeepers and workmen wdio had been lately taken into 
employment went their several ways, sure to meet him or he visited 
by him in the course of tlio morning; and old lllaekmore, the gar- 
depor, with the man who assisted him, proceeded at once to the 
garden, which lay at a little distance from the mansion. 

Mrs. Edmonds, who had charge of the cows, usually milked them at 
an early hour of the morning, and sent up w-hat was wanted at the 
Hal! by her son; but for more than a fortnight she had been hater 
than before, for hers was a heavy heart lately. It was eight o’clock, 
when the boy, carrying a small can of milk and a basket of butter, 
walked leisurely ufi to the terrace, and went round to the back door. 
He looked up to the windows, and marvelled to see them all shut; 
his was not the age of lears; but when he found the back door 
fastened, his surprise became mingled with alarm; and, after trying 
another entrance on that side, he knocked hard with his hand, and 
nmg the bell sliarply, his heart beginning to beat with doubt and 
terror. Immediately there was a noise above, and looking up he saw 
the face ot the housemaid at a window, pale, Imggard, and wild. For 
a moment she did not seem disposed to open it, for fright had nearly 
deprived her of her senses; but when the boy moved a little way back 
so that slie could see him fully, and shouted to her, “ What’s the 
matter!—what’s the matter?’’she threw up the sash, having contrived 
to get her hands free, and exclaimed, “ Tlioy have broken into the 
house, and locked us all in 1 ” , 

“Where’s my lather?” demanded the hoy, in terror. “I can't got 
in; where’s my father ?” 

At the same moment the <dd housekeeper, Mrs. Cbalke, appeared at 
the window, somewhat re-assured by the sound of the boy’s voice. 
“ linn, and call somebody,” she said, “ there’s a good boy, and tiy and 
got in and let us out.” ” »■ 

“ I will go and call old Blackmore and Wilkins from the garden,” 
he said; and setting down the-milk and the basket, he ran off at full 
speed. 
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His news carried consternation and alarm to the gardeners; hut old 
Blackmore recovered himself in a minute, and exclaimed, “ Come 
along, Ned! Take a pickaxe; we’ll soon get in.” 

The door, however, resisted all his efforts; and he was as far from 
his object as ever, when Mrs. Chalke called from above, “Try one of 
the windows, John Blackmore. You’ll get in easier so.” 

The gardener was just about to follow her suggestion, when two of 
the gamekeepers came running up, with young Edmonds following as 
.fast a.s his lesser limbs would let him. It then struck him that the 
boy's aecoimt of all the doors being fast might not bo quite-accurate, 
and several were tried anew, till at length one of the giimckeopcra 
exclaimed, “ They must have got in somehow. I’erhaps the door in' 
the stable-yard is open. Here, hold my gun; I’ll nin and sec.’” 

Ho first pushed the great gates, but they wore shut, and then fol¬ 
lowing exactly the course which Williams and his comjjanions had 
pursued, he got into tJie yard, and almost immediately after his voice 
wius hoard exclaiming, “Here, here ! this is the wayand the whole 
party scrambling over, found him at the entrance of the ptissage, with 
the door wide ojien. 

“ Come along,” cried Blackmore; “ open some of the window's as we 
go, Ned. Oue ol you fellows run and let the -women out,” 

But. notwithstanding this desire, there were bu.sy feelings amongst 
them that kept them altogether. The silence, the darkness of the 
house, had something terrible in it; but still they wont on, opening 
the window's as they passed, till they reached the hiill, where Black- 
more paused; but the boy, becoming more au<l more terrified in 
regard to his father every moment, exclaimed, “ This way, this way, 
Blackmore. lie used to sleep in the room up here.” 

“ Stay a minute, my dear,” said tlie gardener, laying his hand upon 
young Edmonds’s head. “ Tom, jou come on with mo; better let the 
men go on first, my dear,” and walking forward with sad misgivings in 
hi.s heart, he opened the door of poor Edmond.s’s room. The passage 
was obscure the windows were closed, and the interior was quite dark; 
but there was no sound, and the old gardener, advancing cautiously, 
opened the shutters. “My God!” cried one of Uie men who was 
behind him; and, turning quickly round, the old gardener saw the 
floor covered w'ith blood, and the dead body of his good friend lying 
on (he I)cd. The four men gathered round, and it w'as long before any 
one ventured to speak; but in the midst of the deep silence a fond 
and wailing cry burst from behind them, and Blackmore, turning, 
threw his arms round the poor hoy, while the tears drojfped heavily 
from his own eyes. 

“ Bettor go aw'ay, my dear, better go a\vay,” ho said. “ Here, Ned, 
fake him down to my cottage. Ifon’t. let him go home just yet. I’ll 
go to your mother, and comfort her as well as 1 can. Go away, there’s 
a good hoy, this is no sight for you.” 

The l)oy was quite passive in their hands, and taking him by the 
arm, the under gardener led him n-way, while Blackmore whispered, 

“ As soon !i8 you have taken him to my wife, run over and fetch Hr. 
Western. You liad i)ctter get the constable, too, and send word to the 
other magisf-rates.” 

“ Shall 1 bring the surgeonasked the man, as he was going out of 
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tlie door. But Blackmoro took up poor Edmonds's hand, let it drop 
again stiff and cold upon the bed, and shook his head mournfully. 

“ Vou may iis well, however,” he said; “ the poor widow may 
want him.” 

They then proceeded to examine the house, and to release the two 
women who were shut up above. The object and proceedings of the 
robbers, as far as any traces of them remained, were soon discovered. 
I'ldraonds’s gun was found in the housekeeper's room; and as the door 
loading into the yard had been locked the night before, it was clear 
that the lock liad been picked, and entrance effected by that means. 
The whole party immediately applied themselves to look for footsteps, 
•*and, though they were somewhat puzzled by their own, which cro.ssed 
the yar<l in a direct lino, they found a number of others both going 
and coming. 


CHAPTEE LX. 

“ Come, Louisa, my love,” said Mrs. Charlton, “ do not lie melancholy 
and anxious ; I'm sure Sir. Morton is quite safe. Indeed, I had an in¬ 
timation last night tliat such is the ease. Irom good Mr. Xethersolo, 
who heard it at Dr. IVostem's from Mrs. Evelyn—nay, there's no use 
of colouring, you naughty girl. 1”ou did not suppose my oj'cs were 
hliiid all this lime, did you 

Hall there been esteem, respect, or afi'ection, Louls.a would have cast 
herself upon Mrs. Charlton’s breast, and given way to gniteful tears; 
but as there was neither she repressed them. 

“ Ma'am, the housemaid wants to speak to you,” said a footman at 
the door; and Mrs. Charlton, wondering what a housemaid could wisli 
to say to her, quitted the room. 

After rofleoting for a few minutes, not without both doubt and 
wonder, upon her step-mother’s conduct on the present occasion, Louisa 
took up a book to divert her thoughts, and a minute or two after the 
great bell of the door rang. A step then sounded upon the stairs, 
which made Louisa’s heart palpitate; Mrs. Charlton’s voice was heard 
w'oleoming somebody; and in another moment that lady and Mr. 
Morton entered the room together. Mrs. Charlton's face was all 
radiant with the brightest and best-arranged smiles possible; and 
Morton advancing ton-aids Louisa at once, with very little restraint 
upon the feelings of his heart, took her hand in his, and pressed hie 
lips upon it. 

" Como, no explanations now,” said Mrs.- Charlton, “ wo’ll have 
breakfast first, for I am very hungry-; and then, my love, our young 
friend and myself will have a conference upon matters of importance.” 

With an easy grace, which bespoke the utmost composure, Mrs. 
Charlton led the way to the' breakfast-room. leaving a sufficient space 
between hci-self on the one part, and Mr. Morton and Louisa on the 
other, to afford the lovers a few moments of private conversation 
as they descended the stairs. The whole cvolutiomwas performeii very- 
neatly, Mrs. Chariton speaking near the door, and then immediately' 
taking her departure, so that'it was impossible for Mortqn to be civil 
enough to attend at her side. Not the most discreet chaperon could 
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have done it better. When, however, tea was made and eoffee brought 
in, conversation became general, and naturally turned to the causes of 
the visitor's unexplained absence. 

It was a somewhat difficult subject to deal with; but Morton gene¬ 
ralised as much as possible, stating, indeed, the facts of his strangc- 
abduction, but withholding the names of the parties concerned in it. 
Mrs. Cliarllon, however, was not to bo so satisfied, and inquired at 
once, first, wdiethor Mr. Morton knew the persons implicated in so 
gross an outnigo'! and, next, what were their names'! 

"My dear in:«iam,’’ replied her guest, “my worthy solicitor, who 
was the first to come to my rescue, advises a prosecution, and says thah^ 
some of the parties might be transported; but as I am very, much 
liisiiiclined to such harsh measures, 1 think it will be better perhaps 
not to mention any names till, after due deliberation, I have made up 
my mind to my course.” 

Mrs. Charlton merely replied, “Oh ! very well;” and breakfast pro¬ 
ceeded. 

When that important avocation was at an end, a slight and only 
momentary tremor seemed to affect the lady of the house; but imme¬ 
diately after she rose, saying, in a clear sweet voice, “ Now, my dear 
.sir, I wish to speak with you for a few minutes; and, if you please, wc 
will go into the library.” 

Mr. Alorton, of course, acce<led; and Mrs. Charlton and her visitor 
proceeded througli the doors on the loft, and were soon seated in the 
library. A short pause ensued; but Morton, perversely, would not 
break silence first, and at length Mrs. Charlton commenced witli a 
gay. short, merry laugh. 

“ Well, Mr. Morton,” she said, “ this is, perhaps, .almost ridiculous 
to speak about; but yet 1 feel myself called upon to say something 
about our dear Louisa. You must feel that this cannot go on further 
without some definite understanding betivoen us upon the sulijcct. 
Not, indeed, that I imagine you to be a man to trifle with any wom;in’8 
aft'ections; but people will make observations, in a word, then, yon 
love Louisa—is it not so?” 

“ Most sincerely and devotedly, my dear madam,” replied Morton. 

“ I say at once I seek her hand, and am ready immediately to cuter 
into explanations with both her guardians upon the subject.” 

This was not quite the reply that Mrs. Charlton desired. Slio had 
expected to hear of difficulties—to receive some excuses for presuming 
to address a young lady of considerable wealth without equal advan¬ 
tages. She had thought it would be so; several things that she liad 
seen, as well as the report of others, had made her imagine it, ljut 
yet her confidence in that result had been somewhat sliaken by other 
circumstances. Neverihcleas, she had a reserve whicli she fancied 
quite secure. If Morton was not seeking Louisa for her wealth, he 
was evidently deeply attached to her; and she argued, if it be her 
money that is his object, she has enough to make part a bait suffi¬ 
ciently tempting; if it be lierself, the loss of a portion will ho nothing 
in his estimation. > 

After a moment's pause, then, she answered, “ Naj', my dear sir, I 
too must claim some say in the matter. In the first place as a mother 
—and I am sure I regard Louisa with the affection of one—and, in the 
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next place, as one especially appointed by her dear father, the best and 
kindest man that ever lived"—and Mrs. Charlton took out a fine 
cambric handkerchief, embroidered in the comers—“ appointed by her 
father, I say, to wateli over her settlement in life. Perhaps you are 
not aware, Mr. Morton, that, by her father's will, my consent is abso¬ 
lutely neeessary to her marriage, and, therefore, 1 am her guai'dian as 
far as that great step in a woman’s life is concerned.” 

“ My dear madam,” replied Morton, “ I have been fully made aware 
of the terms of Mr. Charlton's will-’’ 

“ Good!” thought Mrs. Charlton, “he has inquired into the matter. 
Jt is her fortune be seeks, and he is prepared to act like a man of 
sense.’’ 

But Mr. Morton proceeded, “ T am quite ready to give every expla¬ 
nation to yourself, if you think fit, but first-” 

“ Oh ! yes,” said Mrs. Charlton, interrupting him, “ it may' first be 
necessary, as you siiy, to explain all the circumstances of the case; for, 
of courae, they do not exactly appciir upon the face of the will; and, 
indeed, I have always felt that, in consequence of Mr. Charlton not 
stating his intentions elearly in that document, 1 am placed in a vory 
delicato and unpleasant position. It luckily happens now, however, 
that I have to deal with a man of high feeling and honour, who will 
understand my situation at once, and thus the task will be less difficult. 
It had better be undertaken at once, therefore, and thus the case 
stands: Mr. Charlton and I had often talked over dear Louisa's pros¬ 
pects; and though he was at one time somewhat inclined—out of 
regard for me I believe—that a marriage should take place between 
her and my son Alfred, I reprOsented to him that the poor boy was in 
no degree fitted to make her happy, and induced him to put such a 
bar against it, that it could never bo thought of. He then, as you 
know, made his w'ill, leaving all his property to Louisa, with my tull 
consent and approbation; but, at the same time, he said to me, • My 
dearest Emily, while Louisa remains with you, united as you arc by 
the strongest ties of aftection, there will be quite enough to maintain 
your household in the style in which you are accustomed to live; but 
it is my intention to render your consent to her marriage indispen¬ 
sable, both for her own sake and y^ours, in order that if slio chooses to 
marry, which, perhaps, may not be the case, you may be secured such 
a share in what I leave as will compensate to you for her seeking 
another home.’” ‘ 

Mrs. Charlton paused, and looked at Mr. Morton ; but that gentle¬ 
man sat with his fine eyes hent upon the ground, without any move¬ 
ment of lip, nostril or eyebrow indicating what was passing in his 
mind; akd she theiwyent on in an easy natural tone, saying, “ I argued 
against this amuignnent; but he still adhered- to it, though it was 
shaken before he dieov but that lamentable event was so sudden tiiat 
he had not time to make the better arrangements which I believe he 
proposed, fmd, therefore, of course, we must abide by those that 
exist." 

’■ Certainly, my dear madam,” replied Morton ;■ “and may I now ask 
what it is that you thiuk those arrangements imiily <” 

Now was the tug of war. It was the most important event of all 
those campaigns which Mrs. Charlton had carried on against the 
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poverty in which she was originally bom. She had hitherto been a 
very successful general, but tliis was her Waterloo, and she felt all the 
weight of the occasion. Nevertheless she would not, by the pause of 
one moment, suffer Mr. Morton to see that she was calculating. It 
was her wi^ to impress him with the idea that all had been settled 
long before, between her and Mr. Charlton, and she replied in an 
instant,—“ My dear husband's wish was, that, if Louisa married, such 
an arrangement should be made to secure to me one-half of the pro¬ 
perty, for which reason he placed the whole at my disposal if she 
married without my consent." 

Morton had well-nigh laughed. The murder was out, the whole, 
scheme developed; but he restrained himself, and demanded, “.Pray, 
my dear madam, is there any memorandum of this intention of Mr. 
Charlton’s, any document by which the matter may be defined V 

“ No, sir, no !" answered the lady, beginning to grow angi-y at his 
coolness, and her cheek becoming somewhat flushed with a yagjie per- 
<cptio!i that he saw through her; “there is no memorandum—there 
is no document. But, surely, Mr. Morton,” slie added, in a le.S8 sUarir 
tone, “you can trust to my word!” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied Morton, “ but it would be much more 
satisfiiotory to me, my dear lady, to have something tangible to satisfy 
(ortain principles which I Imve within the last throe days announced 
.so distinctly, that 1 fear I could not retreat from them without such 
written proofs of Mr. Charlton’s intentions.” 

The lady was in a state of high consternation and anger. She liad 
e.viiectcd no such oi>position ; hut what could she do? Her own ease 
wj),s urgent; money she must have; she had always calculated upon 
liaving it; and even delay would ho ruinous. In these circumstances 
she lost her usual caution, exposing her game more and more. “ Such 
as J have stated were Mr. Charlton’s intentions,” she replied: “ but I 
do not say, Mr. Morton, that I am by any means disposed to exact the 
I'omjdetc fulfilment of his wishes. A third of the property, fairly 
c,stiniated, is all tliat I exiwet; but that I think 1 liave a right to 
demand." 

My ilcar madam,” replied Morton, in the same quiet tone, “accord¬ 
ing to your own showing you have a right to demand half; and all I 
require is, that the tact of Mr. Charlton’s intentions should be so 
clearly shown as to justify me in acceding—having, as 1 said, within 
these three days, distinctly c.xpreBBed an opinion on the subject which 
1 cannot retract.” 

“Within these three days!” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton, her cheek 
growing very red, “ to whom, sir—who has a right to meddle with 
these matters hut mj'self?” 

“ To your own son, my dear madam,” answered her companion. “ It 
is now necessary to inform you that Mr. Alfred Latimer, with a gang 
of not very respectable gentlemen whom be employed, was the person 
to carry me off from Mallington, and that his object was to drive a 
bargain with me to pay him certain thousand pounds on my marri^e 
with Mi.ss Charlton. 'He also hinted that you would have something 
of tills kind to propose^ but 1 told him distinctly, and at once, that I 
would never make a matter of merchandise of Miss Charlton’s hand, 
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nor bo a party to any such transaction; that I would wed her with all 
that her father left her, or with none, and therefore-” 

“Then, then"—cried Mrs. Charlton, with fury flashing from her 
eyes; but before she could finish the sentence, Wilkinson, the foot 
man, entered the room with a note upon a salver, saying, “ Soamos, 
the constable, brought this, ma'am, and ho is waiting to see you.” 

Mrs. Charlton took the note, and was twisting it round her fingers; 
but the man added, “He says it's very immediate, ma’am, and very 
important.” 

His mistress tore it open, and read. At the first words a malicious 
and triumphant smile crossed her angry countenance, and at the end 
she ro.se and hurried out of the room; while Morton, supposing their 
conference ended, passed through the side door into the breakfast- 
room in search of Louisa. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

“ C.\x you tell me whore T shall find Miss Charlton V’ demanded Mor 
ton, as he entered the dining-room, and saw Mrs. Wiinisor’s head 
looking in at tlic opposite door. 

" She is in the little drawing-room, sir," answ'cred the housekeeper; 
“ hut I was looking for you, sir—I beg pardon for the liberty. 1 have 
something very particular to say to you, if you would be good enough 
to allow me five minutes’ conversation.” 

“ Very willingly, Mrs. Windsor,” answered Morton, moving toward.s 
the door, “ bnt 1 fear if you desire any conversation with me, j'ou must 
come down to the inn, as, in consequence of something that has 
just passed, I do not propose to trespass upon Mrs. Charlton’s hospi 
tality any longer. .-It present I must speak with Mias Clmrlton im¬ 
mediately.” 

“ 1 guess what has passed, sir,” answered Mrs. Windsor, with a grave 
face, “ and wish T could have spoken to you before, as it was just about 
that I desired to say a word or two, for Mr.s. Charlton has in reality no 
more power over Miss Louisa, or her fortune either, tlian I have; and 
1 do not like to see my poor young lady made unhappy.” 

Morton, on his part, hurried on, and at once entered the little 
draw ing-room, where he found his fair Louisa gating out of the window, 
with a took of deep and anxious thought- She sprang to meet him, 
however, as soon as she saw him, and we must forgive Morton if be 
took one embrace, ay, and one kis-s. 

“ Listen, dearest,” he said, “ for we may be interrupted in a moment 
—I shall have to leave this house very' soon. She wishes to make a 
matter of merchandise of your hand. I will consent to no such thing. 
It shall never be said I bought my Louisa. She has, she says, and so 
says your poor father's will, the power of depriving you of all he left, 
if you many without her consent, and for that consent she demands^ 
liaif your property. So be it—Louisiv is to me .•» treasure which makes 
all oUier wealth valueless,. I can settle upon you enough to compen¬ 
sate for what you lose. Will you, dear one—will you make this 
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sacrifice for mo, and be mine even at the risk of forfeiting .ail that ia 
now yonr own 

“ Oh, Morton ! ’ cried Louisa, sadly, *• it is you that will lose what 
you had a right to expect.” 

“1 win all lhat 1 desire if 1 win you, Louisa'," answered Morton. 
“ Do you consent '!—Will you be mine at any risk !” 

“At any, at every risk, 1 will,’’ replied Louisa, “and try to eom- 
ponsate, by my love and gratitude, for such noble conduct. Jiut what 
must I do, klorton, if-’’ 

“ Go down as soon as possible to Dr. Western's,’’ answered Morton, 
before sbe could finish her question. “ Take up your abode with him 
and Mrs. Evelyn till you can be mine. He is y'our guiirdian, apd his 
house is your proper place of refuge, dearest—some one is coming. 
Will you promise me to do so l” 

“ I will, Edmond,” she said, “ 1 will; nothing shall stop me." 

Almost as ghe spoke Mrs. Charlton entered the room; but the ex¬ 
pression of that lady's countenance was so jpcculiar that it deserves a 
word or two for itself. There was still a touch of anger about it, but 
subdued and quieted, while a slight smile mingled an air of triumph 
with the bitterness of expression, as if she had suddenly gained some 
.advantage over an enemy. Her tone, too, when she spoke was cold and 
decided, though witli an affectation of perfect ease, which showed the 
effect a little too plainly. 

“So,” she said somewhat sarcastically, “you arc consulting about it. 
Have yon made up yonr minds yet?” 

“ You are mistaken, my dear madam,” answered Morton : “ wc arc 
not consulting upon it at all; and as to my mind, it is perfectly made 
up.” 

“ Well, I have heed thinking of other things,” said Mrs. Charlton, 
“ and we can talk of that afterwards, should it be necessary. Tray bo 
seated, Mr. Morton. You have heard, I suppose, wliat has luppened in 
our neighbourhood 

“No, indeed,” answered her guest; “1 have he.ard of nothing ex¬ 
traordinary, except what has happened to myself, -within this last two 
or three days. ’ 

The words would hear two intorpretations, and consequently Mrs. 
Charlton immediately contrived to think that Jlorton referred to her 
own conduct towards him. “ Oh ! yes,” she answered, “ there has been 
something both very extraordinary and very hon'ible happened last 
night. 1 thought you must have known it—Mallington Hall was 
broken into, the door of the plate-room forced open, and everything it 
contained carried off. ’ 

Morton wn,s considerably moved. His brow contracted, his cheek got 
a little heated, and his eyes flashed. “ This is too had,” he cried, “this 
is really too had.” 

“ It is indeed,” answered Mrs. Charlton, coolly; “but that is npt all. 
The worst yet remains to be told. However, the villains are not likely 
to escape. They are pretty well known, 1 am told, and means have 
been taken for their immediate apprelieiLsion." 

“ I am very gl.ad to hear it,” answered Jlorton ; “ for the various 
outrages that have lately taken place in this neighbourhood show that 
there are some desperate chanxeters down here.” 
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“ Quite right, my dear sir," replied Mrs. Chariton, keeping her eye 
fixed upon his face. “ The principal person suspected is a certain 
lawyer’s clerk, who robbed his employer some time ago and abscondcil. 
There have been bills stuck up all about the place regarding him. 
Have you seen them. Mr. Morton?" 

“Oh !—about that unfortunate follow, Wilkins,” replied the gentle- 
man to whom she spoke. “ But if he be suspected of a robbery last 
night an error has been committed, as I happen to know that he was 
not in thi.s neighbourhood.” 

“ Are you acquainted with him, then, Mr. Morton V’ demanded the 
}ady, in the quietest possible tone. 

“ 1 have seen him several times at Mr. Quattcrly’.s,” answered Morton, 
carelessly; “but 1 know that he could not have done this tluit is attri¬ 
buted to him, a.s he was not here." 

“ Oh! then, you know Mr. Quattorly' 1” rejoined the lady, with a 
smile. 

“ Extremely w'oll," was Morton's reply; though he began to be .a 
little surprised at Mrs. Charlton’s tone. “Mr. Quatterly is my own 
solicitor, and the moiicy stolen happened to bo my. own.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton. “Then it has not rcacbo.l 
you ?” 

“Oh! j'CS, it has,” answered Morton. “Mr. Quatterly, of cour.se. 
made it good to me.” 

“Ahem!” said the lady; bnt Louisa—who by long and sad cx- 
pcrionce knew more of her stop-dame than Morton did—saw' very well 
that there was something kept back, which she expected to produce 
at last with groat eftect, and she demanded, “What is Iboro more ' 
You said that the worst remained to be told.” 

“Yes, indeed !” ansn'cred Mrs. Charlton ; “the worst does remain 
to be told, and a horrible story it is. It seems that an attempt was 
made upon the house some time ago; and that ever since pooi' Ed¬ 
monds, the park-keeper—as good a creature as ever lived—you know 
him, Mr. Morton, I think, for you’ve often been seen talking with him, 
they tell me ?’’ 

“ I know him very well, madam,” answered Morton ; “ a highly re- 
speetable and honest man. What of him ?” 

Mrs. Charlton paused for a moment, with a somewhat puzzled look ; 
but then she answered, “ Ever since that last attempt, it seems poor 
Edmonds has slept in the house to protect it. The rtllains, whoever 
they were, must have known all the rooms and passages—and it is a 
difficult house, too—so they could have been no common burglars. 
However, they made their way in by picking the lock of a back door; 
and what were all their proceedings within, we, of course, cannot tell ; 
but the result is now clear enough.” 

She paused again; and It was evident, both to Morton and to Louisa, 
that for some purpose of her own she was drawing her story out to as 
great a length as possible. Morton, however, anxious to get at the facts, 
inquired eagerly, “ But what was that result, my dear madam ! It is 
that wo principally desire to hear.” ' 

“ Whj', that poor Edmonds was murdered,” anSwered Mrs. Charlton. 
“He wts found Ijdng on his bed, shot through the head.” 

Both Louisa and her lover turned as pale as death. “ Good God!” 
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exclaimed Morton, starting up, “I must go down and see about it. Thi.-' 
is horrible, indeed ! " 

“Stay a moment, Mr. Morton,” said Mrs. Charlton; “we have, you 
know, some busincs.s to settle, and as I hate Ulking frequently upon 
disagreeable subjects, we had better settle it at once.” 

“ As far as 1 am concerned,” answered Morton, abruptly, “ the whole 
business is settled already. J think you could not mistake my 
meaning, my dear lady.” 

“ Yet a moment,” said the nfistreas of the house, beckoning him 
towards a window. “ Louisa, you need not go; this business eoncems 
you, loo. Mr. Morton, you are in a dangerous situation, wdiich wiH 
become more or less so according to your conduct to me.” 

“ My dear madam, you arc pleased to be enigmatical,” answered 
Morton, indignation beginning to master him. “ Will you have the 
goodness to explain your-sclf clearly, for, standing hero comfortably in 
the drawing-room of Mallington House, 1 do not see how I can be in a 
dangerous situation at all.” ’ 

Mrs. Charlton’s fair round cheek flushed, and she answered, “ I will 
explain myself clearly. It is supposed, my dear sir, that the name 
you have l)Oen pleased to assume in this place is not your real one.” A 
sliglit .smile came over Morton’s fiice, and the lady went on, “ I see I 
am right; but it is moreover suspected—mind, I don’t say that 
it is so—that your name is more like Wilkins than Morton. l)o you 
deny ill” 

Jlortoii paused for an instant, and then answered coolly, giving a 
gay glance of his eye to Louisa as he did so, “ Perhaps it is, my dear 
madam.” 

Ijouisa, sad and distressed as she w'as, could not refrain from a smile : 
and Ml'S. Charlton thought, as she observed the whole, “ Then she has 
known it all the time. ’I’on my word, this is too had ! WhaD crea- 
ture.s girls arc in these days !” 

i'hc then went on aloud, however, to say, “This is not ail, Mr.Mor¬ 
ton, or Mr. Wilkins—^yoii are strongly suspected of having some 
share in this dark deed at Mallington Hall.—Mind, I don’t say that it 
Is so, but I tell you that I have the power of confirming those suspi¬ 
cions in a very strange manner.” She spoke sternly and reso¬ 
lutely, fixing her eye upon him as if she would have searched his 
soul. 

“Pooh, pooh !” exclaimed Morton, with his lip curling. “This is 
carrying the matter too far.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Mrs. Charlton, pointing with her finger through the 
window down the hill, up which wag seen coming at considerable speed 
a gentleman on horseback, followed l)y a servant. “You have two 
minutes to decide upon W'hat I propose to you, and not more. What do 
you say 

“ Kxactly what I said before,” answered Morton, coolly; “and j^llow 
me to add, madam, that Mrs. Charlton does not raise herself in my 
opinion by being ready, for a sum of money, to give the hand ot her 
husband’s daughter t» a man whom she believes to be a swindler, and 
suspects of being a murderer.” 

“ I will have revenge, at least,” muttered Mrs. Charlton; and then, 
raising her voice, she exclaimed, “ Soamea, Starnes ! come in.” 
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Louisa had been gazina: down upon the carpet aa if she had boon 
studying the gay flowei-s with which it was covered ; but suddenly a 
look of horror and consternation, deep and intense, overspread her 
countenance, as if some startling and dreadful fact had suddenly pre¬ 
sented itself to her mind, and starting fonvard, she caught Mrs. Charl¬ 
ton’s arm, exclaiming, “ Stay, stay—for Heaven’s sake stay! you do 
not know what you are doing. You are destroying yourself.” 

But as she spoke the constable entered tlie room, and Mrs. Charlton 
cried at once, “ Take him in charge, So.ames.” 

" What is the matter, dearest Loui.sa !” asked Morton in a tone cf 
purprisc. " You cannot suppose for a moment-” 

“Oh, no, no .'"cried Louisa wringing her hands; “but I fo.arshe 
will bring down destruction on her own head.” 

“ 1 am the host judge of my own acts. Miss Charlton,” said the lady. 
“Take him in charge, Soames. He owns that his name is Wilkins, 
and not Morton.” 

“ No, no, no !”’ exclaimed Morton, laughing. “ Not exactly that, as 
Miss Charlton can bear witness. 1 said, more like it. This i.s a very 
serious business; and yet, pushed to this extremity, 1 cannot but feel 
that it becomes in some degree a jest.” 

“You will find it no jest, I suspect,” replied Mrs. Charlton, not a 
little puzzled by Mr. Morton’s demeanour, and only the more angry 
from a vague apprehension that she had suffered rage to carry her 
beyond the bounds of prudence; “ however, the matter i.s not in my 
hands now. Louisa., you may as well retire, for Mr. Middleton must 
be already at Hie door, and the examination of this iierson will proba¬ 
bly be proceeded with here. Such scenes arc not fit for young 
ladies.” 

“You will excuse me, madam,” replied Louisa. “1 shall certainly 
remain here. No place can be more fit for me than by the side of my 
future husband, when a false, I might call it a ridiculous, accusation is 
brought against him.” 

“ Oh, ho ! so bold ! ” said Mrs. Charlton ; “ but I h.ave understood 
you long, young lady. Nevertheless, it is as well, perhaps, that you 
should stay to witness what takes place regarding the man of your 
choice.” 

“ There can be nothing to witness, madam, that I am afraid of," re¬ 
plied Louisa: hut even while she was speaking, the door opened and 
Mr. Middleton was announced. The constable had been talking for a 
moment to Mr. Morton, and as soon as the magistrate had entered the 
room, he spoke a few words to the servant m a low tone, to which the 
man replied, " I’ll send down directly.” Harry Soames nodded his 
head, and then i-etnmed quickly to the side of Mr. Morton, towards 
whom he seemed inclined to testify every sort of respect. 

The air of Mr. Middleton was very grand and important indeed. He 
felt that he was a man of consequence—that his bosom was the temple 
•of justice, and that J. P. was written on his forehead, or ought to he. 
With a self-satisfied smile, he crossed the room to shake hands ivith 
Mrs. Charlton, and conversed with her for a few minutes in a low 
voice, and then observing that Miss Charlton and her lover were speak¬ 
ing together, he exclaimed, “No conversing with the prisoner. Con¬ 
stable, SCO that nothing of this kind takes place.” 
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“Then I am to consider myself a prisoner, sirl” demanded Morton, 
addressing the magistrate. 

“Most assuredly!” answered Mr. Middleton, with a look of cold 
scorn. 

On Avliat charge, and on who.se authority ? ” asked the young gen¬ 
tleman. 

“ On the charge of fraud, robbery, and murder!” replied Mr. Mid-, 
dletoii, “ and on my authority.” 

His tone was intended to be very laconic and decided, but Morton 
persevered. “ May I beg to know who it is brings the charge?” he 
next inquired. “ Of course you do not act without information ’!” 

“ Ob, no! ’ answered the magistrate; “ f act upon very good.infor¬ 
mation. You are in custody on suspicion, young man. You will hear 
more by-and-by.” 

“ At all events,” answered Morton, “ let mo bring to .your remem- 
liranco that a person should always be looked upon as innocent till he 
is proved guilty, and that it is sometimes inconvenient to forget that 
you are a gentleman or that another is so, as you may have occasion 
aflcrwards to repent it.” 

“What, .sir! do you venture to threaten me, sir?” exclaimed Mr. 
Middleton in fury : “ to threaten a magistrate in the execution of his 
.duty!” 

“No !” replied Morton, calmly ; “ I do not thretiton you at all, Mr. 
Middleton. I only wish to call you back to a sense of propriety.” 

“ This is foolish nonsense,” replied the worthy gentleman ; “ but we 
shall soon have Sir Simon Upplestone here, and we can proceed to bu- 
idnc.ss on the spot. If you will have the kindness to let u.s use one of 
your drawing-rooms, Mrs. Charlton, I do not see why we should ad¬ 
journ. Or we c,an go to the library, which, jierhaps, will be more out. 
oi your way.” 

Let it be here, by all means," answered Mrs. Charlton; “ there 
f;tand.s a young lady who declares she will be present the whole tgme ; 
and I rather imagine that I shall be forced to submit to examination as 
a witness.” 

Mr. Middleton raised his eyebrows at the announcement of Louisa's 
intention, and looked surprised at Mrs. Chariton’s bint of her own tes- 
limony being important; but after a few moments’ private converaa- 
tionwith that lady, he seemed still more surprised, and turning round, 
exclaimed aloud, “Is it possible! The whole seems so elc.ar that we 
might, I think, commit him for trial at once—but here is Sir Simon, 
I suppose. Who has he got with liim, I wonder'! ” 

The last obseiwations of Mr. Middleton were produced by the sound 
of steps and voices coming up the stairs: hut, when the door opened, 
he beheld not only his friend Sir Simon Upplestone, but J)r. Western 
.and another gentleman, with two or three pereons of an inferior class, 
standing at the top of the staircase. The first who eutored wai^ the 
baronet, who, without noticing .any one else in the room, advanced 
straight towards his brother magistrate, and then said in a loud whis¬ 
per, “ I am afraid there h.as been a great mistake here, Middleton. 
You’ve been in too gre.at a burry.” 

“Not a bit. Sir Simon,” replied Mr. Middleton, in a determined 
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tone. “ You arc not acquainted with all the circumaianees, my good 
friend.” 

“ Uor you either, Middleton,” anawered the other. 

While he was speaking. Dr. Western entered the room, with an ex¬ 
pression both of pain and indignation on his countenance, .and ad¬ 
vancing at once to Morton, hy whose .side l.ouisa was still standing, he 
shook hands with them both, and then taming to the other msigis- 
trates, demanded aloud, “ What is all this folly, Mr. Middleton!” 

“ Hush, hush,” said Morton in a low tone. “ Let the whole thing 
proceed, my dear friend. I wish particularly to see that worthy lady 
jjlay her game out.” 

In the meantime Mr. Middleton was answering Dr. Western’s que.s- 
tion in a somewhat sarcastic tone, saying, “The folly, my reverend 
friend, happens to be no folly at all. An exceedingly strong case of 
suspieion has been made out against that gentleman, standing there, 
as accessory, if not principal, in the robbery of Mallington Hall, and 
the murder of poor Edmonds; and since 1 have come here this morn¬ 
ing additional evidence has been tendered, which must, 1 think, place 
his guilt beyond all manner of doubt, and require his immediate com¬ 
mittal. I am glad of the assistance of my two brother justices, but if 
they had not been present I should have taken the responsibility upon 
myself.” 

A clear merry laugh rang through the room, and a good round voice 
exclaimed, “Ay, if i& and ands were pots and pans, there would he 
no work for the tinkers,--How do you do, my dear sifT how^o you 
do 1 You seem to have had a pleasant time of it since wo parted ye.s- 
terday evening; but when the cat’s away the mice will play'. As it 
seems clear we are to have larks for supper, 1 may as well get ready 
my knife and fork;” and Mr. Quattcrly, after having shaken hands 
with Morton, and given a gay sparkling glance from his face to that of 
Louisa Charlton, murmuring to himself, “ Devilish pretty ! devilish 
pretW!” pulled out of his pocket a note-book, a pencil and some 
papers, folded up and tied together with rod tape. 

At the same time Dr. AVestern w'as advancing to speak with the other 
magistrates and Mrs. Charlton, who wore gathered together in a group 
on the opposite side of the room; but Morton at this moment took u 
step forward, and said’aloud, “My dear Dr. Western, you must hear 
me for a moment. This business cannot, and must not, be stopped. 
A very horrible charge, perfectly unfounded, as you well know, has 
been brought against me this morning, together with half a dozen 
other minor insinuations, partly proceeding from malice, and partly 
from stupidity, originating, 1 have no doubt, amongst the gossips of 
this little town, and fostered under the kind care of that lady and that 
gentleman,” and he pointed to Mrs. Charlton and Mr. Middleton. 
“ These charges and insinuations must at once be thoroughly and ac¬ 
curately investigated, and I have to beg you, my dear sir, and also my 
friend hero on the left, not to bring forward any one particular to show 
the persons concerned the absurdity of the accusation, till all the 
charges themselves are fairly stated, and the evidence upon which they 
are grounded adduced. I would rather, if it w^tg necessary, sleep a 
night in prison than that the whole of the business should not be made 
quite clear.” 
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^■piio-saw. Ilis eyes ioll first, however, upon the group consisting of 
“4jouisa, Mr. Morton, and the constable, with Mr. Quatterly a stop before 
^'them, as an outpost in advance of tlieir camp ; and lie liowcd low to 
r the young lady, and still more low'and reverently to the young gentle¬ 
man, Mr. Quatterly, however, shook hands with him, saying, “ Ah, 
Skinner ! how tlo you do ! These gentlemen are in a mess, 1 think 
and then, a,s he saw' his follow' solicitor raise his eyes to the group on 
the oj>po,sitc side of the room, he added, '• There, .Skinner, go across 
Tom Tickler's ground, and tell their w'orships what they’re to do, for 
they don’t know'." 

Mr. Skinner accordingly ero.ssed over; and, after a brief consulta-' 
tion with the magistrates, decided that it wa.s better all the wiitnc.sses 
should be admitted, it was their usual cu.stom in that part of the 
county, he said, as it was merely a preparatory investigation, and truth 
might bc'l)Otfer obtained by giving general publicity in this stage ot 
the proceedings. Mr. Quatterly did not object, though he shook his 
head, as if he had souj.c doubts of the soundness of the doctrine; and 
the door ha^■ing been opened, a mixed multitude entered, consisting 
of gamekeepers, gardeners, housekeepers, housemaids, Mr, Gibbs, and 
M i,s.s Mathilda Alartiuc' Mrs, Charlton, however, was stnnew'hat sur¬ 
prised to see her fricnd .Mrs, Windsor come in with the rest, 

“What do you want here, Windsor!” said Mrs, Charlton, in a sharp 
key. 

“ To give my evidence, ma’am,” said Mrs. Windsor, respectfully. 

'■ Your evidence!” etpclaim’bd the mistress. “ You can know nothing 
about it.” 

“ 1 think I do, ma'am,” rejoined the housekeeper, drily. 

In the meantime the., chairs and tables were arranged, under the 
dinu'liou of Mr. tSklnnor, very much in the way that Mr. Quatterly 
had proposed. The magistrate’s clerk, however, contented himself 
with an ordinary chair, ami, greatly to Mrs. Charlton’s surprise and 
disgust, placed the fourth arm-cliair for Mr. Morton with his ow'» hands 
close to the table, and opposite to the one which ho himself was about , 
to occupy, while the magistrates were arranged on cither side. Pens, 
ink, ami paper having been procured—Ur. 'Western, as the senior 
magistrate, placed in the chair—the witnesses arranged, some seated, 
some standing towards the sides of the room,—the investigation com¬ 
menced. 

Dr, Western looked around the circle; and then, with a glance at 
Mr. (luatlcrly, though his heart was very sad—^for he w'as one of those 
true Christians who mourn over the crimes of tiieir fellow-creatures— 
he Could not forbear a faint smile at what ho regarded as one of the 
most absurd scenes he had ever behold. Mr. Quatterly caught his eye 
and laughed merrily, rubbing his small fat white hands as if it were 
the best joke in the world, for ho was more accustomed to such scones, 
and had so long given up the hope of mending human beings, that he 
thought he liad a right to bo amused at their follies, whether solemn 
or gay. 

“ Let them go dh!” said the worthy solicitor, with a nod to tl:c, 
clergyman; “even ih a farce, truths will come out unexpectedly.” 

Mr. Middleton and Mrs. Charlton were both nettled at Dr. Western’s 
smile and !Mr. Quattcrly’s laugh—surprised, indeed, and somewhat prj- 
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prchcnsivc that they were not quite right, but more angry than cither )ii 
and resolved to go on in their course only the more vehemently, ir 
order to prove that they had had good cause for susjiicion. Mrs. (Iharl- 
ton, it is true, was actuated by very different feelings from the worthy • 
justice: for, as she found that she could not gain her original purpose 
with Mr. Morton, she was resolved to have revenge; and being, as w'e 
have sliown, subject to much more severe internal commotions than 
her calm and sweet exterior usually suffered to appear, she would have 
given one of her own pretty white hands to have seen her lately- 
cherished guest hanging by the neck from any piece of timber t hat 
*Tva8 convenient. 

“ I tlvink I had better read,” said Mr. Middleton, beginning the in¬ 
vestigation, “the notes I took of the state of Mallington Hall, and the 
adjacent premises, when I examined them this morning, on receiving 
information of the crime that was committed there last night." 

“ By all means,” answered Dr. Western; “ I am as yet nearly ignorant 
of the whole circumstances.” 

That is clear,” said Mr. Middleton; and he then proceeded to read 
from a little note-book the memoranda which he had taken on the spot, 
commenting, as he wont, w'itli that sort of routine of commonplaces, 
which is a wonderful engine for obtaining a reputation for sagacity— 
with the vulgar. Dr. Western listened with horror and grief, covering 
his eyes with his hands, as if unwilling that all ho felt should appear; 
and tlie whole court, if it could be so called, heard the facts in deep 
silence. 

When he bail done this, Mr. Middleton paused, and looked round 
with the consciousness of having made a very neat and compact state¬ 
ment, deserving some credit. 

Mr. Quatterl}', however, stopped in to prevent him enjoying his solf- 
satisfaction too long. “Well, sir,” he said, “and how does that affect 
the gentleman before you 

“Yea sliall hear in a few minutes, sir,” answ'ered Mr. Middleton, 
solemnly raising himself from his chair, and looking over the table at 
Morton’s feet; “you -must have remarked that the footsteps which 
were traced in the yard were of three distinct sizes. One very large 
and long, one somewhat smaller, and one very small and neat, precisely 
what is usually called a gentleman’s footstep!” 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. Quatterly, “what of that?” But Mr. Middle- 
ton did not choose to take any notice of the solicitor, and went on to 
say, addressing Dr. Western, “You will sec here, my dear sir, the de¬ 
position of one Gibbs, taken by myself and Sir Simon Upplestone on 
the seventeenth of this month, by which it appears that on the very 
night when Mallington Hall was before attempted, the notorious Jack 
Williams was seen in the park in earnest conversation with tliis very 
Mr. Merton—in Mallington Bark, I say, whore neither of them hail 
any right to be at that hour, except for'illegal purposes.” 

Morton smiled, and Mr. Quatterly, as usual, rubbed his hands, saying, 
“A new dictum in laiv, I think—that men have a right to be in 
another man’s park for illegal purposes. However; my dear sir, f deny 
the whole position, and beg-that, before you as.samc that Mr. Morion 
had no right to be there, you will prove it. Whether you do or not, 
I’ll prove the contrary.” 
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as^ “How BO, sir]” demanded Mr. Middleton, growing furious, 
sic “By and by—^by and by,” said Mr. Quatterly, nodding his head 
hjlet uE have the whole case first. Pniy re^ the deposition. Dr. 
plVestern, for, as the warrant I sec is dated on that day, it may bo of 
p.'onseqiience.” 

a Dr. Western put on his spectacles, and read, smiling when he came 
1 to the .assertion that his young friend was known by another name 
than that of Morton, and s,ayi^, as a oommentar)', “ 1 am well aware 
of that fact ; and am afraid I must plead guilty to being an acces¬ 
sory.” 

When he had gone on to the end. Mr. Middleton proceeded, in the 
tone of a public accuser, rather than that of 3 justice of the peace! 
“ It is proved by numerous witnesses,” he continued, “ tliat this j^ntle- 
man, whoever he may be, was constantly seen hanging about Mailing- 
ton Park and Mallington Hall—that he obtained admission more than 
once into the house, and examined it most curiously—^that he made 
himself acquainted with the habits of the people upon the estate, and 
learned at wliat time they were least upon their guard. It was also 
j)roved. or can be proved, that he absented himself from Mallington 
without any apparent cause, or giving any notice of his departure, 
from the morning of Saturday till the morning of Monday, in which 
interval the robbery and murder wore committed. We have seen that 
the criminals who committed the act must have been well acquainted 
with the house, and must have gained information of the usual pro¬ 
ceedings of the servants: that one set of footmarks tvas small and 
neat, very like those which would be left by the prisoner’s feet; and 
that he has been seen consorting by night, and when he thought him¬ 
self unobserved, with some of the most desperate characters in the 
county. How, I must say, and must contend,” and he thumped the 
table with his fist, “ that there is perfectly sufficient before us to send 
the case to a jur)’, even if there were no other evidence to be produced, 
which I am informed there is, and evidence of a very important cha¬ 
racter too.” 

“ I’ve seen an innocent man lianged upon less,” said Mr. Quatterly, 
drily; and Louisa Charlton started and looked at him for a moment 
with fear and surprise. 

The lady of the house had sat while all this wag going on, with her 
arm thrown over the back of her chair, her two pretty little feet ex¬ 
tended, and her head drooping forward with an air of studied but 
graceful attention. Slight, very slight indications of what was passing 
in her mind floated over her countenance from time to time; but now, 
when Mr. Middleton turned towards her, saying, “ Mrs. Charlton, I 
think ”—she rose and advanced towards the table with a melancholy 
and reluctant air, 

“ I have very little evidence to give, sir,” she said, “ myself; and as 
you all know what kindness and attention I have shown to Mr.^Mor¬ 
ton, and what esteem, and I may say regard, I once entertained for 
him, you will easily conceive how painful that evidence must be, espe¬ 
cially as it is confirmatory' of the worst suspicions tliat are entertained. 
Mr. Morton has lieent as Mr. Middleton says, absent from my house, 
where be was on a visit, from Saturday morning till this morning, at 
about a quarter to ten -at least, that was the first time 1 saw him. 
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though I am afraid there is clear proof of his having been in the houiid 
previously, without my knowledge. Just before I met him coming u 
the stairs, and apparently freshly arrived, 1 was called out of the drav 
ing-rooiii by the upper housemaid, who informed me that she had fount • 
in Mr. Morton’s room, wrapped up in a bundle, and thrust under th< 
drawers, a sort of carman's frock, stained with blood, and a jacket in 
the same condition, with a good deal ^f mud and dirt upon it, but 
having the whole sleeve still wet with gore. Not having heard, at the 
time, of the barbarous murder of poor Kdmonds, and never dreaming 
that there was any one in my house who would commit such an act, 1 
took no particular notice, but said that it must bo some accident, anil 
brdored her to leave the things where she found them. She is here 
present, and can give her own testimony. Those blood-stained clothes 
are, 1 supjiose, where they were first discovered '!” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said the housemaid, dropping a courbscy. 

“ A pretty little concatenation,” said Mr. (iuattcrly. “ I’ray, sir. lot 
us have the things down. Y'ou can take the evidence of the houisc 
maid while they are being brought.” 

Mrs. Charlton immediately ordered one of the men-servants to go 
up and fetch the bundle, describing where it was to be found, and lay¬ 
ing particular stress upon the words, “ In Mr. Morton’s room.” 

The housemaid was then called upon for her testimony, and fully 
conlirmed Mrs. Charlton's account; adding, that she hail found the 
marks of some dirty footsteps up the stairs that morning. She was 
just concluding when the servant returned with the bundle, which wa-s 
speedily spread out upon the table. 

“book to Miss Charlton,” cried Dr. IVestern, “she is going to 
faint! ” 

“No,” said Louisa, rising; “but I wish to give my evidence, ter 
rible as it is.” 

“ Stop a little, my dear,” said Mr. Quatterly, patting her gently on 
the hand. “ Do not alarm yourself; this will all be made clear.” 

“ N’ot without dreadful consequences,” said Louisa, taking her seat 
again, and covering her eyes with her hand. 

Each of the magistrates examined the frock and jacket carefully , 
and then Mr. Middleton, rising, said in a solemn and pompous tone, 
“ Sir Simon, 1 think this is quite sufficient; and that we arc not only 
justified, hut called upon by our duty, to commit the prisoner for trial. 
Is it not so. Dr. 'Westeml” 

“ We can do no such thing,” answered the clergyman; for I happen 
to know, that it is utterly impossible that Mr. Morton can have had 
any slmrc in this transaction.” 

Mrs. Charlton fixed her beautiful blue eyes upon him with not the 
sweetest exiiression in the world, and Mr. (iuatterly, advancing a step, 
remarked, " You arc in a mighty hnrry, worshipful sir; I should have 
thoujjht it was to-day that the fox-hounds were to meet. One story' is 
very good till another is told; and, by your good leave, you must now 
hear tlvat other. You have made a very good story of it, and I must 
say that a capital special pleader was spoiled whoa nature turned you 
into a country squire; but now we will proceed in order, if you 
please; for you have made various assumptions, and, thrown out 
various insinuations, of which I must clear the case.” 
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as,“I beg, sir, that you would treat the court with respect,” exclaimed 
sic'-. Middleton, half rising. 

hs. ‘ With the most profound,” s;dd Mr. Quatterly: “as deep as a draw- 
phill, though not perhaps quite so clear. We will admit almost all 
p6ur prcmiae.s; but strip them, if you please, of your deductions, in 
ajne first place, the prisoner, for reasons of his own, ditl choose, in 
t'oming down here, to assume a name different from that by which he 
tisually goes, though still one that lie baa a right to, for his name is 
■‘Edmond Morton, as 1 can testify. In the next place, he was seen—at 
least, I have no doubt that such was the case—in Mallington I'ark. 
speaking with that very notorious person Jack Williams, who is, I .am, 
happy to tell you, now in (utstody. 1 have no doubt Cither tha^ their 
conversation was earnest, nay, perhaps, very vehement; but as to .your 
assumption, that neither of them had any right there, that 1 have 
before denied, and ilo still denv." 

” Upon what grounds, sir'!” demanded Mr. Middleton, beginning to 
find his ideas getting a little (onfused. 

” Upon the best of all possible grounds,” answered Sir. Quatterly; 
“■ as you shall hear. Jack Williams, perhaps, had no right there--! am 
not aware that be had. It is not iii evidence—and yet it might bo so : 
for if Mr. Morton invited him be had a right, and therefore your 
as.sumption in his ease is as unwarranted as in the other. But, in 
regard to Mr. Morton, I not only eoutemi that be bad a right, but 
that nobod}' on eartli—let bis condition, state, rank, or calling be 
what they may—bud so good a right to be in Mallin,gtou I’ark, at any 
hour of the day or night which unto lum might seem expedient; for 
who can have so good a title to walk in a park, Mallington Park or 
any other, a.s tlie owner thereof !” 

•• What ! ■’ c.xclainicd Mr. Middleton. Has Mr. Morton purchased 
the park! 1 did not know- it could lie sold.” 

You have got a capital case of circumstantial evidence," continued 
Mr. Quatterly, enjoying the evident consternation and surprise (if the 
profound magistrate, "and now I will tell you what you were ,going to 
commit a man for. For l)reaking into his orra house, robbing his own 
plate-room, and sliootiug his own park-keeper. All these eireum- 
.stances are very proliable ! lieason and likelihood goes with tlrem. 
But stay a iniuiito—don’t ho in a hurry, cither on one side or the 
other. Wo will have the whole matter elear before we have done with 
it, if you please. Y'ou shall have full evidence that the gentleman 
now before you is the proprietor of Mallington I’ark, of Mallington 
Hall, and of everything that it contains, and tliat the poor man who 
lost his life there was his servant, and had been receiving wages from, 
him for some time.” 

1 told you you were going too fast, Middleton,” whispered Sir 
Simon Upple.stone, across Dr. Western. 

‘‘ I’isli I ” fried Mr. Middleton, in a high state of excitement; and 
Mr. Quatterly went on, saying, “As to Mr. Morton’s absence from this 
place from Saturday morning till Monday morning, that can he easily 
accounted for. But* it may he sufficient for our present purpose to- 
show where that gentleman was at the time the murder was com- 
mittodi Now. up to the hour of half-past seven o’clock on Sunda.'/ 
oveuiug, he was, with myself and Dr. Western, at the distance of two- 
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and-twenty miles from Mallington; he then set off In a hack pid 
chaise, and a dark night, intending, I believe, to sleep here ; but i 
chaise unfortunately broke down some seven miles from this plf 
about ten o’clock. He reached a public-house, called the Hand- ■ 
Hand, about four miles off, towards eleven, and remained there t 
this morning, at about half-past eight, when he left it to walk hilhc 
without ever quilting the house in the internal. It may seem to tl, 
sagacity of your worships somewhat extraordinary that 1 should comv 
here so well prepared to meet this case; and as .Tustice is a very sus 
picious person, apt to peep out under her bandage, just to sec that 
noboily is playing her a trick, this fact must be explained also. The 
truth, then, is, that as Hr. Western and myself were driving over 

hither from the town of-, we came upon Mr. Morton's post-chaise, 

with the axle broken, and one of the wheels off, and with a man doing 
his best to pull it further to pieces for the purpose of mending it. 
Tho post-boy who drove it was in the act of giving instructions to 
that effect, and by him wo were informed that the late tenant of his 
vehicle laid the night before gone on to the Haud-iii-Hand, two or 
three miles further, and, stopping there to water the horses, we liad a 
full, true, and particular account from the landlady of the arrival and 
departure of her guest, for whom we inquired. There sits Dr. Wes¬ 
tern, who can corroborate my evidence.” 

Dr. Western bowed his head and said, “ Bntircly.” 

: And now,” continued Mr. Quatlerly; hut Mr. Middleton intor- 
riipted him. beginning to find that he was in what is usually termed 
the wrong box. “ Dll! ” he exclaimed, '' if all those eircumstanees 
can be so clearly explained, the great weight of suspicion is removed; 
but still it would be satisfactory to all parties if the whole were cleared 
up, and perhaps Mr. Morton will assign the cause of his meeting with 
IVilliams, who is certainly not fit society for a gentleman of iiroperty.” 

“ That is very easily explained, sir,” replied Morton. “ It m.ay be 
in ypur recollection, and certainly .is in Dr. Weslerii's, that I was 
knocked down upon the common here, and on that occasion J lost a 
pocket-book contnlning the certificate of my grandfather's marriage, 
and various other papers of considerable importance.. 1 sent for a 
Bow-streot officer from London, and offered a reward for the recovery 
of the papers. We found that the parties who possessed them com¬ 
prehended their value, and thought that I might he induced to give a 
much larger sum for them than I had offered. They opened a com- 
mnnication with me to that effect, and a place of mooting was ap¬ 
pointed, first in Wcnlock Wood, and subsequently in Mallington Park. 
1 went to the rendezvous, as agreed upon, alone, and not having been 
able to come to satisfactory terms with the man Williams, the person 
who met me there, I was walking back again when I saw somebody 
seampering off who. it now seems, was the worthy gentleman with his 
Prag^ant Balm of Trinidad. Such is the plain state of the case, as 
there are several persons here who know; and if there be anything 
else that requires explanation, it must he given, as the whole of this 
matter had bettor be cleared up at once, especially tho placing of those 
bloody clothes in the room w-hich I lately oceupicd, for I should wish 
to he quite sure that malice had no part in such a proceeding.” 

” Oh! hush, hush !” said a faint voice behind him. 
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Mr. Middleton replied, without attending to those sounds, 
“"^at is just what I was going to ohservc, sir,” he said ; “ it is very 
“^•‘ssary that the fact should he explained. It seems clear to me 
P*' . these clothes on which the blood is not yet dry. as you perceive, 
P'lSt have belonged to the person who committed the crime. Now, 
®‘'iv came they in this house ! How e.ame they in that room 1 Tliat 
''t he question. Soames, you had better call all the servants up, and 
my man and Sir Simon’s aid you, with any persons you can collect 
Uir, to ensure that nobody quits tlie house without permission.” 

Mrs. Charlton displayed at this moment a (amsidorablo degree of 
Agitation. She moved about with a certain sort of nervous uneasiness 
in her chair, and seemed twice as if she w!is about to speak. Shq did 
not do so. however, and it was M r. Quatterly who proceeded as soon 
as the magistrate had done. “ There are one or two other questions, 
in (be fust place, 1 should like to cstabli.sh,” he said ; “as the charge 
has been made against Mr. Morton, it is necessary to trace his w'holc 
'■ourse, and therci'ore I wish to question some of the servants, if you 
!iavo no objection.” 

■■ None whatever,” said .Sir .Simon Cpplestone. 

“ Not in the least,” replied Mr. Midillcton, courteously. 

! would fain know, then,” continued Mr. Quatterly, “ who it was 
■hat let this gentleman in this morning !” 

1 (lid, sir,” answered the man Wilkinson, stepping forward. 

•• A t, what hour was tliatdemanded Mr. Quatterly. 

'• It might bo half-iiast nine, or a quarter to ton,” was the servant’s 
reply. 

■■ What, did Mr. Jlori.on then do ! ’ inquired Mr. (iinitterly. 

He walked straight up stairs towards the dniwing-roora,” an- 
■wered Wilkinson, “ and met my mistress at the drawing-room 
ibvor.” 

'• Von arc quite sure that he did not go up to his rooml” .“aid Mr. 
t.fualtorly. „ 

Quito sure,” replied the servant, “fori heard him speak to my 
mistress immediately, and saw them go into the drawing-room to¬ 
gether.” 

“ I will only remark,” proceeded the solicitor, “ that, from the lady’s 
evidence, these articles were found before she met Mr. Morton. I 
will now ask, however, whether any one saw that gentleman in the 
house, or about the house, before he was admitted by the footman ? ” 

There was a complete silence; and he went on, “Then, now, Mr. 
What's-your-iiame, which door did Mr. Morton come in by '! There 
are more doors than one to the house, 1 suppose!” 

“He came in by the great gates, sir.” answered the man. “The 
bell rang, and I opened the door of the house, and went out to let 
iiim in.” 

, “ Then be was actually without the garden-wall when you first 
him !” said Mr. Quatterly. 

Wilkinson assented, and the lawyer went on, “ Was the house-door 
locked, or open !” ■ 

•• it was locked wheh I got up. sir,” said the housemaid ; “ but I 
opened it to sweep out the hall.” 

“Well,then, my pretty girl,” continued the solicitor, “since you 
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are upon your legs, I’ll ask you a question or two, with their wor'**^ 
leave. You said just now that you had found dirty i'ootuiarks u' 
stairs. When did you make that discovery 

When first I got up, sir,” said the girl; “.as soon as I had t: ’ 
down the shutters off the glass-door in the garden I saw tliem din 
—first upon the mat, and then upon the stairs, and upon tlie oil-i l 
too, for that matter." 

“Then they began at the gla.ss-door going into the garden,'’ s 
Mr. (juattcrly, “and went up stairs. How far could .vor. tn, 
tliem! ’’ 

“ Why, as far as Mr. Alfred’s room,” replied the girl. 

“ph !” c,\elainiod Mr. (iuatterly ; an<l Dr. IVestern sud<lcrdy raisoii 
his head with a look of horror and consternation. 

“Wore the marks plain there!” demanded the solicitor, still ad 
dro,H.sing the housemaid. 

“There was apiece of mud and some gravel stonc,s,’’ replied tlv 
girl; “ hut they were not so plain iis below." 

“Could you tniek them any further!” was the solicitor’s iicxi 
question. 

“ I didn't remark them.” she said. 

“ Did you go into that room !” demanded Mr. Quattcrly. 

“ No, sir,” replied the girl; “I had all the lower part of the house 
to do first: and wdien I went up after our brcakfa.st, I first went to M r. 
Morton's room, to open the windows there. It lies at the other end of 
the passage, you know.” 

“ No, 1 don’t know-,” answered Mr. Quatterly. “What may be the 
distance ! ” 

“Oh ! not ten steps,” answered the girl. Mr. Alfred's is just over 
Miss Louisii’s room, and the other is down two <loors beyond.” 

“Was the glass-door open or shutl” imiuired Mr. Quatterly. 

“It was locked, but not bolted,” said the housemaid. 

I bolted it last night with my own hands,” observed the butler, 
who had entered the room, with the cook and several other servants, a 
minute or two before ; but Mr (juatterly wont on, still addressing the 
housemaid, “ Were you up first in the house'! ” he demanded. 

“No, sir,” replied the girl, beginning to get a little bewildered. 
“ I think Mrs. Windsor and the still-room maid were down before 
me.” 

“We were," said Mrs. AVindsor; “and I found the door unlocked 
and locked it till the men got up. 1 have got more to say when it i^ 
yvanted ; but 1 think my young lady can tell more than any of us." 

Mr. Quattcrly looked from the housekeeper to Louisa; but Mis, 
Charlton’s eyes were fi.xed upon her step-mother, who sat opposile 
fixed, and immovable as a statue, with her face pale and her lieai 
bent down. There was a pause for a moment, and then Louisa rose, 
ami with somewhat trembling steps advancing to the table, spoki 
across the table to Dr. AVestern in a low tone, “ You had bolter taKi 
her away,'’ she said ; “ you had better take her away.” 

The worthy rector instantly rose, and going round to Mrs. Charlton 
he said, “ 1 think it would be best for you to retire, my dear lady 
You are not well. This fs too much for you. 

Kut Mrs. Charlton instantly raised her uead quickly, and sharpli 
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®?'.'laimms, “ No ! it's all false; Imt I'll hear it all; I'll hoar 
“fill !” 

15c advised,” said Ur. llTestom, in a tender tone. 

P*" No, I ivill not! ” she cried ; “ I understand it all—Go on, j:o on !” 
P'd Dr. Western retiring froln her side, resumed his seat. Louisa 
f'ul by this time retired to the chair where she had been sittinir, and 
:!ood trembling beside it with a face very jiale, and her lijis almost 
floodless. 

“ Yon said you had evidence to give, my dear,” said Mr. Qnattcrly; 

will you give it notv, or slwll 1 examine this good lady finst! ’ 

Louisa hesitated, but Mrs. Charlton exclaimed vehemently, ‘‘I dc-, 
maud that one should be sent out of the room, xvhilc the other speahs. 
They will frame their stories one upon the other, 1 dare say, if tlicy 
have not done it alrcadj.” 

ijouisa said nothing, but moved towards the door. Mrs. tVindsor, 
■however, replied, 1 haven't spoken to Mte Charlton to-day, ma'am— 
not a w'ord—and have only to tell the truth, though I am afraid what 
) am going to say may ofl’end her.” 

Tell the truth, Mrs. Windsor,” said Louisa, turning at (he door, 

‘ wliatcver it may be—your so doing will give me no offence, be as¬ 
sured.” 

'■ A pretty scene !” cried Slr.s. Chariion, with a look of contempt. 

"Now ma’am, what have you to depose t” said Sir Simon Upplc- 
stonc. who was getting heartily tired of the affair, and wished it over. 

" Why, merely this, sir,” said Mrs. Windsor. “ Last night as I was 
lying awake in bed I lieard somebody walking in the garden. Jly 
room is at the far corner just over Mr. Morton’s. 1 can’t tell what 
o’clock it was, for I had gone to sleep for a short time when T first laid 
down; hut it could not lie very late, for the moon wiis still far up. 
However, tliinking it might lie somebody that wanteil to rob the house, 

! got iij) and went to the window, and tlicre I saw a man below on the 
gravel w'alk, who seemed to throw some stones up towards Miss Charl¬ 
ton’s room. Ho then called out, but not very loud, ‘ Louisa. Louisa!’ 
which is her name. He then seemed to make signs to open tlie 
window, and presently 1 could plainly hear it thrown up. After that, 
he asked licr to come down and open the door, for he wished to come 
in. After tliat, I could hoar Miss Charlton say she would call one of 
the servants; hut he answered not to do so on any account: but to 
come down herself, and he spoke sharply and angrily to her; after 
which she told him to wait a minute and she would. He seemed very 
careful to tell her not t<i wake any one, saying that he did not wusli it 
to he known that he wa.s tlicre. .\fter waiting a minute or two, I 
could plainly hear the door lielow unchained and unlocked : and the 
minute after a foot coming quickly up the stairs, stopped at Mr. Lati¬ 
mer’s door, and went in. It did not come as far as Mr. Morton's room 
then, hilt after about two nuniitc.s I heard it come along tlic iiasiiagc, 
i'lid some one opened the door of Mr. Morton’s room, which is just 
• iclow mine—the lied-room, not the dressing-room, 1 mean.” 

“ Ay, it was in the bed-room, under the drawers, I found tlie things,” 
•Olid the ]iou.scmaid. * 

“ AVlioovcr it was did not stay tliere a minute,” continued Mrs. 
Windsor, “and then went back and down stairs. lie setmed to stop a 
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nuDutc at Miss Louisa's door, and then wont down and out into f 
garden. As soon as 1 lieard the door sliut I went back to the wint 
again, and 1 saw tlie same man go along the gravel walk, and take 
first turning to the loft towards the wall. I could see him quite p!i ■ 
for the night was clear.” 

She paused, and Mr. Quattcrly inquired, “ Did you over see him 
fore ?■ ” 

“ Ves, often,” replied Mrs. Windsor, in a firm but solemn tone. 

“ Do you see him nowV’ demanded Mr. Quattcrly. 

“ No,” replied Mrs. Windsor, fixing her eyes lull upon Morton. 

“Was he the man before youl” asked Mr. Quattcrly again. 

“ tjertainly not," answered the housekeeper. 

“ Then that is all I have to do with the affair," rejoined the solicitor, 
taking a step back. 

“ Then who do you really think it wa.s ?” demanded Mr. Middleton- 

“ 1 think and fully believe,” replied Mns. Windsor, “ that it was AIi', 
Alfred Latimer. His person, perhaps. I could not swear to, for when 
first he came he seemed strangely disguised; and though, when he 
went away, he was diflcrcntly dressed, his back was towards me ; but 
his voice I could swear to anywhere, and he called Miss Charlton, sister, 
too, which he sometimes did W'hen-” 

“ Ijiar and hussy !” cried Mrs. Clmrlton, starting up and stamping 
her foot; hut Mr. Middleton, whose views were now altogether 
changed, exclaimed, "We must not luive anything of this kind, 
madam. The case must he investigated fully. Shall we call in Miss 
Charlton'! ” 

“ 1 think you had better first inquire how the person was drossod, ' 
said Mr. (juatterly, “ and also call in the gardener, for footsteps must 
have been remarked." 

.VII the magistrates assented to this course; and in regard to the 
apparel of the person she had seen, Mrs. Windsor replied, “ That when 
firet .she saw him, lie was dressed in a carman’s frock, sucli as that 
which lay on the table; hut that, when he went away, he had on a 
dark coat such as Mr. Latimer usually wore.” 

Louisa entered more calm than she had departed. She w'as still very 
pale, and her steps still wavered. Her heart, too, sank, and she felt 
afraid that her voice w'ould fail her when slic came to speak ; hut she 
had had time for thought, she had had time to ask herself what w.as 
her duty, and the voice within at once answered, “ To tell the plain 
truth.” It was a terrible thing indeed to bear any part in destroying 
one whose yoimg years had been spent under the same roof with her¬ 
self, who had been accustomed to call her" sister, whom she had often 
aided and befriended, for whose wilfulness and vices she had often 
mourned,—but still she felt that she must not let such feelings take 
from her her truth; and though she resolved not to ofler aught in 
evidence against liim tliat was not drajwn from her by questions, 
she was determined to answer each question truly, without a shadow 
of turning. 

If, however, she expected to escape close questioning she was mis¬ 
taken : for as soon as .she entered. Dr. Western liaving first requested 
her to take a seat, Mr. Middleton proceeded to iiiterrogate her in a 
way that left no opportunity of passing aught over in silence, taking 
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as a texi-’oook Mrs. Windsor’s account; and having gained the admis¬ 
sion that some one had come under the window a little after twelve, 
had thrown up some pebbles against it, and called her by name, he in 
plain terms directed her to state all that had occurred between tJiat 
period and her retiring to rest. Louisa told all truly, but as sueeinetly 
as possible ; often stopped and questioned as she went,, and still giving 
true and straightforward answers, till at length, just as she was replying 
that Alfred Latimer was dressed when he came in a carman’s frock— 
the very one, she believed, upon the table—Mrs. Charlton, seeing that 
the proofs against her unhappy son were all too clear, and that, in her 
own malignity and covetousness, she had been the person to bring them 
all to light, exclaimed almost with a shriek, “Oh, treacherous girl!’’ 
and in a vain effort to reach the door fell fainting almost at Mr. 
Morton’s feet. She was immediately carried to the adjoining drawing¬ 
room. 

“ Now, Mr. Ncthersolo, we will take your evidence, if you please,” 
said Mr. Middleton after a pause. 

Mr. Ncthersolo advanced, and Mr. Middleton proceeded to in([uire 
whether he had visited the Hall and examined the body of poor 
Ldmonds, the park-keeper. Having replied that he had, he was 
ili reeled to slate wrhat remarks he had made, and what he supposed to 
be the cause of his death, though Mr. (juatterly justly observed that 
this was evidence rather for the coroner’s inquest than the magis- 
trato,s. 

“ 1 found a wound,” he said, “ in both sides of the head, which, from 
the appearance it presented, must have been caused by a pistol-ball 
fired from the right side, where it cut the temporal artery and ))a.ssoil 
through the anterior lobe of the brain, finding exit on the right side, 
about two inches above the eyebrow.” 

Sir Simon TJpplcstone had said nothing for some time, and he ownc<l 
to himsielf that Air. Middleton ivas the dominant spirit; but still he 
thought he ought to have his share of importance, and might as»wcll 
ask a solemn question too, to throw light or darkness on the matter, 
as the case might be. “Pray, Air. Nethersole,” he said, “ did you use 
anj' means of resuscitation 1” 

There arc some questions so utterly confounding that the wit of the 
most ingenious man upon earth cannot find a ready answer to them, 
and Air. Nethersole, with the most profound respect for the worthy 
baronet, and every desire to answer as fast as possible, could only stare 
in silence for a full minute, at being asked whether he had attempted 
to restore a man to life who had been shot through and through the 
head nearly twelve hours before. 

“ We havq an authentic record,” said Air. Quatterly, in a low voice, 
“ of a man having burnt his mouth by eating cold plum i>orri<lgc, and 
of another having bitten his own nose off, so that it is clear nothing is 
impossible; and therefore, whatever others may think, I hold the ques¬ 
tion to be a very sensible one.” 

“ Aly dear sir, 1 can’t jest upon the subject,” said Alorton, to whom 
the words were addressed. But, as Sir Simon Upplcstonc evidently 
Waited for an answer, Afr. Nethersole at last made shift to say, “ Why, 
no. Sir Simon, J did not think it would be of any avail, for I never 
knew a man recover with his brains blown out; and, besides, the poor 
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icllow had hccn dead many liovirs, the limbs were quiic rigid, so it 
eould have answered no luiriiose.” 

“ I tliinU I would have tried something,” said .Sir Simon, sagely. 

Mr. Aliddlcton eontrived to occupy about five minutes more witli 
questions of somewhat grc.atcr sagacity, but not much moi’c perti¬ 
nence ; and at the end of that time the constable and the housemaid 
re-appeared. 

" Well, Soame.s, well cried Mr. Middleton, • what have yon dis¬ 
covered '!” 

“ Why I found this hero candlestick, your worship,” answered the 
, constable, jjutting one down on the table. It's burnt out in the socket, 
you see, sir, and scattered all the wax about. It was a-top of the 
drawers in Mr. Latimer's room. Tt might have set the house a-fire. 
Then, as to the footsteps, we traced two or three of them in straight 
from the door up to the drawers, and one of the drawers had been 
pulled open, for wo saw the mark of a hand upon it, somcwliat dirty, 
and not quite dry, and the same is on the candlestick, if you’ll look, 
and then on the floor, tumbled down, with tlie top off, was a hat-box, 
which the girl says had a new hat in it ycstcrd.ay; but the hat is gone 
■now, howsoever; and there were two finger-marks on the top.” 

“Did yon find any steps towards Mr. Morton's rooml” asked idr, 
Middleton. 

“ Why. no, sir,'.’said the eonslablc; “hut the girl says she sw'opt the 
pp-ssage and the room. We found nothing particular there, though 1 
went over it, just to see underneath tlie drawers, where the huiidle had 
been stowed away; the carpet was somewhat bloody -not mucli, just a 
scratch of blood, like; but that shows that the job couldn’t have been 
long done, or the things would have been di-y.” 

“Veiy true, very true,’’ said Mr. Middleton: and. turning lo 
Morton, bo said, “ I think, sir, the evidence given clears you of all 
tuspicion.” 

"S’hcn you’ll have the goodness to dismiss llie warrant,” sjiid Mr. 
Qnatterly. 

“ 1 think we ought to have evidence,” said Sir Simon Upjilestone. 

that the gentleman is really the proprietor of Mallington Hall, tor 
ori that rests a great deal of the matter.” 

“ Not a whit,” replied Mr. (Juatterly. If he had no other property 
than a mortgage on the moon there is not dne suspicious circumstance 
against hinn But the evidence yon shall have. There is your' 
own clerk, a very respccfable solicitor, whom you all know. He can 
testify to the fact. ’ 

“ 1 beg leave to depose,” said. Mr. Skinner, rising and speaking 
with due deliberation, “ that this gentleman, eommonls called and 
known by, in these parts, the name of Mr. Morton, is the undoubted 
proprietor of Mallington Hall, and the Mallington Park estate, 
together with all the goods, chattels, household furniture, hooks, pic¬ 
tures, plate, and appurtenances therein contained, or belonging 
thereto and down he sat, having said c.xactly what he thought sul- 
ficient. and not one word more. • i 

Sir Simon Uppicstonc was frustrated; for, if truth must he told, a 
certain very ticklish propensity, easily excited in human beings, and 
called curiosity, was the true motive of the question he had put. He 
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^ranted to know, in sliort, who Mr. Morton was, and what, an<l all 
about him; and Mr. Quatlcrly saw throiiich and through liiui as if he 
had been a piece of rock en stal. 

“And now, Mr. Western,” siid Mr. Qiiattcrly, “1 think, my very 
rorcrend friend, that it will bo expedient for you to inform your wor¬ 
shipful brethren of the facts which came to oEr knowledge this morn¬ 
ing regarding two worthy gentlemen named Thomas Brown and .lohn 
Williams, and also in regard to another personage called Mr. Alfred 
Latimcr,.against whom a slight ease of suspicion has been made out 
this morning. Your worships will remark that I say slight ; because 
it is very slight indeed, and though, from the temper of the court, it 
is evident that the young gentleman doc.s not ajipcar in a very favour¬ 
able light, yet it must be recollected that nothing has been proved 
against him whatsoever as yet; but that he entered his own mother’s 
house clandestinely and in disguise on the same night that this 
unhappy event occurred. The disguise, however, might have been 
assumed from a thousand different causes; the clandestine mode 
of his coming might bo accounted for in various yvays: and the blood 
which was found upon the clothes supposed to bo east off by him may 
be that of a hare, of a rabbit, or a bum-door fowl, for aught we know 
to the contrary.” 

“ There, my dear,” he continued, turning to Louisa, “go and tell 
that to your step-mother, it may he some comfort lo her ; and as for 
yourself, your white face and trembling hand shows that you have had 
•juitc enough of this business already." 

Louisa felt that it was indeed as he said, and rose to depart, and 
Jlorton very naturally accompanied her for a short time from the 
room—not, indeed, that ho had the slightest intention of visiting II rs. 
Lharlton, -t-s he was well aware that in the exi.sting state of that lady’s 
mind his presence wa.s not likely to be peculiarly agreeable to her. 


OHABTKR LXII. 

• Welt,, madam,” said Mr. Quattcrly, tapping the landlady familiarly 
on the .shoulder; "well, Mrs. I’luckroae’—and immediately devi¬ 
ating, as was sometimes (mstomary with him, into an ahominahle pun, 
he added, “ though, indeed, my dear lady, 1 think your name ought to 
be put into the plural, for you must have plucked two roses to blush 
so brightly on either cheek. But to return. Has anybody been here 
this morning inquiring for me ’! If so. 1 hope you have kept him.” 

“Oh ! yes. sir,” replied Mrs. Pluckrose, dropping a courtesy, “there 
.ire two gentlemen waiting for yon. 1 took the liberty of putting 
tJiem into Mr. Morton’s sitting-room, because the house is so full.” 

“ Not so full as to prevent my having a bed in it, Mrs. Pluckrose 1” 
said the worthy solicitor; but the landlady reassured him on iSmt 
^loint, and Mr. Morton and his friend walked up stairs, where they 
dound waiting a middle-aged gentleman, rvho looked very much like a 
^licitor, and a youngef man, bearing a strong resemblance to a clerk. 
IThcre was a groat blue bkg upon the table before them, and the soli- 
fitor looked out of the window, while the clerk sat with his hands on 
pis knees. 
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“Ah, Mr. Writham!” said Mr. Quattcrly, rollinfr into the room as 
fast, as his small logs would carr)* him, “ 1 hope I have not kept you 
waiting, for we had a little magisterial Imsincss to go througli here. 
Indeed, I did not expect to sec yon yourself; a clerk would iiave 
done.”' 

“ Oh ! nothing like one’s own presence, my dear sir,” answered Mr. 
Writham, who had a peculiarly clear, sharp, ferret-like expression of 
countenance, with a long, pointed nose, the very look of which would 
have made a flaw in a piece of parchment. “ I came dow’u to say, 
that the whole may be considered as definitively settled and agreed, 
•upon the basis laid down between ns at our last conference; always 
provided, nevertheless-” 

“Anything hereinbefore contained to the contrary, notwithstand¬ 
ing,” said Mr. Quatterly, laughing, “ 1 thought there was an excep¬ 
tional clause, friend Writham. Well, what is it? Out with it, man ! 
We’ll soon deal wiin it.” 

“ It is simply this, my dear sir,” answered Mr. Writham. “ and you 
will own that it's quite reasonable; namely, that your client—I pre¬ 
sume that I have the honour of being in his presence—do produce 
lawful and sufficient proof of the marriage of Henry Morton Wilmol. 
and Maria dci Pazzi, and also of the death without issue of Charles 
Francis Wilmot.” 

“Oh ! the latter is easily proved,” replied Mr. Quattcrly; “and. 
besides, with that you have nothing to do; for if he did leave legiti¬ 
mate issue, it wouid bar your client as well as mine. Besides, i never 
heard of a boy seven years old having a son and heir. The law doi;.-; 
not contemplate such a case, Mr. Writham; and we can prove his 
birth and his death, with an interval of seven years between them. 
As to the other matter, it is quite right that yon should have the 
proof you require, and you shall have it. There may be a little delay, 
from an awkward event which has removed the certificate to .some 
distance.” 

Mr. Writham pricked up his cars, for there seemed to him a chance 
of pleading still; and he observed in a solemn tone, “ Of course, Mr. 
Quatterly, proof is nect'ssar)'. Full, legal, indubitable proof.” 

'‘And proof you shall have, my dear Writham,” answered Mr. 
Quatterly, “full, legal, indubitable proof, as yon say; for where we 
got the one certificate we can easily get another, even if the first 
should be lost. But by your good leave, my friend, we will draw up a 
little memorandum of the grounds on which we stand, stating the 
proofs and particulars that you requii-c,^ and guarding against any 
future demands.” Mr. Writham seemed* to pause and hesitate; bi;t 
Mr. Quatterly wont on in a decided tone, saying, “ It is absolutely 
necessary, Writham; it must be done, my friend; either sign anil 
got your costs, or don't sign and go without them. 1 ’m a solicitor, too, 
you- know, Writham; and one time 1 had a window broken in 
my house. A glazier was sent for, who put in the pane. Just when 
he had done I unfortunately walked into the room, and saw him neatly 
starring the next pane with his diamond, then placing his finger dex¬ 
terously against it till it-gave a crack. I thought to myself ‘ What ah 
image of a solicitor 1' We are all fond of making little holes, that 
we may mend them afterwards. It’s the very nature and essence 
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of our profession, Writhani;" and he took his fellow practitioner 
the arm and gave him a friendly shake. 

Jlr. Writham did not attempt to resist his eloquence. The paper 
was drawn up by Mr. Quarterly’s own hands. Mr. Writliam suggested 
some alterations; they w'cre discussed, and some were rcycctcd, while 
Olliers were admitted; after which the paper was signed. When the 
whole business was concluded, Mr. Quarterly began to feel the incon¬ 
venience of his brother solicitor having been shown into that room. 
He was naturally of a hospitable and jovial disposition; and he would 
have liked very well to ask Mr. Writham to dine with him at Mal- 
lington; but then he wanted a little private conversation with Morto^l. 
Mr. Writham, however, relieved him from Ids difficulty, by declaring 
that he mii.st be off to hondon as fast as possible, as he had at least a 
hundred and fifty pieces of business to transact on the following day; 
.and accordingly, as soon as a postchaise could he procured, away' 
be wont, taking bis clerk and his blue bag along with him. 

As soon as he was gone, Mr, Qoatterly entered upon business with 
his friend. "Tliis certificate must be procured somehow, my dear 
sir, " he said. “ It may be ditlicult and unpleasant to wait for journeys 
to and from Italy; anil yet how we arc to get it without sending, 1 do 
not perceive. You look mighty cool and indifterenl; but I can tdl 
you if the exhibition of this document be long delayed, it may encou¬ 
rage these people to plead; and then Lord htxve mercy on yonr purse ! 
—for it will boa fight with them for life or death—or for costs or no 
costs, which comes to the same thing.’’ 

“ I am not at all indifferent, my good friend, I assure you, " answered 
Jlorton; “but, novcrtlieless, I feel very sure that wc shall obtain the 
jiaiicr siiecdily. 1 know it to be in the hands of the fellow Williams. 
Most, likely he has not destroyed it, before he was apprehended, as you 
have stated, for the only thing he could gain by it would be by keeping 
it; und. therefore, doubtless, it will be found amongst the rest of the 
tilings which ho may have thought fit to leave behind. 1 supf».sc we 
shall soon liavo over some intelligence from Mr. Soanies, the con¬ 
stable, and you can send over directions to stop all that belongs * 
to me.” 

“ That shall be done,” answered Mr. Quarterly: “ but still I pan't 
help regretting that the paper is not forthcoming at once. 1 see risk 
and inconvenience, and a groat deal of law ; and no one who knows 
much of the fresh eggs of Mrs. Themis, can doubt that the sooner 
they are hatched the better; for if they are left alone for a night, a 
thousand to one they are found addled the next morning, l^ut tell me 
what you are going to do, noble sir, and I’ll be no clog to you.” 

“ I am going over to Mallington Hall, my dear sir,” replied Morton, 

“ in order to sec something of the scene of such sad events, and to visit 
the poor widow of the murdered man; then 1 am going to return here, 
by your leave, to dine with you upon such fare as Mrs. I’luckrqse can 
furnish ; and then I shall go and drink tea with good Hr. Western and 
his .sister.” 

“ Where you expect to meet somebody else,” said Mr. Quarterly. 

Well, then, my youitg friend, my afternoon is laid out also. First, 1 
will walk over with yon to Mallington Hall, if you have no objection : 
then I will return here with you and dine; then I will amuse myself 
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by writing a few letters, and making a few notes, till it is rime to go to 
what the .young people call Bedfordshire. Thus will you and I holh 
consult our convenience ; I shall not he in your way, and you will not 
he in mine. But pray order the dinner holoroyou go, or else we Kli.ill 
have to w'ait lor a full hour after we come hack. Now there is nothing 
so unpleasant on earth as waiting for an inn dinner." 

Morton praised the punctuality of Mrs. I’luckroso, the greatest 
virtue of an innkeeper, hut took his friend's advice, and after i.he 
dinner was ordered they both set out upon their expedition, aUhou.gh 
the day had become cloudy as the sun crossed the sky. Mr. Quatterlj' 
iijdmired the whole scene very much. With the park he was pecu¬ 
liarly plci^sed, :uid noticed all those little beauties yvliich yvell-directcd 
art liad added to nature, in a manner that would have delighted jioor 
Bdmond.s, could he hay'c heard liis yvords. 

“All that you so much praise, my dqar sir,” said Morton. “ is owing 
to the exertions of one man, poor Edmonds, yvho lies murdered up at 
the house there. He was a line specimen of that very lino creature 
the English peasant of tlie best class. Not without his peculiarities: 
he was perhaps, rather elevated by them than othenvise, lor they were 
all of a line and generous kind. He was blunt and straiglitforward, 
but never rude or insolent, and resolute to do his duty to his master, 
whether his master liked it or not; he was sometimes a little perti¬ 
nacious, especially yvhere the object required labour and exertion 
on his own part. There was a certain degree of sternness about him, 
Imtyethcyvas not without kindly and gentle feelings; and, indeed, 
from all 1 have lyoard, I fear that Ids takin.g part w’ith, and making ex¬ 
cuses for, that yvrctched young man, Mrs. Charlton's son, wlioii every 
one else avoided and condemned him, has I>ccu tlic means of bringing 
wretehednesB to ids home, and even death upon himself.” 

•• A fine character, hut a rare one in his class,” said Mr. Quattorl.v. 

“ Nay, I do not think so,” answered Morton : “ 1 believe tliat there 
arc m»rc of sueli characters in England than we imagine, and (!iat 
there would he diorc still if variou;^ circumstances in our stale of 
Bociet.v did not tend in different ways to brnhalise them. Here, iji 
this very c;isc before us, a man in the rank and station of a gentleman 
is treated both respectfully and kindly by a person greatly sui)crior to 
him in mind; and what docs he inflict in return, first upon the 
daughter, and then upon the father !” 

“ What! ” exclaimed Mr. Quatterly, with surprise, “ you do not 
mean to say that tlie poor girl I saw married thi.s day to that 
young vagabond Alfred Latimer is the daughter of the murdered 
man.’ 

“ Yes, indeed,” answered Morton; “and I know not yvhether to be 
sorry or to rejoice that the marriage has really taken place. ’ 

“ Oh ! rejoice, rejoice at all events,” answered Mr. Quatterly ; “ hut, 
to say trath, this oilers me the first reasonable cause tor doubting the 
young man’s guilt. Notwithstanding .all my knowledge of human 
■crime—and it is tolerably extensive, as I need not tell you—1 can 
Hardly helicve it. possible that a man, however depraved, should go and 
wed at the altar a woman with whose father’s blood his hand was still 
wet. Truth, that most extraordinary thing, is the most difliicult ol ail 
ores to extract from the immense mass of dross with which it is 
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mingled, and in tliii? case v,-c may have got Tipon a wrong scent. Cer¬ 
tainly the eircnnistanco.s are very suspicions ; hut yet nothing is clearly 
proved. 

Alerton wa-s silent, for lie knew more of Alfred Iiatimor'.s ehar.’ieter 
than good jil r. (Jnattcrly did, and he did not entertain the same hopes 
a.s his friend. In a few minutes after they approached the great door 
of the hou.se hy the gravel walk in front; hut 1 will not ]>ause to re¬ 
count all that took place on Morton’s visit to the Hall, or during that 
which ho al'terwards made to the park-keeper’s cottage. 

Alter spending two hoiir.s on the scene of such sad events, ho and 
Mr. i-hialleiiy roliirncd to the village of Mallington and the inn, whcj'c 
the good landlady jiroved herself worthy of the eommeudatious Jil ortou 
had hestowed. 

IVe H'ill not stop to discuss (he dinner Avhich Mrs. I’luckrosc set 
lielore her revered gue.sts, nor descant upon the excellence of the roast 
cliickeu.-i, nor the insuflenihle hardness of the hacon, hy which they 
wore accompanied. After the moderate meal was over, Morton left his 
couipanioii for the evening, and once more took his way along the 
hank of the river from the inn to the rectory, a faint hope of seeing 
i'air Louisa Charlton at the rocter's made him hurry his steps. 
Nor was ho deceived, tor the first person he saw on enterin.g was 
herself. 

•• I thought, dear Louisa," he .said, “that you would bo driven to 
thi.s kind place of refuge. 1 hope you had not much to endure before 
you sought it." 

■■ A great deal more than ought to have heeii inflicted upon her,” 
replied Hr. Western, speaking for his fair ward. “ But now, my dear 
sir, my sister and I will do our host to make her happy whilst she 
remains with us. Yet 1 tear there arc still a good many difticulties 
and discomforts to he encountered before her fate is more hai>pil,y 
fixed.” 

“ Hiscomforts, perhaps, many," replied Morton; “hut difficijltics, I 
trust, none, my dear <ioetor. Mrs. Charlton’s pppo'sition, I know, we 
must c.xpect; hut, if Louisa feels as I hope she does, that opposition 
need cause no delay whatever in our arrangements, 'i’hc law must 
afterwards take its course, and pronounce horv far we may he allijclod 
hy the lady's decision. But, after a scene which took place this morn¬ 
ing before you arrived, T think you will see that it is nuueccssary for 
us to jiay any attention to Mrs. Charlton’s proceedings, as her; opinion 
of moor any other per-son depend,s entirely upon our pliability in re¬ 
gard to certain views which seem to me not of the most honest eha- 
ractor. However, of that hereafter.” 

'riic conversation now turned to other subjects, hut still the events 
of the day formed, of eoiirse, the principal toiiie, and as all those events 
were sad—as they all showed, in different points of view, the depravity 
or tolly of human nature, the general tenor of that evening's eonierence 
was somewhat gloomy. Yet Morton did not love Louisa less, and 
Louisa loved Morton, if possible, more, as that conversation came to¬ 
wards a close. The-ligbtor things ot life have their effect perhaps in 
first attracting, but Kf is when the deeper and the sterner draw fort.h 
the more profound and precious qualities that the heart becomes knit 
to heart by ties that can never bo broken: for the small traits and in- 
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dications which are visible in ordinary society much more frequently 
afford a view into the faults and failings than into the virtues and ex¬ 
cellences of our companions. 

As the hour of ten was approaching, Morton related to Dr. iVestern 
his visit to the widow of poor Edmonds, and the short conversation 
which had taken place bctriiccn them. “ I must ask you, my dear sir,” 
he said, “who know so much more of her habits and feelings than I 
do, to turn in your mind wliat sort of position will he best suited for 
her. 1 will secure to her an independence; hut I know that.it will 
please her best, and 1 am sure that, under existing circumstances, it 
■Brill he best for her, to have some employment for her leisure 'time. 
There arc occasions, as we all know, when labour is a blessing; and 
such, I believe, it will he in her case. The hoy we will easily provide 
for; and as to poor Lucy, I fear we must wait to see the course of 
events before we can devise anything for her benefit.” 

“I dread WjWnk,” said Dr. Western, feelingly, “what must ho 
the effect on Liicy’s mind when she knows the whole of this sad 
history.” 

“Oh, keep it from her!” cried Louisa. “If it ho possible, never 
let her know the worst of all that has occurred.” 

Dr. Western shook his head. “ It is the saddest part of sin and 
crime, my love,” ho said, “ that they bring misery to others who have 
no participation in them. You, yourself, my dear child, will have to 
beat your share of suffering from Alfred Latimer’s errors, and this 
poor girl, who is now his wife, must endure her part of the same hard 
consccjucnces. I see no possibility of preventing it. She must know 
of his apprehension, which will dduhtloss he speedily effected ; and all 
the circumstances will, sooner or later, he heard, whatever he the 
result.” 

“ I think it might ho prevented,” said Morton, after a moment’s 
thought. “ His apprehension, indeed, she must learn; but it seems to 
me possible that by some one stepping forward to protect her in her 
unprotected slate the darkest fact of all—if it be a fact—that her hus¬ 
band was an actual participator in her father’s murder, may he con¬ 
cealed from her.” 

“ You say, if it he a fact, my dear sir,” replied Dr. Western, “ and 
you speak in a tone of doubt. Has anything occurred to make you 
hope that the opinions -we formed this morning are groundless 1 ” 

“Little,”answered Morton. “Mr. Quatterly, indeed, has doubts; 
hut it seems to me-” 

While ho -was speaking there was a good deal of hustle in the rector's 
hall; much more, indeed, than that usually quiet and well-regulated 
place was at all accustomed to. Voices sounded, speaking low an.d 
eagerly, and the tones of Dr. Western’s old butler, usually so grave and 
calm, were at length hoanl rising powerfully'. 

“ Bn#' I must and will see him this instant,” cried one voice, which 
Morton thought he recognised. 

“ But I'tetl you you cannot see him till 1 let him know, and ask him 
whether he chooses or not.” 

“ But I know he will choose, and see him I M ill this moment,” re¬ 
joined the first speaker. “1 tell you it’s matter of life and death; and 
there’s not a moment to be lost!” 
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There seemed to come then a little scuffle in the hall, in Tphich the 
rector's butler, being the weakest, as usual went to the wail, and the 
moment after the door was thrown open. All eyes were turned towards 
it—on the part of Louisa and Mrs. Kvelyn with some degree of fear— 
and instantly in rushed Mr. Gibbs in his own proper person, his 
usually neat and somewhat extravagant attire being a good deal de¬ 
ranged, his black and silken ringlets all confused and tumbled over 
each other like a mob of corkscrews; but importance and vigour in 
Ills countenance. 

“ Oh l’ sir,” he said, addressing Morton, as soon as he perceived him; 
“ I have such news for you, thougj> it has well nigh cost me my life— 
come along—there is not a moment to be lost—we’ve got them safe if 
you like to have them.” 

Mr. Gibbs's mind was evidently over-excited, and Morton, fearing 
that he might come harshly on some subject that would be painful to 
Louisa, beckoned him to come out of the room, sayiiM,,"! will speak 
to you in the library, Mr. Gibbs, by J)r. Western's poiOTSsion.” 

” Let him come too,” cried Mr. Gibbs. “ We shall want all the 
assistance we can get, I can tell you, sir; but there’s not a moment to 
be lost if yon intend to do anything effectual ”—thus saying he fol¬ 
lowed Mr. Morton out of the room. Dr. Western accompanied them 
into the library. 

The first sentence, after their entrance, spoken, was by Morton. 
''Well, Mr. Gibbs,” he said, “what is all this? W'hat have yon dis¬ 
covered ?” 

“ Why, I’ve got them, sir—I’ve got them! ” cried Gibbs; “ but there’s 
no time to be lost if yon want to have them.” 

“ W’hat do you mean, my good friend 1” exclaimed Dr. Western. “Do 
you mean Mr. Latimer!” 

“ No, no, no !” cried the traveller, eagerly. “I mean the villains, the 
scoundrels, the chiefs of the whole gang, and I’m afraid every' moment 
that they diould get away.” 

“ But give us some connected account of who they are, and wBht yon 
me.an,” said Mr. Morton, judging from the visitor’s excited manner, 
soiled and deranged dress, and whirling words, that he had drank too 
much. “ We have already seen to-day, Mr. Gibbs, how unjustly .sus¬ 
picions may be entertained, and of course can do nothing without 
proper information.” 

“ Wcll, then, if I must waste time,” exclaimed the other, “ all that I have 
to say is that it is entirely owing to the Fragrant Balm of Trinidad. If 
it hadn’t been for that I should never have known anything at all. As 
soon'as ever I could get away this morning, I went over to Sturton, sir, 
where I made a veiy convenient deal, and as I was coming back 
through the wood, juSt at the top of the hill on this side of Sturton, 
where 1 could look down over all the country, I saw two men creeping 
up by- one of the narrow paths, and, not liking their looks at all—for I 
thought I knew the villains—I went off as fast as I could. Th(^ came 
nearly as fast, and, as the mischief would have it, it grew quite dark in 
the wood, and down 1 foil, breaking my shin most desperately. Eun- 
niug was out of the question; if I lay there I was sure to be murdered; 
so 1 took to my old trick and got up the tree. 1 bad not been there 
two minutes’ when the blood-thirsty villains passed underneath, and I 
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dil ations which arc visible in ordinary society much more frequently 
aflord a view into the faults and failings than into the mrtucs and ex¬ 
cellences of our companions. 

As the hour of ten was ajiproaehing, Morton related to Dr. Western 
his visit to the widow of poor lidmonds, and the short conversation 
which had taken place hctHeen them. “ I must ask you. my dear sir.” 
ho said, “who know so much more of her habits and feelings than t 
do, to turn in your mind what sort of po.sition will be best .suited for 
her. I will secure to her an independence; but I know' that.it will 
please her best, and I am sure that, under existing circumstances, it 
w,ill be best for her, to liave some employment for her leisure time. 
There arc occasions, as w-e all know, when labour is a blessing; and 
such, I believe, it will be in her case. The boy wo ivill easily iirovide 
for; and .as to poor Lucy, J fear we must wait to see the coiin-io of 
events before W'c can devise anything for her heuefil .” 

“1 dread W Jhink,” said Dr. Western, feelingly, “ wh.at must be 
the cficct on Lucy’s mind when she knows the whole of this sad 
history.” 

“Oil, keep it from her!” cried Louisa. “If it be possible, never 
let her know the worst of all that has occurred.” 

Dr. Western shook his head. “ It is the saddest part of sin and 
crime, -my love,” he said, “ that they bring misery to others who have 
no participation in them. You, yourself, my dear child, will have to 
boar your share of suffering from Alfred Latimer’s errors, and this 
poor girl, who is now his wife, must endure her part of the same hard 
consequences. I sec no jiossibility of preventing it. She must know 
of his apprehension, which will doubtless be speedily effected ; and all 
the circumstanecK will, sooner or later, be heard, whatever be the 
result.” 

“I think it might bo prevented.” said Morton, after a moments 
thought. “ His apprehension, indeed, she must learn ; but it seems to 
me possible that by some one stepping forward to protect her in her 
unprotected state the darkest fact of all- if it be a fact—that her hus¬ 
band was an actual participator in her father's murder, may be con¬ 
cealed from her.” 

“ You say, if it be a fact, my dear sir,” replied Dr. Western, “ and 
you speak in a tone of doubt. Has any thing occurred to make you 
hope that the opinions we formed this morning are groundless! ’ 

“ Little,” answered Morton. “ Mr. Quatterly, indeed, has doubts : 
hut it seems to me-” 

While ho was speaking there was a good deal of bustle in the rector's 
hall; much more, indeed, than that usually quiet and well-regulated 
place was at all accustomed to. Voices sounded, speaking low anjl 
eagerly, and the tones of Dr. Western’s old butler, u.sually so grave and 
calm, were at length hcaid rising powerfully. 

“ JJuf-1 must and will see him this instant,” cried one voice, which 
Morton thought he recognised. 

“ But I tell you you cannot see him till 1 lot him know, and ask him 
whether he chooses or not. " 

“ But 1 know he will choose, and sec him 1 \t ill this moment.,’' re¬ 
joined the first speaker. “ 1 tell you it’s matter of life and death; and 
there’s not a moment to be lost!’’ 
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There seemed to come then a little scnfBe in the hall, in which the 
rector's hutler, being the weakest, as usual went to the wall, and the 
moment after the door was thrown open. All eyes were turned towards 
it—on the part of bouisa and Mrs. Evelyn with some degree of fear— 
and instantly in rushed Mr. Gibbs in his own proper person, his 
usually neat and somewhat extravagant, attire being a good deal de¬ 
ranged. hi.s bliick and silken ringlets all confused and tumbled over 
each otln.-r like a mob of cork.sorcws; but importance iind vigour in 
his countenance. 

Oh! sir,'’ he said, addressing Morton, as soon as he perceived him; 
“ I have such news for you, thoiigh it has well uigli cost me my life— 
'•oine along—there is not a moment to ho lost—we've got them safe if 
you like to have tlicm." 

Ml-. Oibbs's mind was evidently over-cxeited, and Morton, fearing 
that lie might come liarshly on some subject tliat would he painful to 
lioui.-a, hoekoned him to come out of the room, sayiqg,,"! will speak 
to you in the library, Mr. Gibbs, by Dr. Western’s permission.” 

"Let him come too,” cried Mr. Gilihs. “We shall want all the 
assi.stance we can get, I can tell you, sir ; hut there’s not a moment to 
ho lost if yon intend to do anything effeetnal”^—thus saying he fol¬ 
lowed Mr. Morton out of the room. Dr. Western accompanied them 
into the lihniry. 

The first sentence, after their entrance, spoken, was by Morton. 
“AVcll, Mr. Gibbs,” he said, “ what is all this! What have you dis¬ 
covered !’’ 

“ Why, I’ve got tlicm, sir—Lve got them! ” cried Gibbs; “ but there’s 
no time to be lost if you want to have them.” 

“ What do you mean, my good friendexclaimed Dr. Western. “Do 
you moan Mr. Latimer !” 

No,no,no !" cried the traveller, eagerly. “I mean the villains, the 
scoundrels, the chiefs of the whole gang, and I’m afraid every moment 
that they should gel away." 

“ But. give us some connected account of who they are, and wBht you 
mean,” said Mr. Morton, judging from the visitor’s excited manner, 
soiled and deranged dress, and whirling words, that he had drank too 
much. “ We have already seen to-day, Mr. Gibbs, how unjustly.sus¬ 
picions may he entertained, and of course can do nothing withont 
proper information.” 

“ Well,then,if Imust waste time,’’exclaimed the other, “all that Ihave 
to say is that it is entirely owing to the Fragrant Halm of Trinidad. If 
it hadn’t been for that I should never have known anything at all. As 
soon as ever I could get away this morning, I went over to Stnrton, sir, 
where I made a very convenient deal, and as I was coming hack 
through the wood, ju^t at the top of the hill on tills side of Sturton, 
where 1 could look down over all the country', I saw two men creeping 
up by one of the narrow paths, and, not liking their looks at all—for t 
thought 1 know the villains—I went off as fast as I could. Thi^ came 
nearly as fast, and, as the mischief would have it, it grew quite dark in, 
the wood, aud down I fell, breaking my shin most desperately. Kun- 
ning was out of the question; if I lay there I was sure to be murdered; 
so 1 took to my old trick and got np the tree. I had not been there 
two minutes when the blood-thirsty villains passed underneath, and I 
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held my breath, and listened with all my oars. Well, I heard one say 
to the other, ‘ I could have sworn 1 hoard something running and the 
bushes shakeand then the other answered, ‘ It’s very likely a deer 
got out of the park; the pailing is very bad in some places.’ You may 
fancy how 1 trembled ; but then t’other one said, ‘ It was more like a 
man’s foot than a doer’s,’ so that made me tremble more, till I thought 
they would hear me shaking. But then one said to the other, ‘ It's all 
quiet enough no«', however;’ and the other answered, ‘Ay, if it was 
any one, he’s .off by this time, and he couldn’t be looking for us, at all 
events.’ That was Jack Williams that spoke." 

‘•Jack Williams !” exclaimed Dr. \Jlestorn; “why, I thought ho was 
in custody.” 

“ Ay! he’s out, however it happened,” answered Mr. Gibbs, “ and 
Brown with him, too, doctor; I’ll take my oath of it, by the Fragrant 
Balm of Trinidad, and all I hold sacred! I knew who they were 
pretty well when first 1 saw them, and then when I heard their 
tongues 1 was quite sure. Besides, they called each other by their 
names; that is to say. Brown called him ‘ Williams,’ and he called 
Brown ‘ Tom.’ ” 

“ But where arc they, then V’ demanded Morton. “ It would take 
a whole regiment to search that wood properly, even if they are there 
still.” 

“They are there still,” answered Gibbs; “but they won’t be there 
very long. As to searching the wood, that’s needless; for I can tell 
you exactly whci'o they arc, and whore they intend to remain till two 
o’clock, for I heard all their arrangements just as ])laiu as a sermon. 
They stopped a minute close under the tree, after they liad said what 
1 have told you, as if they were listening; and then Brown said to 
Williams, ‘1 ilou’t hear anything, Williams, do you'!’ upon whicli 
Williams answered, ‘ No, Tom, I don’t; and at all events we h.ad hotter 
get into the cave, for we must have some rest hefore we go on, and we 
are in less danger there than anywhere else.’ ‘ So I think,’ answered 
Browfl; ‘ but if I once fall asleep I’m not likely to wake in a hun'y, for 
it’s a tolerable long walk 1 can tell yon, Williams, with all the round 
we have made, and this bundle is devilish heavy. One of us had better 
keep awake whilst the other sleeps, and so take it in turns.’ But Wil¬ 
liams replied, ‘ Never you fear, I shall wake at two o’clock. I always 
do: for that’s the time I used to go up on watch. I must have some 
sleep, too, recollect: for I’ve had none these three nights. And wo 
mnsn’t be much after trvo in starting ag-ain, that we may get on ten or 
twelve miles on the other side before daylight.’ ‘Well, come along 
then,’ answered Brown, ‘ and let us have something to eat and drink 
first. It’s devilish little use having got the money, if we are forced to 
starve ourselves notwithstanding.’ After that they walked on a little, 
and I be.^n to think how I should like to follow them, and see rvhere 
the cave is they talked about; but I very soon found that it was neai'cr 
than 1' thought; for I could hear that they did not go along the path, 
but pushed through the trees and bushes near towards the high bank, 
tmd then they seemed to come to a dead atop, for I could hear their 
toioca talking ag-ain without seeming to move. .I'hey were far enough 
off to prevent me from knowing what they said, except when they 
spoke very loud; but near enough to make me quite sCire of where- ’ 
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abouts they were. Pre.scntly, too, there came a sort of crackling sound, 
and I could .see a red light shining through the branches, which showed 
me that they had lighted a fire. The dogs did not know there was 
.aiiyliody so near, or 1 dare say they t>ou1<1 not have made themselves 
so coinl'ortablc.'’ 

“ This opportunity must not bo lost, ’ said Dr. Western, rhsing and 
ringing the hell. “ Wo must secure these men if possible.” 

” It would do me a great deal of good, your reverence,” s.aid Hr. 
()il)h.s .‘'.if you would just let mo have a glass of wine ; for, to tell the 
trutli, I .am somewhat tired, and a good deal exhausted, not having 
touched a hit of anything for a good many hours; but still I am rcad^j 
to go the minute the others are.” 

” You deseiwe high praise for your courage and activity, Mr. diblw,” 
replied the worthy clergyman ; “ and you shall have anything that you 
desire which the house can afford. Bring in some wine and some cold 
meat,” he continued, as the servant appeared; “ but, first, tell the 
coachman to come here dii'cetlja Now pray, Mr. Gibbs, let us hoar how 
you c.seapod from your very unpleasant situation in the tree.” 

It was all owing to the Fragrant Balm of Trinidad," replied his 
visitor; “for, liariug a specimen bottle in my pocket, as soon as I 
found that the murderers were safely lodged at such a distance as not 
to hear a little rustic, 1 took it out, and pnsliing down niy stocking, 
rubbed my shin till the pain quite wont off, otherwise I couldn’t Lave 
walked a step, I'm sure. I kept a sharp car upon my friends in (ho 
cave, however, and rubbed and listened, and listened and rubbed, for 
full lialf an hour. 

“ IVhon I was quite sure tlicy must bo asleep, I got slowly down 
the tree from knot to knot, making no noise at all; and then 
crept quietly flirougli the grass towards the chcstiiut-troos and ImsUes 
under the bank, making as near as 1 could for the spot where 1 had 
seen tlio light glimmering when I was up stairs ii\ the tree, for 1 could 
not sec it now for the hrusliwood, hut 1 smelt it strong euougli not¬ 
withstanding. I picked my steps like a cat over the wet ground ; and 
presently, as I moved about, 1 spied a gap amongst the leaves and 
l>rauclic,s, not l>igger than my hand, through which I saw somotliing 
red sliiuiug, and, getting as near as I could, 1 peeped through.” 

“And what did you see'i” asked Morton, :is the coachman entered, 
follovycd by the footman with a tray of cold meat and wine in his 
hands, and Mr. Gihhs paused in his narrative. 

“ Why, I saw the fire of sticks beginning to die out,” roplieil Mr. 
Gibbs, “ and that great big hulking follow, Brown, lying upon his back 
with ii bundle under his head, and Williams sitting with his back 
against the bank, and his head loaning forward, sound asleep. Creeping 
away again without making the lc.ast noise, I marked one or two of the 
large trees near with my knife, and then came down back again as fa.st 
as I could to old Blackmoro, the gardener's cottage. I had- to Jinoel: 
the old man up ont of his bed, for Ids boat was chained and p,adlocked,- 
but when lie saw me, and heard wliat 1 wanted it for—though I didn’t 
tell him all—he let me have it willingly enough, and I punted myself 
across here without more ado. The boat is just down by tho hank 
there, and I’m ready to go as soon as I have had .something to refresh 
me a little.” 
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While Mr. Gihhs proceeded with great self-possession and satisfac¬ 
tion to comfort himself with the good things set before him, a consul¬ 
tation took place between Dr. Western, Mr. Morton, and the coachman, 
as to what would be the best plan to pursue for the purpose of cap¬ 
turing the two malefactors, whoso place of concealment had been dis¬ 
covered by the worthy traveller. Dr. Western was a man of peace ; 
but, nevertheless, his sense of duty as a magistrate led him at first to 
resolve upon going in person, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that Morton dissuaded him. 

“ I shall go, certainly, my dear sir,” said the yonng gentleman him- 
pelf, “ you know that I have a personal stake in this matter; for, be¬ 
sides .forwarding the ends of justice, 1 would fain secure the papers 
which one or the other of these men undoubtedly pos-sess. But boili 
your age and your profession, my dear sir, should prevent you from 
going; and, doubtless, we shall be able to get enough men by tlie way 
to render our proceedings secure.” 

“ I don’t know, sir,” said the coachman, scratching his head ; “ but 
if yon cross over in the boat you’ll find nobody but old Blackmore, 
and he's too lame to be of any good. You and 1 and the gentleman 
there might be enough it’s true; but, depend upon it, the fellows will 
fight like mad, for 1 suppose f hey’ve got a rope round their necks 
any how,” 

“ Doesn’t Miles, one of the keepers, live up at the comer of the 
park by Mrs. Hazlewood’s cottage!” asked Morton; “we can easily 
take that in our way.” 

“• Yes, sir,” answered the coachman; “and a strapping chap he is 
too. 1 didn’t think of him.” 

“ Then we shall bo enough, my dear sir,” rejoined Mr. Morton, 
turning to the rector with a cheerful smile. “ Four stout men will 
certainly be sufficient against two. Though any odds are justifiable in 
such a case, I should be almost ashamed of taking more. AVe had 
better have some arms, however, if yon have any in the house. If not, 
I must send for my pistols to the inn.” 

' “ Oh! the footman has a couple of brace in his i>antry, and I have a 
long-unused gun up stairs,” replied Dr. AVestem. 

“ I’ve got a pistol, too,” said the coachman ; and Mr. Gibbs chimed 
in, announcing that he had his two little barkers in his pocket, never 
having gone unprovided since his head had suffered in the veyy wood 
to which he was now destined. He started up at the same time, 
declaring himself quite ready; and, indeed, he showed a degree of 
alacrity and resolution which raised him high in the opinion of Mr. 
Morton. The gun and pistols were produred, and then a sufficient 
quantity of cord was sought for and out to convenient lengths, with a 
portion of which each of the party famished themselves. 

“Now, go out with the coachman and down to the boat, Mr. Gibbs,” 
said .'Mr. -Morton, as soon as all was ready; “ I will join you iu a 
minute.;” and then turning to Dr. AVestem, he added, “ 1 will merely 
go and bid Louisa and Mrs. Evelyn good evening. It will bo much 
better, however, that they should know nothing of this affair till it is 
over, aa it would only render them uneasy during the night, and poor 
Louisa has enough to grieve her without any further an?;iety.’* 

Dr. AA’estern agreed cordially in this view, but at the same time he 
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added, “ You must return and let me know, my dear sir, for I .shall 
L!crtainly sit up till it is all ovclf” 

Morton promised to do as be requested, and then entering the 
j drawing-room, laughed with Louisa and Mrs. Evelyn for a moment 
over Air. (iihb.s’s strange interruption, and merely added that ho 
thouglit it would end in the cajiture of two nolorious malefactors, took 
ids leave with as light an air as if he were going to a party of plea¬ 
sure. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

AIokton led (he way at once towards the cottage of the man Miles; 
Imt by this time it was past twelve o'clock, and the good countryman 
mid all his family were sound a-sleep in their beds, whence it was very 
ilillicult to roo.se them. At length after long knocking at the door, 
and tapping at the window, Milc.s himself awoke, and, as apprehension 
wa.s the order of the day, and he did not choose to give such nocturnal 
visitors an opportunity of forcing their way in, he brought his face as 
near as possible to the casement, and opening it, inquired, “ Who the 
devil arc you '!” 

“ Gel on some clothes and come out. Miles,” replied Mr. Morton. 
■■ Bring your gun with yon, too, with a ball or two fit for it, if you’ve 
got any.” 

” Lord bless me, sir! T didn’t know you,” answered the man in a 
I respectful tone : but, rubbing his eyes heartily at the same time, 

Wliat’s it all about?” 

“ I’ll tell you presently,” answered Morton; “ but make haste, my 
good friend, for we have no time to lose.” 

The man retired, promptly' threw' on some clothes, and calling one 
of his little girls to shut the door after him, speedily appeared, with 
gun and powder-flask in one hand, and some bullets in the other.. 

You had better charge,” said Morton; and the man obeyed without 
hesitation. Mr. Gibbs he stared at heartily, but recognised Dr. Wes¬ 
tern’s coachman, and asked him how he did in a scmi-somnambulous 
manner, while he went on, cramming his gun. 

“The French haven’t landed, have they ?” he asked at length, as ho 
, followed Morton up the sandy lane under the park-wall. 

'■ “ Oh : no,” answered Morton. “ We have not such serious enemies 
to deal with as that, my good fellow. We have discovered where two 
of the men arc lying hid, who are suspected of having broken into 
Alallington Hall, and murdered poor Edmonds.” 

“Oh,” cried the gamekeeper, “if 1 catch them ITl knock their 
brains out.” 

“No, no,” answered Morton. “You must be so good as to follow 
your orders exactly. I’ll tell you what to do, when we gct-««ai the 
ispot. and you must do neither more nor less.” 

“ Where he they' !” asked Miles, in an eager tone, which showed that 
sleep was now quite tlffown off. “ In the chestnut wood, I’ll bet any 
money.” • 

“ No,” answtired Morton; “in a cave or hollow piece of ground in 
Wcnloek Wood, I understand.” 
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“What! Gammer Mudge’s Hole?” exclaimed Miles, stoppingsud 
denly. *• Well, that’s the verj- place Tor them to hide, to l)e sure. 1 
havcu'l liocii there this many a year, and I didn’t think of it. Biif 
atop a bit, stop a bit. If they are in there you'll want some light, for 
at the back part it’.s as black as the coal-hole, even in the day-time, 
and wo may all get our throats cut before wo know it.” 

This was a point which had neither struck Morton, Mr. Gibbs, nor 
the coachman, and for a moment or two it puzzled them all very 
luueh. 

Miles soon came to their relief. “ I’ve got a dark lantern at home, ’ 
ho said. “You three go up to the common, at the back of the park, 
and .I’ll run and fetch it, and be uj) with you in a minute.” 

They reached the top oi the hill, hon'cver, some time before they 
were overt,aken by the gamekeeper; and Morton took advantage of 
the opportunity to arrange his plan of operations. 

•' Two of us had better go in first,” he .said, “ and two stay at the 
entrance, in case the others should miss them, and they should riui 
out. As soon, however, as we have got hold of them the others can 
rush in to help.” 

“ They were both close at the mouth,” said M r. Gibbs. “ But who’,-i 
to go in first !” 

Morton mistook him, and thought that one of the qualms of appre- 
heusion which he acknowledged having felt in the tree, had now got 
possession of him again, and he accordingly replied, “ You and the 
coachman had better stay at the entrance, M r. Gibbs; you can hold the 
lantern, so as to give us as much light as possible, and knock any ofi 
them down that attempt to pass.” 

But the safety' thaf. is in numbers had inspired Mr. Gibbs with the 
spirit of a hero. “No, no, sir I” ho exclaimed, “ on my life that’s not 
fair. I found the fellows out, and I ought to bo allowed my part in 
taking them.” 

” .So you shall, my good friend,” replied Slorton ; “ but only, as 1 
think that Miles is a stronger man—:—“ 

“ Oh ! I’m stronger than I look,” answered Mr. Gibbs, interrupting 
him, “itnd devilish active. Lot me once got my lingers on one of 
their thi'oats, and the fellow sha’n't throw, me off.” 

“ Well, so be it,” answered Morton, who, recollecting that Miles was 
a married man, with a large family dependent upon him. thought it as 
well that the more dangerous part of the undertaking should fall upon? 
the dapper traveller. 

When the gamekeeper joined them, though he did not venture to 
express his dissent so boldly as Mr. Gibbs had done, yet he gfumbled 
a little at the prospect of not being allowed, as he termed it, “ to have 
a lick at the fellows who murdered poor Edmonds.” 

Morton replied, “ You must remember that they are only suspected 
wy "friend, and, therefore, there must be no more violence than 
is necessary to secure them. Probably', however, we shall all have a«j 
much of it as wo desire. So now that we understand the w’hole, let usl 
go on in perfect silence; and remember. Miles, not to unshade the lan¬ 
tern till we are close to .the entrance of the cave. Stop as quietly' as 
possible also; and you. Miles, lead the way, as I suppose you know the 
place best.” 
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“ Know Gammer Mudge’s Hole ? Ay, tliat I do,” answered the 
gamekeeper; “ but what am I to do if 1 am not to go in when I get 
there 

“Yon keep close to the right of the mouth. The coachman, who 
must come last, will keep close to the left, and Jlr. Gibbs and I will go 
in botiween you as soon as you unshade the lantern.” 

“ Very well, sir,” answered Miles. “ ju.st as you like, though I think 
yon had better leave it to us, in case harm should come of it.” 

" Ko, ng,” answered Morton. “1 never put other men upon tasks 
that I am afraid to undcrttike myself. Now, go on. Miles.” 

The man led the way across the common till ho reached the edge of 
Wcnlock Wood; but then, instead of taking the path which Mr. Ojbbs 
had followed once before, he struck aw'ay to the left, skirting the wood 
(ill he came nearly to the spot where the high bank, in which the cave 
was dug, fell away into the broken ground of the common. 

There the gamekeeper turned into the wood, where a somewhat 
broader and less entangled path was found, under the shelter of the 
Bandy banks. 

When they had gone about a quarter of a mile a bird of the raven 
species—whether their steps had caught his watchful ear, or whether he 
was already on the wing—ilew over their heads with a hoarse croak, end 
they could hear the strong fcaGiers of his wings flap amongst the 
branches. These w'cre the only sounds they heard; all the rest was 
still and solemn, and silent; not a breath of air was felt; the thin 
branches of the birch waved not, and the light leaves of the aspen re¬ 
mained at rest. Their own step was all that moved, and caiii took 
'■special care to tread as lightly as possible, and to hold the cantious 
iireath. At length a faint odour of burnt wood was pereoptible, hang¬ 
ing about amongst the trees; and Milo.s, turning jiartly round, 
iouched Mr. Morton on the shoulder, as an intimation that they were 
approaching the place. 

Morton instantly drew one of the pistols from his pocket and held it 
in his left hand, giving a .sign to those behind him ; and, after taking 
about twenty steps further, the gamekeeper stood still. Though com¬ 
pletely dark, and though the fire which Mr. Gibbs had .seen liad now 
gone out, Morton could perceive distinctly enough the dark outline -of 
the mouth of the cave, ani when Miles paused and faced round on the 
right-hand^ido, the young gentleman did the same within about a 
Ward of* Ifim. Mr. Gibbs also approached, and then Morton touched 
the gamekeeper as a signal to unshadc the lantern. .Just at the same 
moment there was a slight noise in the cave, as if some one move<l; 
but the'covering over the lantern was instantly drawn back, and the 
figures of the two sleeping men wore straight before them. The feeble 
rays penetrated faintly into the cave, showing near the entrance the 
.rough smoke-begrimed sides, but suffering the further parts to rest in 
obscurity. They flashed full upon the faces of Williams an'Lbi^om- 
^lanion, however, and ivhile Brown rolled over uneasily on his side, but 
iwithout waking, the former started at once upon his feet, exclaiming, 
'• A,y, ay, sir ! ” as if suddenly called by some one in command over 
him. • 

Without giving him a moment's pause, Morton rushed in upon him 
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and jfrasped him by the collar; but even, in the short interval, roused 
comjiletely by the sound of feet, the miscreant was upon his guard, 
and grapiding tight with his antagonist, a fearful struggle commenced 
between them. At the same moment Mr. Oibbs .sprang upon Brown 
and held him down, meeting at fust but little resistance, for the man'' 
senses were completely buried in sleep. But, as the grasp of ids as 
sailant begiin to oppress his throat he ±00 roused himself and strucl 
the traveller a tremendous blow on the head as he started up, but witli 
out inducing Gibbs to let go his hold. Then seizing him by the wais 
he endeavoured with ids great strength to dash his head against th< 
side of the cavern; but with active dexterity Gibbs contrived to avoii 
the blow, keeping fast to his throat, to use his own simile, like a buii 
dog, while Brown raged and swore with every blasphemy that thi 
vocabulary of crime could supply. 

The contest, in the meantime, between Morton and Williams wa 
more silent, and apparently less violent, but more deadly. Tliey wen 
better matched in all respects; the gentleman was taller, as active, a 
much inured to exercise and danger; but not so muscular as his oppo 
nent. He had his pistol cocked in his hand, too, but that only embar 
rassed him, for he was determined not to use it but in case of the la.-* 
necessity, and as he was presenting it at his head with a low threat ti 
fire, a well-aimed blow knocked it out of his hand, and it went off a 
it struck the ground. They then grappled with each other mon 
clpscly, and wrestling with all their power, each strove to throw flu 
other, till Williams finding that he had to contend with one .as power 
ful and as skilful as himself, relaxed his hold for a moment, and thrus 
his hand into the pocket of his jacket. It was for life or death ; for In 
knew that the withdrawal of his hand from Morton's shoulder wouii 
give his antagonist one fearful advantage, but he saw the two men a 
the mouth of the cave, and beheld Miles set down the lantern to star 
forward. His only chance wfvs in despatching his advensary at once 
and the next instant a pistol was in his hand. Morton perceived i 
turned towards him, and put forth all his strength. William.s stag 
gereil, wavered, lost his balance: but still, with the pertinacity of thi 
wolf, that bites even in dying, he strove to aim the weapon aright as hi 
fell, still clinging to his enemy with his left hand. Miles behold tin 
whole, as he rushed on; and he grasped at the felon’s wrist, turning i 
somewhat from its course; but at the same moment that Williams fcl 
headlong, the pistol went off; and Morton cast himself upoh him 
holding his chest down with his knee. 

“ Arc you hurt, sir—are you hurtcried the gamekeeper. 

"Never mind! never mind!” answered Morton. “Tie him I tie 
him I” and at the same time he pressed heavily upon his antagonist', 
chest. 

With rapidity and skill Miles slipped a noose over Williams's armi 
(whbU'oM&rton held him down), drew it tight, and tied it fast. “Now 
help them there ! heip them !” said the young gentleman, rising; anf 
as Miles sprang away to aid Gibbs and the coachman, who were botl 
struggling with Brown, Morton drew a second pistol from his pocket 
turned to the mouth of tlie cave, and sat down, keeping a wary eyi 
upon AVilliams. The man stood for an instant with his. eyes bent upoi 
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the ground, ■without turning even a glance to the strife which went on 
for a moment near, ore his comrade was finally overcome; hut at length 
with a slow step, he advanced towards Morton. 

“ Stand back !” said the young gentleman, as he saw him approach, 
rahsing his pistol at the same time; “I have not strength to struggle 
with you now, so I must fire, however unwillingly, if you attempt to 
escape.” 

“ 1 wa.s only coming to say I am afraid you are hurt, sir,” answered 
Williams, in a mild tone ; “ I am sorry for it ; but my blood was up, and 
[ could not help it.” 

At the same moment Miles seized him by the-collar, and dragged 
him back; but Morton c.vcUimed, “Do not ill-use him—do not jll-uso’ 
him. on atiy account!” and the other three gathering round the young 
gentleman, ■whoso face had turned somewhat pale, saw the hlooil 
streaming rapidly over the breast f.f his shirt from the right si<lo, as he 
leaned upon his left arm. 


CHAPTEli LXIV. 

The po.dehaise w'hicli contained Alfred Latimer and ills poor bride- 
roiled along as fast as two horses could draw it; hut yet not fast enough 
for his impatience, for remorse and fear were upon him. 

llomorse, was doing its part bitterly and terribly; and the straggling 
feelings within his bosom strangely aft'ected his demeanour. Some¬ 
times he would fall into deep and gloomy fits of thought; sometimes 
he would answer Lucy sliarply and angrily, sometimes bo proiligal of 
tenderness and caresses. He loved her certainly better than he had 
over loved any human being. He had always done so; and now he 
clung to her as the only solace left, and the only fragment that he had 
saved out of the wreck of better things; and yet the impatience and 
irritation of his mind would not sulfcr him to be wholly kind. But 
she bore ail with gentleness and affection, as she had been lately taught 
to hear; and she now saw tliat something, she knew not what, weighed 
heavily upon his mind. For a moment at one time she thought, with 
deep grief, that it might.be his marriage with her that imtated him ; 
that he might regret it; that he might feel that it had degraded him ; 
but tjjcp ^*me one of those fits of tenderness which showed her that 
such could not be the case. 

She little dreamed, poor girl! that she was sitting side liy siilo with 
the munlercr of her father; and that the hand, the burning hand, 
which' clasped hers, was stained with her parent's blood! 

Onward, however, they went, and had gone near fifty miles of their 
way before Harry Soames, the constable, set out from Mallington in 
puriiuH of them. But though poor Lucy was tired, and Alfred Latimcr 
himself became drowsy with the exertions and the watchfuk::i;=^^Qf the 
preceding night, still he went on, till towards eleven they reached the 
town of Sonthampton. As soon as the chaise drove up at the door of 
the inn, Alfred LaMmer inquired when the packet would sail for 
Havre; and, to his grtJat relief, heard that it got under weigh at four 
o’clock on the following morning.’ He immediately sent to secure 
berths for himself and his wife; and, after a light meal, bade Lucy 
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retire to rest for an lionr or two. But he himself did not lie down, 
fearful lest the people of the inn, notwithstanding all his injunctions, 
should not call him in time; and ho remained dozing by the fire of 
the sitting-room in a half-delirious sleep. The horrors that he under¬ 
went during the three hours that he thus remained are indoseribable. 
Scarcely had he closed his eyes for five minutes, when the figure of 
poor Edmonds, as he lay bleeding on the floor the moment after he 
had shot him, presented itself to his sight, and he woke with a sbirt of 
agony. Then, when he slept again, he seemed to hear lovd voices 
shouting, iind people screaming out his name, and calling “ Stop the 
murderer!” and again sleep was banished. Thus it went on all the 
'time till, at the hour appointed, the punctual porter of the inn came 
with a candle in his hand to call the gentleman and lady that were 
going by the packet. 

Ijiicy was soon roused, and ready to depart. The trunks and boxes 
they had brought were put upon a wheelbarrow; the bills paid; the 
servants fee’d; and, with the daughter of his victim hanging on his 
arm, Alfred Latimer took his way down through the dark streets to the 
port. 

It was a fine elcar night, the wdnd was light iind favourable, .and no 
obstacle or impediment presented itself. The careless examination to 
which goods going abroad at that time were subjected at the Custom 
House was soon got over; one trunk was opened, and then all were 
marked with chalk, and carried to the vessel. Alfred Latimer and 
Lucy went on board at the same time, imd both went down below to 
w.ai!. for the ship sailing. 

In about twenty minutes after there was a good deal of noise and 
swearing upon deck, and Alfred Latimer looked anxiously towards the 
cabin-door; but presently a sort of swaying motion was felt, the ship 
began to bend considerably to one side, and t he noise of rushing water 
shoived him that they had got under W'oigh. It- was a blessed relief, 
but st jll he could not rest; and as he and Jmey wore the only cahin 
passengers, he laid down for a short time on the sofa liy the side of her 
horth. and then started up again, saying he would go upon deck to see 
how t hey got on. 

lie found everything now calm and quiet, the ship going easily 
thrdugh the water, and the different lights that marked the shoals an<l 
lieadlands in that part of the channel distinctly visible, 
that they were all passed; hut still it was some satisfaction to Ijc at 
sea, and he gazed over for a few minutes into the water as the ship 
sent it in foam from her sides. Presently, however, the captain gave 
some orders, the speed of the packet was slackened, and then .apparently 
she stopped, without however lotting down the anchor, and In reality 
driving on slowly with the tide. 

“What is the matter?”, asked Alfred Latimer of one of tlie siiilors, 
who epBtwnp the gangway with a coil of rope on his arm. 

“Nothing but a boat from Portsmouth, sir,” answered the man, un- 
. fastening the holt where what is called the accommodation-ladder is 
placed. 

Alfred Latimer asked no more questions, but‘Instantly went below, 
.and there remained listening with the cabin-door ajar in his hand. 
Presently the soimd of oars, a grating noise against the ship’s side, and 
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Toiccs speaking, were heard. A good deal of hallooing followed, and 
then some conversation upon deck; but the unhappy young man could 
not distinguish anything that Avas said. In another instant, however, 
steps were heard coming down, and he closed the door hastily, and 
laid down upon the sofa again. 

The persons who had descended went into what was called the 
gentlemen’s cabin first; but then almost immediately rotumod, and 
the door of that in tvhioh Alfred Latimer and his poor wife tvorc, was 
thrown iinceromoniouslv open. The first Avho came in was the captain 
of the sMp, but two other faces appeared behind him, and in one of 
them the Avrctclied young man instantly recognised a eomitenance 
which he knew too well—^that of Harry Soames, the constablp of 
JHallingtou. 

His iate was no longer doubtful; a chill like tliat of death spread 
over his whole frame, and though he shook not, nor uttered a word, it 
.seemed as if all his limbs were changed into stone. 

“Ah, Master Alfred !” cried the constable, in a familiar tone, “I’vo 
caught you at last, have I! ’T was devilish clever of you that dou1)Iiug 
upon me at Andover, and taking to Soutliampton instead of l^orts- 
mouth, Avhere young .lohn Hlackmore. said you wore a going. But you 
must come along now, and I am sorry to say I must put the darbies 
upon you, for you sec the otfciice is a big'iin.” 

Alfred Latimer stood before liim without word or motion, with bis 
eyes gazing upon liim, his lips (piiveriug, and his cliecks as pale as 
deatli. 

“ iVIiat is the matter !” cried Lucy, rising in terror. “IVhat is all 
this, in Heaven’s name !" 

“ Why, it's a bad job. Miss Imcy,” replied Harry Soames. “ I must 
t:akc your lover here- -that’s to say your husband, for i hear you aro 
Jua'x'ricd outright—away with me. I’ve got nothing to do witli you. 
The Warrant’s against him, and you can go where you like—to France, 
if it suits you.” 

“ I Avill go Avherever ho gOes,” ansAvered Lucy, clinging to the Urms 
of her husband. 

“• Can’t alloAv that,” said Mr. Soames, in a decided tone; “ and, be- 
.sides, yoAi see it is impossible. I aiul the other coilstahle have gut to 
take him back, and tlie shay Avill hut hold three anyhow. Howsoever, 
you can come after us if you like, thoiigli I’d advise you not.” 

^ " WI»:.v'M.ft: you going to take him !” cried Lucy. “What arc yon 
putting those things on him for!” and slie gazed Avith terror upon tho 
iiaudeiifls tliat tliey Avere fiistening upon his unresisting arms. 

“Why. AA’e are going hack to Mallingtoii,'” answered Harry Soames, 
“pnd that as fast as Ave can go; and as for Avhy wc are putting these 
things on him, you see it’s for murder”—he luid very nearly added “of 
iour OAvn father,” hut he paused, thinking, “I will not say tliat.” 

“For murder!” exclaimed Lucy, “for murder! Well, lie is my 
Imshaiid, and I Avill go Avith him, whatever he has done.'^-‘““ » 

.< " But I tell you you can’t, mann.” ansAvered Harry Soames. “ It’s 
uo use argutying, it can’t he done.” 

“Then i’ll IoIIoaa,” salij Lucy, mournfully—“I’ll folloAv, Avherever he 
goes.” , 

" Come,” said-the captain of the A’essel, “ you had better get liim out 

in 
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oJ‘ the ship as fast as you can. I can't lay.to here all night. I thouglxt 
there was something wrong about him when first I saw him. Come, 
take him away to the boat.’’ 

“Oh, take mo with him—take me with'him in the boat!’’ cried 
Lucy; “at least take me on shore with him !’’ 

But Mr. Soames thought fit to assume a harshness which, notwith¬ 
standing his various faults, was not natural to him. “ it’s a great deal 
better she should bo out of the way,” he thought, “ she’ll only break 
her heart if she comes in the midst of it, and finds ho\y it all is. 
Better the young dog should bo safe lodged in the stone pitdher, and 
her father's burial over, before she gets home, anyhow;” and, therefore, 
upop these considerations he replied, “ So, that can’t be permitted, 
marm. Yon may just speak a word to him, if you like, before he 
goes. There can be no harm in that. Stay a minute, captain, there's 
a good soul. They arc new-married people, and this is a hard parting;” 
and he walked towards the door. 

“ And w'hat am 1 to do with the girl?” asked the captain, in a low 
voice, following the constable. 

“ (ill! you must take her over to Havre, and bring her back again 
if she wants to come,” answered Soames. “ I’m not going to take her 
ashore, I can tell you, for many reasons; but be kind to her, there’s a 
good man, for she comes of very good people, and he’s a gentleman of 
high family, although he Inis ployed this here trick.” 

• “ Are they really married asked the captain. 

“ Yes they were, yesterday morning,” an.swered Soames ; “ 1 sec the 
gentleman that married them.” r. 

in the meantime Lucy had cast her arms round her husband’s neck.' 
and given way to the tears she had long rejireased. But Alfred 
Latimer recovered himself sufficiently to whisper, in a quick tone, 
“ But your hand in my waistcoat pocket, and take out the key of the 
large trunk—all the money is in it. (fo on to Havre, and then come 
back again if you like, Lucy. But on no account bring that trunk 
back with you, or anything that it contains, but what money you 
want, tjuiek—quick !—don’t let them see you.” 

Lucy did as he bade her; and the moment after Harry Soames 
said, “Come, I can’t give anymore time, Mr, Latimer; you must 
come along.” 

“ 'Well, I am ready.” answered the youngman. “ Karewell, Lucy !— 
farewell!” and he kissed her tenderly. 

They were obliged to take poor Lucy’s anns from his neck before 
they conld lead him to the deck. Alfred Tiatimcr went calmly, 
though slowly; but, as he approached the ship's side, the overwhelming 
impression of the dreadful situation in which he was placed, rushed 
upon his mind more forcibly than it had done before. The horror of 
being branded and triqd as a murderer—the sight of all those he liaa 
known from his youth gazing upon him with horror, and the agony of 
a pultvic execution—all seemed to flash upon his mind at once, and ha, 
thought toything would be preferable. Ho was near the ship’s side—J 
one of the men liad him by the arm to help h^m down into the boat, 
and hie hands were manacled ; hut he contrived to dart away, and at 
one spring cleared the bulwark. A dull splasli was heard in the water, 
and a loud shriek from Lucy, who had followed close behind; but the 
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instant after one of the boatmen exclaimed, “ I have got him—I have 
got him! Hero he is !” and as they held the lantern over the ship’s 
side, they saw two of the men below palling the wretched culprit into 
the boat. 

“Oh ! let me go with him—in pity, in mercy, let me go witli him!’’ 
cried poor Lucy; but" Harry Soames and his companion scrambled 
down the ship s side without heeding her, and the next moment the 
boat pushed off, leaving her upon the dock. 

“ There, go down, go down, my poor young lady,” said the capUin, 
in a kincfly tone—" go down and sleep. Perhaps they won’t be able to 
prove anything against him after all.” 

* Those were the first words of comfort that Lucy had heard, and,' 
after gazing for a minute in the direction that the boat took, she did 
go down into the cabin, ^ut not to sleep. Still the captain’s words 
returned to her mind. 

They may not bo able to prove anything against him,” she repeated 
to hereelf. “Oh! no—no—no, I am sure they cannot. Murder! 
Alfred would never commit murder ! Perhaps ho has killed some-, 
body in a duel; they call that murder sometimes, but then they are 
always pardoned, and 1 am sure he will be.” 

She gave up her mind, however, to bitterer thoughts, when she 
remembered many of the circumstances that had taJeen place—the 
companionship of Williams, the long absence of her husband for 
a day and two nights, the terrible agitation ho had displayed, his 
liastc and eagerness to reach a foreign country, and the sort of dull 
despair that had fallen upon him when Soames and his companion 
came on board. “ 1 will return directly,” she thought. “ I will get 
hack as fast as I can. But where shall I go when I reach Mallington ? 
My father would be angry and not see me, and my mother will not 
venture to have me there. I will.go to Dr. Western ; he - „ y kind, 

though ho may be angry, and he wdll pity me and help me, I am sore. 
But I must go l)ack directly. I wonder if they could not Jand 
me somewhere as they go.” 

As soon as this thought struck her she looked forth from the cabin, 
and called the steward, inquiring whether the captain could not put 
her ashore on the Isle of_ Wight ’ The reply, however, was in the 
negative; and a few minutes after tlic captain himself came down, 
saying, “ I s^Vt touch anywhere till I get to Havre, ma’am, but I can 
firing ^u back the day after to-morrow, if that will do. But I think 
you had a great deal better lie down, for we shall soon get into 
rough water.” 

“ The day after to-morrow 1” said Lucy. “That is a long time;” 
hut the poor girl had no other resource. Steam-packets in those days 
did not span the seas as with a flying bridge, and Lucy, after brief 
neliberation, agreed to the captain’s proposal to carry her back again. 
’Then, lying down in her berth once more, she turned her faec.,go that 
qo one entering could see her, and gave way to her grief without 
‘jbstraint. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

Great was the bustle and confusion in Mallington, even at a late hour 
of the night on which the notorious Jack Williams and the little less 
notorious Tom Brow'n were secured. 

Mr. Morton was assisted up stairs to his room in the Bagpipes, for 
by this time ho was greatly weakened by loss of blood ; and having 
undressed himself with difficulty, he stretched himself on the bed, to 
wait for Mr. Ncthersolc. But a very few' minutes elapsed before that 
gentleman appeared, half dressed indeed, but having a large case 
of instruments under his arm, and his assistant at his back. W'ithout 
asking any questions, and with a very quiet, deferential manner, ho 
proceeded to examine the young gentleman’s wound, and probed it to 
the bottom. 

“There’s the ball," he said, “there’s the ball. That’s lucky—we 
sliall easily get at it. I fear, sir, I must put you to a good deal o! 
pain; but it must be extracted immediately, and then we shall easily 
take up the vessels that have been cut." 

“1 do not mind the pain," said Mr. Morton; “but you had better 
get me a glass of wine, lor I feel faint." 

Mr. Ncthcrsole, as we have said, w'as a skilful man, very dexterous 
in the manipulation of hi.s tools; and while Mr. Morton had been 
speaking, he had continued apparently probing the wound with a 
curious-looking instrument, somewhat like a pair of curling-irons. 

“ Get a gl.ass of wine, William," he said; and at the same moment 
Morton felt a sort of tug, by no means of a pleasant description, but 
it was follow'ed by instant relief from a sort of burning sensation, 
which he had felt just between the right shoulder and the chest, some- 
wluit below the clavicle. 

Here it is," said Mr. Nethersole, with a slight degree of triuinpli 
in his lone, although it was low and mild; and he hold up before 
Morton’s eyes a pistol bullet, which he liad drawn from the wound. 
“ All safe, my dear sir," he continued, “no bones injured ; and now we 
will attend to the ba-morrhage.” Before ten minutes wore over, the 
bleeding had ceased; and Morton felt himself comparatively comfort¬ 
able when Dr. Western arrived, with terrible consternati on in his face. 
Good Ml'S. Pluckrosc, who had been holding the light wilh Sspartius' 
fortitude, now hastened to relieve the mind of the worthy rector, ex¬ 
claiming “ It’s all right now, sir: the bleeding is stopped, and the 
bullet’s out. There it lies upon the table.” 

But Dr. Western, without examining the implement of evil, 
advanced to his young friend's bedside, and took his hand quietly ii^i 
his. “ Oh! it's nothing, my dear sir,” said Morton; “ the loss of blood 
madejnq “omewhat faint, but that is all the mischief that has been 
doncl’' I took the liberty of sending for you, because I knew that yoi'i 
were silting up, and wished you to communicate the fact to Louisa if 
such a way as would not alarm her. But I dare say 1 sliall be able to 
get out to-morrow.* 

Mr. Rethcrsole shook his ho.td. •' Perfect quiet, my dear sir,” he 
said, “ is absolutely necessary. For three 4ays, at least, I shall not let 
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you quit 3 ’our bed. The wound certainly is not dangerous, but we 
never can tell the result of inflanimation, and, as you are well aware, 
some inllammation must come on, even in order to ctfcct the healing 
jirocess. At i>resent 1 would forbid all conversation. It is niy invari¬ 
able nile. Upon quiet depends your reeovcrj' in ten days or a fort¬ 
night, or you remain ill for si.v weeks or two months. You may, there¬ 
fore, take your choice. We surgeons don’t object to a long ease, yon 
know; but still conscience, conscience makes us give the patient his 
option. . 

•‘Oh! the shorter time by all means,” answered Morton; “and, 
therefore, 1 will merely speak a few words to Di-. Western, and bi(t 
him good-night.” * 

Mr. Nethersole, taking the hint, retired to the other side of the 
room, wiped his instruments, washed his hands, and conversed a few 
moments with Mrs. Pluckrose, while Morton rcqaeate<l the clerg 3 ’man 
to take every measure for securing the comfort of poor Mrs. Edmonds, 
and arranging the funeral of her husband after the coroner's impicst 
had taken place. Many were the messages, also, which he sent Louisa, 
beseeching her not to make herself uneasy; but Dr. Western well knew 
that it would be in vain to attempt to relieve Louisa’s anxiety till she 
herself could see him. 

With the earliest light of day Louisa was up; and in lc.sa than half 
an hour afterwards was down in Dr. Wcstern’s study. As always hap¬ 
pens in such cases, the verj' tidings which he wished to communicate 
as gentl}' as possible, were told by the housemaid in the most abrupt 
and c.xaggeratod form. Louisa might, indeed, guess that something 
had been added to the talc over and above the truth, but still the fact 
w;U 4 clear—Morton was wounded; and fear can be as great a m.agician 
as hope, although in a sadder way. For a full hour Louisa continued 
giving way to all the darkest lancies that apprehension could call up; 
and then, unable to bear the suspense any longer, she hastened to the 
room of Mrs. Evelyn, and knocking at the door craved adraisisioiv The 
tale was soon told, and the old lady endeavoured to soothe her as 
much as possible, but as the best moans of satisfying both, she went 
away, hali-drcssed as she was, to her brother's room. 

Dr. Westeni did not piake them wait, for he was already up and 
dressed ; and, hurrying out, he informed Loui.sa, kindly and tenderly, 
but with pesfect truth, of the state of the case. 

“ Mbrton is certainly hurt, my dear,” he said, “ but not dangerously. 

I assure you there is not the slightest cause for apprehension, and you 
know that I would not say so unless 1 had good grounds.” 

“I am perfectly certain of that,” replied Louisa; “and your assur¬ 
ance is a great comfort to me; but yet I should be more Iiappy if—do 
you think there would be any harm or impropriety in my going with 
you to see him !” 

“Ko, my dear,” answered Dr. Western ; “ eircumstancoiLs.s you are, 
and with your guardian at your side, 1 think there would be none ; but 
there is an objection of another kind. Mr. Uethersole recommends 
perfect quiet for the next throe days. Now, 1 need not tell you, Louisa, 
that Morton could not’see you without very different emotions from 
those with which he would recehts the surgeon, or the surgeon’s 
assistant. Therefore, I tj)ink you had better forbear.” 
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Louisa was rcasonaUe. “ Whatever I may feel,” she said, “ 1 will do 
nothing to protract his illness; but at all events, as I suppose you will 
go to sec him yourself, I may accompany you to the door. That will 
be some satisfaction. ’ 

To this there was no objection; and it was arranged that about the 
middle of the day Louisa, Mrs. Evelyn, .and ihe good doctor, should go 
together to the inn, and thence cross over to Mallington Park, ou a 
visit of consolation to poor Mrs. Edmonds. Before they set out, a 
message from Mr. Nethcrsolc brought the welcome intelligeocc that 
Morton was proceeding perfectly well, and tlrnt he wished to .see Br. 
Western, to which the surgeon as-sented ; .and when, after having 
'wailud in the carriage for about a quarter of an hour, while the clergy¬ 
man visited the wounded jnan, Louisa was again joined by her guardian, 
she received the still better tidings, that her lover was apparently 
better than the night before; and Dr. Western added, with a smile, 
“ The only danger is that he seems so well, it will be difficult to keep 
Mm quiet. ’ 

The carriage ilrovc slowly over the bridge; and, at the spot where 
the roads crossed, was tiiniing to the left towards the rectory, when, 
suddenly, diuihing down the hill as fast as four horses could bring i1, 
appeared a postehaisc approaching the inn. LouiB.a’s eyes were turned 
in that direction, when she naturally g,azed at so unusual a sight in the 
little town of Mallington ; but the first object she beheld in the vehicle 
was Alfred Latimer, seated between the eonstahle, Harry Soames, and 
another man, to whom she was a stranger. The face of her step¬ 
mothers son, once florid and healthy^, wis now as pale !is death ; and 
there was something in the position in which he sat, in the straitened 
and forward posture of the arms, which showed her thaii his wrists were 
manacled. His eyes were bent down, so that, though seen, he did not 
see anything that was passing around ; and Louisa drew back in the 
candage, and pressed her hand upon her brow. Dr. Western’s chariot 
rollc4 on without pause; and the fearful sight of one who had called 
her sister brought past his own door as a captured felon was soon re¬ 
moved from her eyes. 
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CHAPTER LXVl. 


.lusT one week passed after the discovery of the murder at the Ilall 
and, at tlio usual liour in the cvcnin};, the Condon eoaeh stopped at the 
inn in Mallington with a heavier load than it ordinarily brought. The 
burden, indeed, was not destined to swell even for a time the popula¬ 
tion of t he little town ; for only one i)a.ssenger got out of the inside 
and gave any indication of an inclination to remain. That one w'as a 
lady, simply, though nicely dressed; and one box, or rather trunk, 
which contained her worldly goods, was taken from the boot by the 
coachnum, and set down at the door of tin! Bagpii)es. Mrs. Pluckrose 
was waiting, as she not uncommonly did, to see what fortune fate would 
send her by the coach, .and, after eyeing the lady for a moment, for her 
feature.s wer<! not clearly discernible through a I hick veil, she aji- 
proa(!hed with a courtesy, asking if she intended to stay in Mal- 
lington. 

“ I will leave the trunk here, Mrs. Pluckrose,” sslid a voice the good 
landlady knew right well; ‘‘but I must go down to Dr. Western’s 
immedial ely.” 

‘ Dear me. Miss Cucy !” exclaimed Mrs. Pluckrose. “Dear me! is 
that you'! You have come at a sad time, Mias Cuc.y—Airs, laitimcr, I 
mean to say- -I wish you had come at any other time.” 

“ I know it is a sad time,” answered Lucy, “ 1 know it too well, 
Mrs. Pluckrose: but, nevertheless, 1 must go down to Dr. Western’s 
directly.” 

“ Oh, don't go there jjjstnow, ma’am I” rejoined the worthy landlaely. 

• Don’t go there just now, my dear child - or, at all events, stop a 
little liere. 'Come into my parlour, there yon can be quite quiet and 
private.” . 

“Xo, no!” answered Lucy Edmonds: “I must not stop for any¬ 
thing. . Only just take care of my trunk till 1 know whore I can lie, 
Mrs. Pluckrose; I am determined to do just what Dr. Western tells 
me; and wherever ho tells me I ought to go, there I will go.” 

“• Well, that’s right—that’s very right!” answered Miu Pluckrose; 
“ but yet, my dear. 1 wish you would wait here for a little.” 

Before I^cy could answer, the coachman came up, witlf’ids bill in 
his hand, saying, “ Pour-and-twenty shillings, if you plea,se, ma’am;” 
and the landlady was called away to reckon with one of the travellers, 
who was about to proc3e/l. 

Juicy paid the money, received tljc admonition to “remember the 
coachman" with due attention, and then crossing over the way, fol- 
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lowed the road hy the river bank towai’da the rectory. Her steps wore 
wavering and uncertain—lior eyes bent upon the ground, and, to tell 
the truth, they were filled with tears, for everv’ painful memory of the 
past, and every dark anticipation of the future, rose up before her, as 
she proceeded through the scenes of her early days, with none to wel¬ 
come her, with none to oficr one kindly word, or greet the wanderer’s 
return with an embrace. I’rom time to time she looked around, as if 
fearful that some one should see her whom she had formerly known. 
She dreaded to meet her fatlicr's eyes, little dreaming tliat tljosc eyes 
were covered with the sliroud. Even the mother who had so loved lior 
—who had always been so tender anil so kind—she would fain have 
' shunned, little knowing that that mother w;is standing by a husband’s, 
grave on the road directly before. 

When she had advanced about a quarter of a mile, she saw a lady 
and a gentleman coming slowly towards her, the latter very pale, and 
apparently languid and ill; the former with her eyes anxiously 
turned towards his countenance, and her hand resting very lightly 
on his arm. Lucy instantly recognised Miss Clnulton and Mr. 
Morton, but she could not make up her mind to speak to them ; 
and anxious to avoid their notice- though she might have passed 
safely under the thick veil which she wore—she crossed the little 
bit of green sward which lay between the road and the river, and ' 
gazed upon the passing waters, as il some secret treasure lay hidden 
beneath their course. 

'When they had passed by, she resumed her walk, and was .approach- ' 
ing the rectory, when she caught a .sight of Dr. \Vestern’s figure coming . 
by a private gate from the churchyard into his own grounds. But upon 
the open road, before the rectory, there was another sight—two uiider- 
takcre, in black, were leading the way from the churchyard before a 
long string of other persons, with all the signs of deep mourning in 
their apparel and demeanour, who seemed to have been attending a 
fnncipl. Lucy hurried forward, in the hope of avoiding them, by the , 
gates which led into the garden of the rectory; but, just as she did so, 
her eye fell upon the form of a young boy, walking beside a woman, 
whoso face was buried in her handkerchief. They wore the two first of 
the sad procession, the prineipal mourners, gud in the one Lucy recog¬ 
nised her brother. Who was the other'! Thc'poor .girl eyed her witli 
a sinking dread at her heart, which made her whole frqjfie tremble. 
The woman withdrew her handkerchief for a moment frolii her 
streaming eyes to speak a word or two with the boy, and' Lucy be¬ 
held her mother. 

A part of the truth—happily, only a‘ part—flashed instantly upon 
her mind. Her father was dead! She accused herself of killing him; 
and, giving way to the sudden impulse of grief and love, she darted 
forward towards her mother; but ere she reached her, all the exhaus¬ 
tion that a.wcek of agonising suspense had produced, the weariness of 
travelling, the lassitude of long-endured grief, overpowered her corpo-- 
rcal energies; she felt an indescribable sick faintness spread over he< 
whole frame, the objects swam before her eye((, her brain seemed to 
turn round, and she sank senseless at her mother’s feet. 

It needed not the sight of hoi- face to show her mother who she 
was; and Mrs. Edmonds stooped tenderly pver her while one of the 
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men who had followed the body of the poor park-keeper to the tomb, 
lifted the unhappy girl in his anns. There was no look of reproach 
upon the widow’s countenance—there was no reproachful feeling in 
her heart. She know w'oll that the grief and agony of her child, when 
she came to learn the whole, would bo far more than sufficient pnnish- 
nicut for any fault she h.ad committed, although Mrs. Edmonds wa.s 
not aware of how much there wa.s to palliate Lncy’fl conduct, or that 
she was rather the victim th.an the offender. AVhile she was thus 
hanging over her, with all a mother’s feelings strong in her heart, and 
while Lucy’s brother w.os rubbing her hand, and gazing at the siime 
time at the wedding-ring upon her finger, the voice of J)r. Westeiji 
(who had been drawn to the spot by (he siwblen halt of the funeral 
party, and the little bustle that succeeded) w’as heard from within 
the gardcn-fcneo, desiring that Lucy might be brought into his 
house. 

This was soon done; and under Mrs. Evelyn’s kind management 
the poor girl was si)eedily restored to conaciou.snoss; but as soon 
as ])r. Western s:iw the returning colour appear in her cheek he 
took her mother into the adjoining room, and urged upon her the 
necessity of concealing from her daughter as long as j)Ossiblc, the 
awful facts of which she' herself had become by this time aware. 
Mrs. Edmonds would willingly enough have yielded to the good 
rector’s advice, but she started a difficulty which he had not foreseen, 
for she knew her daughter better than he did. 

“I will do anything you toll me, sir,” answered the widow, in her 
humble manner ; “ but I can’t help thinking my poor girl is suffering 
worse than she would do if she know the whole truth. Ehe fancies, sir, 
that it lias been her going away killed her father. I could see it in a 
minute ; and if you will ask her you will find it so.” 

“ .Such may be the ease, indeed,” answered Dr. Western : “ but wo 
will ascertain the fact, and act accordingly. Jjet me speak with her 
first, Mrs. Edmonds and returning to the library, where Lacy still 
lay upon the sofa, though now much recovered, he sat down by her. 

Idle her mother held her hapd and kissed it. 

“ You are all very kind to me,” said poor Lucy, “ much kinder than 
I have deserved; and yet, indeed, indeed, if you know all, you w’ould 
see 1 am not so muclf to blame as you think. Oh, my poor father 1 if 
ho could bat have known-” and she burst into tears. 

‘•ljucy, my dear child,” said Dr. Westeni, “we have no cause to 
think that he believed you so much to blame as you suppose he did— 
at least after his first anger was over. Doubtless, he would have been 
easily brought to forgive you, especially when ho heard of your mar¬ 
riage, had not this fatal accident deprived us of him." 

” A fatal accident ! ” exclaimed Lucy; “ then it was not my doing ! 
—A fatal accident! ” 

“Yc.s, my dear child,” replied the rector: “ho n»t hig death, 
by violence, it would seem; but as yet ■we know not the full^arti-- 
culars.” 

“By violence !” cried Lucy, raising herself, deadly pale, and gazing 
in the clcrgyman ,’8 face. “ By violence 1—and my husband—Oh, 
Heaven! my husbavd !—violencS I—murder!” and she fell back 
again, as if life had uttsrly departed. 
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In the prison at Sturlon, in whicli Alfred Latimer, with his two com¬ 
panions in crime, Williams and Brown, were now confined, a good deal 
of laxity existed. The prisoners were allowed to purchase anything 
they likial, if Bje governor of the prison did not .judge it dangerous. 
They were suffered to walk out in the yard, to converse together, to 
arrange any plans they might think fit. and to see any one who might 
come to visit them, favoured by a magistrate’s order, or the governor's 
caprice. The three persona I have named, all cliargod with the same 
crime, and committed very nearly upon the same evidence, were, 
nevertheles.s. very difl'ercntly dealt with. Alfred Ijatimer, undoubtedly 
the most, criminal of the three,knew little of the rigotirs of imprison¬ 
ment but the name. He was a young gentleman, and was treated in 
a very gentlemanly manner indeed, lie had a comfortable room in 
the governor's own lodging, a well-furnished table, wine at will, book.s 
to read, paper to write, and occasionally a game at piquet with another 
favoured culprit committed to the same gaol. AVhen he ■walked out in 
the yard, no clanking irons announced the felon; and had it not been 
for the downcast look and gloomy brow, the quivering lip and the 
abstracted air, one might have supposed him a visitor, brought by 
curiosity to examine the interior of the gaol. 

Neither was Williams manacled, though the dlsperate resistance ho 
had made wken he was taken, and the wound he had inflicted upon 
Mr. Morton, might have well justified such a precaution. But ^Inec 
his confinement he had shown himself perfectly calm, tranquil, and 
obedient. His resistance, in the first instance, he shrewdly explained 
aw'ay, saying, that, Buddenl.v startled out of his sleep, after a long and 
fatiguing walk, he did not know what his captors wanted, and express¬ 
ing great and apparently sincere regret that he had hurt the young 
gentleman, who, he added, had always been very civil to him. He 
frcqacq^tly asked after his health, and seemed well pleased to hear that 
he was recovering rapidly, displaying a great wish to sec him, and ask 
his pardon for having wounded him. 

Tom Brown, on the contrary, never appeared without being accoutred 
with ■what ho himself called the “darbies;” but, to say truth, he hail 
given cause for severity, having knocked down arid nearly murdered 
one of the turnkeys two days after his committal. He thought him- 
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self very ill-iised, indeed, when, walking out in the yard, he found 
Williams left to the free use of his limbs; and a feeling of rancour was 
generated in his bosom by the distinction. 

For several days after their committal, Alfred Latimer did not 
appear in the yard at the same time with themselves, and at first 
VVilliams concluded that he had effected his escape, c-xpressing to 
Brown some satisfaction that such was the case. Brown gave no 
answer but by a savage langh ; and, as secrets will find their way out 
even in,a prison, tlieysoon found that their comrade in crime was 
within the same walls. 

William.s accounted for his non-appearance by the supposition tha^ 
he was purposely kept apart from them by the authorities of thopilson, 
which, as the management of unconvictod prisoners greatly depended 
on caprice, W'as not improbable. But the facts of the case were very 
different. Alfred Latimer, on his committal, had affected to desire no 
communic.ation with the persons under the same charge with himself, 
and had requested, as a favour, to bo iillowed to w.alk in the yard at a 
difiorent hour from that assigned to them, lie said, and said truly, 
though not for the purpose of truth, that his acquaintance with Wil- 
li.am.s, and having sufl'ered himself to he led into several wild adven¬ 
tures by that man, hail been the cause of all the evil tnat liad befallen 
him, and he added that he wished for no more of his society. But. 
\ cry speedily a change ciiuie over hi.s viewts. after speaking in private 
with a shrewd solicitor who had been brought from London to prepare 
his defence. He then saw that the evidence of Maltby, which clearly 
established the fact of his having been in company with Williams and 
Brown, would require a combination of measures with them, and he 
theucelorward heeame as anxious to speak with them as. he liad hefore 
been desirous of disclaiming any connection with them at the ))criod 
when the offence took place. He so contrived it the next day that at 
the hour assigned for his own walk he w'a-s apparently busy in drawing 
up notes ami memoranda for his lawyer; and afterwards, at tl)p hour 
when ho knew they would be in the .yard, ho pretended to be suffering 
from licadaebc, and requested to lie permitt^ to take some exereise. 
The governor informed him in reply, that the two men, Williams and 
Brown, w'ere then out; bjit Alfred Latimer affected a tone of indiffer¬ 
ence, answering, ‘'OiT! I don't care for meeting them—I am not 
afraid to nyset anybody and having obtained leave, he went forth. 

Tlfbre were several people in the yard, besides the turnkey who was 
watching them at the door; and the young gentleman, on first enter¬ 
ing, had to abidc.all the insults and annoyances which usually await a 
new p'risoncr on first mingling with his fellow-captives. As soon as 
he could free himself he crossed over direct towards Williams, who 
was pacing up and down the yard with Brown, as if keeping u'atch on 
the deck of a ship ; and, after a slight hesitation, he shook hands with 
him, and entered into conversation with him as they waiked. They 
could pursue no topic long and uninterruptedly, for many of their 
fellow-prisonors either crossed them, or came up for the express pur¬ 
pose of teasing the r/)w comer, but from time to time tliej' spoke of 
the subject that wm naturally uppermost in the thoughts of each, 
though in low tones, and with anxious looks around. 

1 don’t think it will* do, Mr. Latimer,” said Williams, in reply to 
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some observation of the other; “ I think they have got ua tight, which¬ 
ever waywe timi, unless they break down at the indictment. You 
sec that cowardly blackguard Maltby has sworn tliat lie saw us all to¬ 
gether on the very night that we came over the river, ju.st after the 
time when the thing was done. Then, there’s that unfortunate job of 
your bloody clothes being found, and a dozen otlicr things will come 
out besides, if they haven’t come out already. No, there's nothing for 
it,” he added, ‘‘ but to get out of this place, if we can. I’ve a seheme 
on band, which would be ea.sy enough done, if it weren’t tor these 
irons on Hrown: but we’ll talk .about it to-morrow, for it will .soon be 
shutting-up time." 

Alfred Latimer returned to the room in which he was confined more 
gloomy than he had been since ho load entered those walls. 

I will not recapitulate all the dark images that fancy called up 
before him, but only say that there lie sat for more than one hour, 
with the thought of a drciidtiil death before him. The chance of 
escape from the walls of the prison seemed so faint that it gave him 
no relief, lie looked upon it merely as a thing to be justified by 
despair, and he gazed trembling on into the futwe, tasting all the 
bitter fruila of crime. 

At length, however, he heard the bolts undrawn, and the door un¬ 
locked, and the next instant the governor himself entered with the 
turnkey, who bore the candles. 

• ” Your mother, sir,” said the officer, ‘‘i,s in my room, wishing to see 
you. I don’t know any ro;ison why she should not; the magistrate,') 
have given me no directions. So if you like to see her, you can.” 

To the governor’s surprise, and it must be added to his horror, 
Alfred Latimer’s first exclamation was, •• (lurse her ! she has done mo 
more mischief than any one else. 1 don’t want to see her. 1 should 
like to see my wife, indeed, but I don’t care about this woman.” 

The governor was turning away in some disgust, and xvithout reply; 
but tlren the hardened villain seemed to think better of it, and ex¬ 
claimed, “ IVell, never mind, let her come in; she may as well seo 
what a terrible state she has brought me to.” And in a minute or 
two after Mrs. Charlton entered, supported by the governor. 

I’will not pause upon the first part of the scene that ensued, for it 
Has too horrible to be dwelt upon. Bitter, Itorrible, and impious 
invective, was all that the mother heard from the lips of Iter sou; and 
strong as was the spirit of Mrs. Charlton herself, it was completely ’ 
cowed under his wild and outrageous violence. She strove to’pacify 
him ; and, with her usual skill, she soon (livined tliat the only means 
of doing so was by holding out hopes. That quieted him a little; and 
when she went on to speak of the means to bo taken for his defence, 
lie listened sullenly, and answered from time to time in few words and 
in a bitter tone. His mind was led on, how'ever, by several things she 
said, to think over some cunning scheme for evading the grasp of the 
law. Neither mother nor son for one instant took into consideration 
the truth or falsehood, the justice or the iniquity,-, the right or the 
wrong, of anything they proposed to say or do. ►To save him from an 
ignominious death by any means was all tliat the.y considered. Mrs. 
Charlton never inquired whether He was innocent or guilty; but, after 
several schemes had been rejected, she said, i» a low tone, “ Don’t you 
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think I could bribe some of the juiy 1 Throe or four thousand pounds 
-would tempt any common man to do more than that.” 

” flow the devil -will you know who the jury are till the very day'!” 
exclaimed Alfred Latimer. But then, a moment after, he said, “ Stay, 
stay! I h,ave thouf'ht of something. Perhaps you could bribe the 
fellow who draws up the indictment—the Clerk of the Arraigns, I 
believe, he is called—to put in a flaw, and that would be sure work. 
But it will take a great sum, depend upon it. You must not oiler less 
than five or ten thousand pounds.” 

“ But where am I to got it'!” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton. “ If I were 
to sell all my jewels and plate, thc.v would not produce more than four 
thousand.” . • 

“ You must get it from Morton," said her son; “ he will give treble 
that, 1 am sure, to marry Louisa.” 

“He won’t, ho won’t!” cried Mrs. (Jharlton. “I tried that before 
all this happened. He is as proud and haughty as Lucifer, and will 
not enter into any bargain whatever. If he would not do it then, I 
am sure he will not now.” 

“You must try,” replied Alfred Latimer, doggedly; “or sec me 
hanged—that’s all. I don’t suppose you care much about thai. Still, 
you won’t like to have it said that your son died on a gibbet, for that 
would not suit your own purpose. So you must try ; and if you can’t 
got him to do it any other way, set Jjouisa to ask him. He will do it 
for her, if not for you, for I suppose you have (piarrelled with him by 
this time.” 

“ Quarrelled with him ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton. “ I hate him, I 
abhor him. Oh I if I have to permit that saucy girl to man-y this 
conceited, mercenary upstart, it will break my heart—it is well nigh 
broken already.” 

“Ho fear of that,” answered her worthy son, “ it’s tough enough, or 
else you wouldn’t hesitate when your son’s life is at stake, I dare say 
you think tliat under your new name of Charlton it will never be 
known that the accused person is .your son; but I’ll take care bf that, 
for I’ll call you as a witness at the trial, and have the whole story in , 
my last dying speech and confession, that .you may have it hawked 
about under your windows for a penny—ha, ha, ha ! ” and ho laughed 
bitterly. 

Do notj_ do not—for Heaven’s sake, do not, Alfred ! ” exclaimed 
-iMrs.'Charlton, wringing her hands; “ you know 1 would do anything for 
.vou-AI*will do even this, let it cost wliat it may'. The girl will surel.v 
never refuAe mo; but I will try him first. If I could but drive them,” 
she continued, in a lower tone, after pausing, and thinking for a mo¬ 
ment— “ if I could but drive them to a sudden marriage, without my 
consent, then the whole property -R'ould be mine.” 

“That’s all nonsense,” answered Alfred Latimer, “there’s no time 
for such manoeuvres. You'talk as if you and I wore to live for ever. 
Better take whit you can get at once, and drive a bargain with Mor¬ 
ton. He’s a very good fellow, in spite of all you may say, and gave 
me help once before, when you -ivouldu’t.” 

“I could not, Alftpd, I could not,” answered his mother. “You 
know very well I had not the moans.” 

“I know nothing of the kind,” said her son, harshly; “and all I 
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now know is, that your son will be hanged if you don’t do as I tell you. 
So you can finish the work you hare begun, if you like. And after 
having contrived to bring me here, you can go on, and take me to the 
gallows; but I shall say there, and tell everybody, that it is all your 
doing.” 

“ My doing! ” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton; “ what had I to do with 
itl” 

“ A gi-eat many things,” answered her son; “ education and ex¬ 
ample, too. 1 know .a good deal that there is no use talking ahoul. 
now; but it shall come out. by-and-by, if my mind is not made easy. ’ 

He spoke in a threatening tone, and his mother was lu’ofonndly 
slhiXt. 

After an instant she replied, however, “ I do not know what you 
mean, Alfred, and 1 certainly do think you very ungrateful. But that 
does not matter; 1 will do all that you wish, all that 1 can, to deliver 
yon. I will sjierifico even my just resentment, and condescend to sec 
this man. 1 will even sue to an ungrateful girl who, forgetful of all 
the benefits I have conferred upon her youth, now turns upon one who 
has been more than a mother to her, 1 am sure; and if 1 fall there, 1 
will contrive, notwithstanding, to raise the money in some way to 
save my son, 1 will sell everything—T will even pledge my income, 
and live in penury, if ho too wilt not show himself ungrateful.” 

“ Ay, come now, that is something like! ” answered Alfred Latimer: 
and, after some further conversation in regard to the moans jind the 
.agent to be employed in this scheme for frustrating the ends of justice, 
the mother and her son parted apparently better friends than they had 
met. Alfred Latimer remained revolving a new plan which had oc¬ 
curred to his mind for making all doubly sure, and preparing .such a 
defence as would meet all the evidence against iiim ; but Mrs. Charl¬ 
ton, entering her carriage, rolled away towards Mallington with 
thoughts which would not have been very pleasing to him if he could 
have seen into her heart. Self, self, was ever uppermost in her 
thoughts, whatever were the circumstances in which she was placed, 
and not even maternal affection could act pure and imminglcd. 



CHAPTER EX VIII. 


Tiik gloom which had spread over the little part}’ at the rectory, iu 
conscquenco of the dark and terrible events ndiieh we have lately rc- 
itorded, had passed in a degree away. Cheerfulness had, to a certain 
extent, returned ; and the feelings of all wore at tlwt point, where 
amusement of any quiet and tranquil kind is sought by the mind, to 
relieve it fi-om the painful consciousness not only of the sad things 
gone, but of others that are to come. (Jaiety, indeed, was yet far 
away, and with Eouisa Charlton, perhaps, would never wholly return. 
But still there was light beyond the <dond; and hope, having good 
ground to rest upon, waved her on into the sunshine of coming years, 
yhen the storm should have pa.sscd by. 

The worthy vector had dined somewhat later than usnal: anil he 
and his sister, and their fair guest, were still sitting round the table, 
evidently waiting for .some one who was expeeted, hut who did not 
iiomo. IjouLsa seemed somewhat uneasy, and her kind old friend 
jested with her on her apprehensions without a cause, 

‘■Well, perhaps it is fooli.sh. .and perhaps it i.s wrong," anpwered 
Louisa, “but 1 am afraid it is natural too, when we have .seen such 
ici-rihle and unexpected things take place, fo lo.se, as it were, our con- 
tidcncc in the future, and never see a friend depart from us without 
asking ourselves, ‘Shall we ever behold him agaiu ' Will he he s^e, 
jvelLjjjinjured, whcWlie is going ! ’ 

jT* Is not t’*at something very like our losing our eonfidenec iu (loil ? ’’ 
Western, in a graver tone. ‘‘If, my dear child, it is our 
(lutyro^ar any griefs or adversities that He may send us with tran- 
imifwtlmRsion to his will, depend upon it that it is no less a duty ts 
look foi^rd to all his dealings towards us with tnist and hope, in the 
Kull knowledge of his goodness and mercy. One of the best and most 
lieautiful exemplifications of faith in ordinary life is, the serenity with 
which a good man waits for the future developments of God’s will. 
We have no right to anticipate one evil, except as a cihsequence of 
^ own bad acts ; and he who has a conscience clear of oITenco. may 
Well feel sure, that if advegsity befall liim, it will provq ultimately a 
benefit rather than ay infliltion." 

“ Well,” said Mi-a Evch^t, who jjerhaps did not take quite so high a 
view as her brother* an^ ^ anxious to cheer Louisa by more human 



moanti, “ there can he no danger to Mr. Morton in this case; and here 
I think he comes, to show that no evil has happened.” 

The sound of wheels grating through the gravel was heard a.s she 
spoke; and in another minute Morton himself appeared. He was 
still pale, and somewhat languid from his wound, but his face was 
bright and cheerful. 

“ Here is a fair lady who hiis been frightening herself about you, 
my young friend," said the clergyman. “ Indeed, you must take care 
to get no more wounds and bruises, or her courage will ail go—and 
she had once a good deal.” ' 

“There was no danger in this instance, at least,” replied Morton, 
“ for I had a phalanx of jailers and turnkeys about me suflieieut to 
liavh •protected a monarch. My journey has been successful, too, my. 
dear sir,” he continued, putting a small pocket-book into Dr. Western’s 
hands, and seating himself hy bouisa. 

While the worthy rector opened the pocket-book, took out one 
paper after another, put on his spectacles, and examined them care¬ 
fully, Louisa Charlton imiuired somewhat timidly of Morton, whether 
he had seen Alfred Latimer. 

“ No,” he replied. “ On asking for him, I found that his mother 
was with him; and, of course, I could not break in upon their con¬ 
ference. Hut I will go and see him some other day, dearest girl, ami 
offer him every means of defence; for it is but right that he should 
have the full opportunity of proving his innocence, if possible.” 

“They are all here, then,” said Dr. Western abruptly, raising his 
head from the small scraps of paper he had been studying—“ There is 
no link wanting?” 

“Theonly one that was missing is there supplied,” replied Jlorton, 
“so tluit every difficulty is removed.” 

“ Well, then, you have no objection now,” said the worthy rector, 
rising from his chair. “ Sister, allow me to introduce you to a new 
acquaintance. Mm. Evelyn, the Earl of Mallington—My Ijord, my 
sister,,Mrs Evelyn.” 

Morion took the old lady's hand, laughing at her brother’s formal 
introduction, and saying, “ You must forgive me for my concealment, 
my dear madam; but as long as there was any doubt whatever remain¬ 
ing of my being able to prove my title, I did not choose to assume a 
name that might be taken from me; and hafkig, when I lir'^t ejunc 
domi here in search of different documents, judged it beat to drojr i.‘,v 
final name of Wilmot, retaining only the two first .as .'.‘Viliiona 
Morton, 1 could not well resume the other without betr^^ig the 
whole secret.” . , v,- 

“ And do you think you deceived me ? ” asked Mrs. Evelyn, with, a 
quiet smile. “ I can assure you, my dear lord. 1 have been well awaip 
of the fact for the last fortnight. From the time when you were de¬ 
clared the owner of M-tllingtou Hark, I settled the matter quite quietly 
in my “own head that you were the heir of the peerage.” 

“ Nay,” answered Morton. “I might have been the owner of thoj 
Park, my dear lady, without hieing the heir of the peerage. Hut yoih 
have certainly concealed yotir knowledge very jvell, for 1 never ima¬ 
gined that you even suspected how the cast, stobd.'^ 

“ Oh! a womiin can keep a secret uotwi hstcnding alj man's libels 
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! )on her,” rcijlicd Mrs. Evelyn. “ There is Louisa,—who sits sniilinj? 
ere as if it w'cre a great relief to her to he freed jroin the burden— 
c has borne it most heroieally, I can assure you, and never hinted it 
on to me. her oldest friend.” 

I •• From her 1 felt bound to liave no conceal ments.” answrod Mortonc 
■■ and never will. Though I won her as a simple gentleman, yet when, 
pnc(! won, she had a right to sh.are all my thoughts.” 

I Louisa gazed at him with dewy eyes, brilliant, yet moist, like a 
[.iiidscapc in the early morning, lint before she could rcjily, J)r. 
fVesteru's old servant opened the door, siying, “Mrs, Windsor, sir, 
'.visiles to speak with you.” 

I 'I’he wonts were addressed to Jlorton ; and Dr. Western added; 
v't'lie has been here twice before this afternoon, and seems burdened 
■villi her secret also, for she seemed very anxious indeed to bestow one 
'.ipon you, asking particularly when you would return, ^’ou will find 
;i lire in the library, and wo .shall bo in the drawing-room, when you 
liave done with the good la<ly.” 

[ ‘•She mentioned once before she had something to tell me,” an- 
wered Jlortou, going out. “Oh 1 come into this room, Mrs. Windsor, ’ 
|lo continued, finding Mrs. Cliarltou’s housekoeper in the passage. 

Atre. Windsor followed him into the library, and closeil the door bo- 
liiml her, looking, as usu.al, perfectly prim and (piict. as if she had 
•omc about the most ordinary business in the world. “ I remember 
lou told me. when lastl was at Alallington House,” said Alorton, lean¬ 
ing on the table, “ that you had something to communicate to me. Is 
upon the same subject you wish to speak with me to-day, or another 
Mrs. Windsor !" 


“The same, sir,” replied Mrs. AVindsor, in her usual quick, brief 
r.anner. “ 1 heard you had been wounded, sir, and did not like to 
utrude : but now you are well again, imd things must come to a con- 
■liisiou, 1 thought it best to come down, because there is no reason 
l.hy Aliss Charlton,—who has always been good and kind to every¬ 
body—should bo made a bit more unhappy than necessary.” • 
“Certainly not, Alr.s. AViudsor,” answered Morton. “lint may 1 
.nquire what you allude to, or why you think your young lady is likely 


.0 be made unhappy at all'! ” 

AVhy, sir,” replied tl^J Tiousekeepor, “ I know my niislreas very 
«-i(ila||rt»*i»JcnoiiairlTl!5' for a great many years. One can’t do that 
tfi^iigscniiigTind i nderstanding what bIic means just as well as she 
"ifa AVith regard to you. sir, and Miss Louisa, I have undcr- 

from the beginning, though I don’t think you did.” 
i ^C^ftail^&ot from tlic beginning,” replied Morton ; “ but I very 
Bpinound tn^ there was something to be discovered, Jlra. AVindsor.” 
* ‘*0h yes, sir.” ansiverod the abigail, with one of her axioms, which 
<vere rarely without a certain portion of good sense. “It's a very easy 
Ihing to conceal a great deal, but a very difficult thing to cdnccal-that 


ye are concealing something. However, as Mrs. Charlton never 
nought that I saw anything but what she wished me to see, I saw a 
iWat deal, as you may suppose and 1 very quickly made up my mind 
ns to what was her gamrf jdtliAou.” 

“.And pray what might itioc, AIrS. AV'indsor?” asked Morton, de¬ 
sirous that the good lady>k«ld devclopc her own views. 
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“ Why, sir. she look it into her head when first you came uown, i,uat 
you were a painter,” replied the housekeeper ; “and she held to that 
opinion hecaiisc she was fond of it—long after slie should have known 
hotter. She thought, because you did not bring down servants and • 
horses, and a carriage of your own, that you must be a poor gentleman, 
at all events, who would bo glad to marry a youn.g larly with a good 
fortune, .at any price. She bail been laying it out in lier bead for a 
long time, I know, and you were just the sort of person that suited 
her, for you were introduced by Ur. Western, and had the sort of air 
with you that would give her a good excuse for lettin.g you ho always 
with Mis.s (,'liarltou, without pledging her to anything in case yon did 
"Ot eomo up to her price. So you were (juito a godsend in her way." ■ 

Iftorton smiled to find how accurately Mrs. VVindsor had calculated 
all her mistress's .stops, and he inquired. “ Wliat might be the original 
cause of all this, Mrs, Windsor 1—for taking it for .granted tliat your 
view is quite correct, it seems to me that she has somewhat hurried all 
her proceedings.” 

“ Aye, sir, tliat’s because she's hard pressed just now,” replied Mrs 
Windsor. “ .‘ihe owes a great deal in ditfcreiiL quarters, and people are 
getting impatient. She intended, some months ago, to have gone to 
Ijondon, and played the same game there, but there was a difficulty 
about money t hen, and you came down just at the time, ami saved her 
the trouble. So she did everything in her power to promote matters, 
and when she found out that it all went on as slie wished, she was 
quite delighted. She got in a little fright, indeed, when she found out 
that you had more money than she fancied. But as she hail sat down 
to tlic game, there was nothing for it but to play it out—which she did 
J suppose, the last time yon saw her 1” 

M orton was not satisfied with such vague explanations, and deter 
mining to bring Mi's. Windsor to the point, he said, “ Why, what do 
you suppose she did, my good lady !” 

“ I suppose, sir,” said Mrs. Windsor, with a smile at the question, a." 
if it'were quite superfluous to put it, " that she told you she woulu' 
he very happy to sec you Miss^.Charlton’s husband provided you gave 
up onc-half of her fortune; that if yon didn’t slio would not give her, 
consent; and if you married without it, it would all come to herself. 
I am sure that was her plan, whether she put it in execution or not.” 

Morton meditated, hut the subject of his h-’, :ric w • , .'actly 

wliat the reader may suppose. He was considering itith ldnv’Clt''‘h(i 
exact topography of Mailington House, and calling to miiwl a-c re5a- 
tivo positions of the drawing-room, the library, the din^n^i^'Ojn, and 
the luill, with a view to ascertain wlicther Mrs. Windsoj,! joulu- have 
overheard what passed between him and Mrs. Charlton.''' He settivMiw 
at length, however, that such a thing was impossible. “ You arc not 
very far wrong, Mrs. Windsor,” he said., “ But before-u'e speak further 
on these raXher delicate subjects, it will be as well for you to tell me 
wliat the. intelligence you have to give me is, and how it bears upon 
these matters.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied Mrs. Wind.s|r, “ 1 am sure I ought to lit-g 
pardon for speaking upon them at all. . BuiVou sec, 1 came into the 
housewlicu Miss Cliariton was very youiig, audd have seen her grow 
up as niee a young lady as any in theh.q'Ail, and I cannot bear that 
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fehe should be wronged. All I have therefore to say i.s, that Mrs. 
klharltou has no more to do with Mi».s IjoiiUa’s marriage tlran I have, 
idiatevcr she may say.” 

" Bat,” said Morton, "there i.s a eodieil to Mr. Charlton’s will, by 
whicli it is provided that if bouisa marries without her step-mother’s 
consent, the whole property falls ahsoliitcly to Mrs. Charlton.” 

" Pooh ! sir,” exclaimed Mrs. Windsor, " that codicil is not worth a 
piece of packing paper.” 

Morton smiled at the boldne.ss with which .she spoke, though far 
from being convinced that she was right, in her assertions. " Women, 

1 am afraid, are not the liost judges of the law. Tlic codufil is all 
written in 51r. (iharltori’s own hand, signed with ids name, an<i though 
4iot witnessed, is as good as any other jtart of the wdll. However, set 

f our mind at case iiliout your young lady ; it luckily happens that I 
an not so poor as Mrs. Charlton supposed ; and to one thing 1 have 
)erfectly made tip my mind -not to drive any bargain wliatsoover as 
iO her fort.nnc. She shall have all or none. Her Iiaud is too precious 
■a thing to be bonglit or sold.” 

“I was quite sure yon would think so, .sir,” replied the house- 
ikcepcr. “ otlierwise I should not have said a word. But with regard to 
[the will—I am certain you are mistaken; and as I fancy things stand- 
ling as they do, Mra. Charlton will not be long before slio begins the ’ 
(matter with you again, f think you might as well ask tier one or two 
[questions, and see what she answers. First, sir, I would ask,” replied 
lithe housekeeper, “whether she was iii the lilirary for an hour and a 
half, when everybody else was in lied, on the night that Mr. Charlton 
died 1 and whether sl>e didn’t write a great number of papers there, 
and hum several of them that W'erc not quite done to her mind ! 
Then, 1 would have you ask her where Mr. Charlton was on the 25th of 
July, 18—!” 

“ Why, that w.as the day that the codicil was signed,” rejoined 5ror- 
ton, with the iiglit lieginning to glimmer in upon liim. 

“ That is the day it is dated,” answered Sirs. Windsor. “ But w hat I 
want to know is, where lie was on that day, for it is dated .Malliugton 
too, 1 think, and there must he a mistake somcwlicrc.” 
i hlorton gazed at her steadily for a moment; luit tlic woman’s face 
was all cairn and quictf ridding nothing whatever to her words. .'‘I 
it,h^!p,i.M«t«4Vijj>i«OTr he said at length, “J had lictter call in Dr. 
bH^tSrn.to htfar our consultation, a.s ho i.s one of Louisa's guardian.s, 
amr’sfejfxceutor under tlie will.” 

“^lji|i^now, sir,” replied 51rs. Windsor, in the same quiet hut 
qriklCtofis^ " You are the best judge ; but perhaps, till you liavecon- 
sMIexrid the patter, it would be as well to keep it (|uict. Dr. Western 
isa ma^sferate you know', and may think himself hound to take .strong 
measures; which, when once tlicy are begun, must he gone on with. I 
don’t wish to do my mistress any harm : and 1 think if you were to 
talk quietly with her, and just ask her the questions 1 have told you, 
'Sail would go right. Jt would he a sad thing, sir, to have mother and 
'son in jail both at once ; csiKeially for Sliss i.oiiisa, wlicn it is her own 
father’s wife that she Mss tomio with.” 

“ Y’oii are right Mrs. IVi/idsor, anti 1 tliank you,” answered Morton. 
“ It will, indopd, he to sjiy no more upon the subject tlian Is 
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absolutely necessary. Is tberc anybody else besides yourself who 
knows any of the facts 1” 

“ A fellow-servant, sir,” answered Mrs. AVindsor, “knows that my 
mistress was in the libr^rj' a long time that night, and that she biiriil 
several pajicrs; but no one ever thought of the date of the codicil, at 
it is called, but myself. AVhenever it was read 1 thought, ‘ Why, 
master and mistress were both away at that time, or I am much mi;- 
takenand when 1 went and lookcci at my books 1 found it wius ju.'-i; 
so. They went away four days before, and did not come back till the 
week after." 

Morton mused. The first question he put to liimsclf was, “Might 
it not be better to do anything this unhappy woman demands, rathea] 
than' e-vjiosc so disgraceful an affair!" But the moment aftcr.he 
plied to himself, “ No; 1 see not w hy she should be suffered to triumph 
in her knavery. If she eseapc.s prosecution, she is perhaps too le¬ 
niently treated." - “ Well, Mrs. AVimlsor,” he eontinued aloud, “ 1 am 
very much obliged to you for the information you have given me. 1 
will soon bring the question to issue with Mrs. Charlton, even if idle 
does not do so henself; and, .should need he, I will send for you (o 
speak with me further. At all events your services shall not be for 
gotten, yon may depend upon it.” 

“I thank you very mucli, sir,” replied Mrs. Windsor, with a low 
courtesy, “Imtl wish for nothing but to see right done: and 1 am 
quite sure that neither you nor Miss Charlton will sec me .suffer for 
speaking the truth.” And thus saying, she courtesied .again, and 
quitted the room. 
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CHAPTKl’t LXIX. 


When Morton ciitcroil the drawing-room, after his eonference with 
Mrs, Windsor, he found Dr. Western with a note in his hand, which 
Ific rcetor handed to him witliont comment. Morton took il, and 
instantly recognised Mrs. Charlton’s handwrit'ng. The contents of the 
jiresent epistle, however, were of a very diflferont cliaraeter from any 
note of hers he had yet seen; and as he read, a smile came over his 
. countenance, the internal causes of wliich I w'ill leave the reader to 
divine, when he sees the substance of the lady’s note, which was as 
follows;— 


*• My dear Sir, 

“ T must really remonstrate upon the (conduct which Miss Charlton 
pursues, and i.s sufl’erod to pursue. You must he well aware that 1 have 
no false or atl’ected prudery about me; and 1 trust that though my own 
conduct has always been governed by propriety, I have ever shojvn full 
consideration for the foolishness of young people. 1 learn, however, 
that Lonisa, since you thought tit, as her guardian, to remove her from 
iny house, ha.s been permitted to walk about the whole neighbourhood 
with Mr. Morton, along;‘when that gentleman has not even yet.'ol>- 
taii<eiJ/'’i».’sa^nsa!i^^his engagement—as I suppose it must be called 
/^o^iss CitSnton; whom you must know I have always looked upon 
and'frcated as if she were my own daughter. I should have thought 
thaUailt'Oman’s own good sense and good feeling—of which he is by 
n<^Sea^'’’dCstitutc—would have sliown him the impropriety of such 
edmduct. Tflut I cannot sit by .and neglect my duty, Iiy suffering it to 
prooeml any longer without some c-vplanation between himself and me. 
Ifi therefore, he is now at your house,—where I understand ho is usually 
to be found,—I beg you will communicate to him what I«ay, an,d hint 
that it will ho expedient that we should have some conversation with- 
,out delay. 

“ Relieve me to be, my dear sir, yours, &c." 

Such was the wett««(jnc(^tcd epiiStle which met Morton's eyes; and 



returning it to Dr. Wentern, Btill smiling, lie said, “ Well, my dear sir. 
wliat do yon think of itl” 

“ Very bad, very had,” said Dr. AVestern, shaking his head. “ You 
must act as you think fit, my young friend." 

“ Pcrliaps the best way will be to sec the lady at once,” ob.-;erved 
Morton, after some consideration; “ for thougli I must speak witli 
Louisa fully upon the subject, before 1 can linally dotenniiic upon any 
tiling, it may be a.s well to hear what Mrs. Charlton can say, in the firs! 
place." ' 

“ I will abide by anything you dctcnninc,” replied Louisa, ior I am 
sure, Morton, you will remember that she was my lather’s wile, and 
will not do anything that i,s unkind.” 

“ Undoubtedly I will not, Louisa,” answered Morton. “ But yet, mj* 
love, yon do not know the whole. I wish much I hat my good friend 
Qiiattcrly was down here still, for ] want a little of his legal hel|) in 
judging of these matters. 1 am afraid there is a eortuin perversity in 
my nature wliiidi induces me to resist de.spcratcly one part of tlie fate 
of all human heing.s.” 

“ What part is that, Morton ?” asked Louisa. 

“ Being cliealed, dear girl,” answered Morton, laughing. “ But now 
I will run away, lest I bo tempted to use any more of such hard words." 

Taking his hat, Morton walked slowly up tlie hill to Mallinglon 
House, lie had twice to ring at the bell before he was admitted; and 
there was something in the whole appearance and slate of the house, 
a’ncgligoneo in the air of the servants, and a number of little eireum-. 
stances very nearly indcseribalile, which showed Morion that a great 
change had taken place since Louisa had left her own dwelling, and 
that (he respect a,s well as aH’celioii of the inferior poi-sons it contiiined, 
was gone from those above fliem. Tlic Imtler, wbo opened the door, 
replied in answer to his (piestions, that Airs. Charlton was at home, and 
disengaged; and Alorton,as ho followed the man, said, deliberately, 
“ Have the goodncrt.s to tell her that the Bari of Alallington wishes to 
sec her.” The butler instantly put on a deferential air, and while 
Alorlon remained for a moment or two without, he could boar his name 
announced, and Mrs. Charlton oiclaim in a sliarp lone, “ The Bari of 
Mallinglon ! What Bari of Mallinglon 
“ Air. Morton as w'as, ma’am, if you please,” answered the butler. 
“Oil!” cried Airs. Charlton, with a dry and sont»,'iiat 
loiig.ation of the sound; “ show his lordship in. ” ' ^ ” 

Morton was accordingly introduced ; and the fair lady, risinm blade 
him a prolomrd and too ceremonious courtesy, saying, “ 1 aip imormed 
that 1 have the honour ,of seeing the Bari of Maiiington--^iay,\}e 
seated, my lord.” '' 

“ The same, my dear madam,” replied Morion, calmly ; for he easily' 
understood that it was not particularly agreeable for Airs. Charlton to 
find his rank.and stalioh such as would afford no reiisonablc ground of 
ohjeetfon to his marriage with Louisa. As she remained silent, how¬ 
ever, he continued, “ My friend. Dr. Western, informs me, that you 
wished for some conversation with me, aud\l thought it better to come' 
up at once, notw'ithstanding the lateness ofUho Iwur.” 

“ And thinking, perhaps,” addet Mrs. C^arli^ii, who had rapidly 



arrancred her plan, “ that the Earl of Mallington might find my views 
different from those expressed to Mr. Morion. In that, my lord, at 
least, you are mistaken; for, faking it lor granted that yonr jiresent 
rank is not, like your fornun- name, assumed, that fact will only 
strengthen the opinions 1 before e.vpresscd." 

“ Let me eorroet one error," said Morion,as she paused for an instant; 
“neither my pre.scnt rank nor my former name was aN.smued, my dear 
m.adam. My name is simply Eilmond Morion tVilmot, or U'ihuot 
Morton ; and, as 1 never a.<sume anything that is not elearly my own, 
1 did not take the title of Earl of Mallingtou, so hmg a.s any one eonld 
entertain a dould of my right to il. .\h all doubts and difficulties, 
Jiowever, are now removed, 1 should be deceiving you were 1 to give 
jnyself any other name." . 

“ 1 am glad io fliul, sir, that you did not deceive me liefore,” replied 
Mrs. (,'liarlton, somewhat sharply: “and I only wi,sh you liad carried 
your candour iiirther, and inlormed me of your iircten.sions, as i should 
eertaiuly, under iho.so eirmimstanee.s, have nogleeted llie honour of 
your aeipiaiutaueo. 1 have, I may alnio.st s.'iy, an insuperable objection 
to young women of an inferior rank niiirryiiig ])ersons of iiiniily. I 
have myself cxjierieneed all the evils whi(di result i'rom such unequal 
conneelions, and am most iiidisiiosed to saneliou them in any ease.” 

“ 1 am very sorry i,o hoar il," replied Morton : " hut 1 fear, my dear 
madam, there is no hel)i for it in tliis inslanee, .as 1 have no power to 
give up my rank, and no inelinatioii i.o give up Euuisn,” 

“You s]ieak with jirodigious eooiiu'.ss, iny lord,” answered Mrs. 
(diarltoii, with her eyes gleaming; “and I doubt not in fbe least tliat 
yonr fortum; is so enormnns as to make six or seven tliousaml a year 
with your wife a matter of no eousequenee to yon at all. liui one thing 
1 must say. that Jliss Charlton’s guardians will not do tlieir duty, unless 
I hoy .sec, when such a saerilive is made, that a settlement quite equal 
to the loss is secured to their ward." 

“That will all lie easily arranged.”answered Morton,in a toneol the 
most provoking indiil'erenec. “ 1 have the consent of lioth her guar- 
di.ans, which i.s, 1 lielieve, all that is neee.ssarv." • 

To her marriage wil.h j’oii, sir, (lerbaps it i.s," an.swered 31rs. Charl¬ 
ton ; “ liut to your ohbiiniiig a penny of Iicr fortune .sometliing more 
is required - my eonsent. You take her a licggar, if vou take her at 
illmut my ain'noifatiou: pray remcmlicr tliat. ’ 

3j ortdn*^*j>ii.fifovoked more tliau lie had fancied his eoutcinjit would 
.suiltir him to lie. “If what you say, my dear madam, is true,” he 
rejilicil, “ 1 think, taklflg the whole matter in a mcrc;uitilc point of 
vje'.v, you would he very foolish to give your consent at all. Y'oii seem 
ji6 iorget that il would he a great loss to yon; and 1 cannot conceive 
how a lady of such correct calculations can even consider the matter 
at ail—imlcs.s, indeed, you entertain tlie opinion, w'hieh some people 
have, that the grounds of your pretensions arc not quite so sure as they 
Sfcem at first sight.” 

• Not sure !” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton, vehemently. “ iVhal says 
luivc scei 

registered—acted upon. 4loiv will you get over that, 1 should like to 
know!” 



“ There arc two or three ways in which I might answer that ques¬ 
tion,” replied Morton. “In the first place, my dear madam,a Court of 
Chancery gives the means of putting a right and lawful consti-uctiou 
upon wills; and it would ho for that court to consider whether the rofnsii! 
of consent, which would entitle you to the whole of Mr. Charlton's pro¬ 
perty, must not absolutely he made upon reasonable grounds.” 

“There is nothing to that effect in the codicil!” exclaimed Mr.-. 
Charlton. “ The word is simply—consent.” 

“True,” replied Morton; “hut the codicil premises that it is made 
on the eousidcration that hoiresscs.s arc too often the dupes of sharpers, 
and that the power given to you is to prevent that result in this 
instance. .Such hciiig the case, and 1 not being a sharper, the con¬ 
struction of the will may perhaiis afford a curious and intricate questioiK) 
to 1 he bar.” 

Mrs. Charlton remained silent, and very pale, for a minute or two; , 
hut at lengt.h she answered, “ 1 see, my lord, that you wish to frighten 
me with the i<lea of a long lawsuit; but I am not etisily frightened.” 

“1 should think not,” replied Morton: “and, therefore, what I am 
going to say will probably {iroiiucc no alarm. The law proceedings, 
Mrs. Charlton, may ])crhaps he reduced within a very narrow comjiass ; 
for tliero are other ipiestions, connected with this will, which may he 
much mere easily decided than its eonstnu-tioii. The first will he i,s 
the I’odieil genuine !” 

“flcnuine!" exclaimed Mrs. Charlton, grasping the arm of the .sofa 
—“genuine!” 

“Yes, niy dear madam, gemtine !” ro])licd Morton. “There arc 
two minor questions affecting that greater one, wliich it will ho well 
f..r you to consider hcfjre yon proceed further in the course you have 
thought fit to iwlopt. The first question is, • Whether, on the night 
after Mr. Charlton’s death, and in the pos.<cssiou of all his keys, yon 
did or did not pass a considcralile time, when the whole household 
were in bod, in examining different papei-s, and writing othcis, in the 
lihraiyr The next miostion will he, ‘Whether the codicil to Mr. 
Charlton’s will is not d.ited Mulliagton, on a day when Mr. Charlton 
himself was many miles distant from the spot!’ I would recommend 
these subjects to your a'tentioii; and, until you have considered them, 

1 tiiiiik we had better dt-l.-iy any further eonvorsation ; for there are 
iu:ts which place people in very great danger, aifil jyhieh ii oto gf tl uisc 
•onncctcd with them can wish to he insiieeted too cIo5&„-i 

Thus saying, Morton rose, and walked towards the door. .Sho-isat, 
how'cvcr, on the sofa, still and silent as a statue, with her horrified ey.e.s 
fixed upon the table, and the agony of detected guilt at her heart. 
Notwithstanding the eontcmjit he felt for her, ilorton was moved wit^ 
eomiiassioii when he beheld the intenso sufferings which his words )>ro- 
dneed ; and, after pausing for an instant at the door, he turned hack, 
and, ipproaehlng close to ivoiiisa’s step-mother, he said, “ ilrs. Charl¬ 
ton, listen to toe for a moment.” 

She remained perfectly silent and motionless, however, as if she 
wete deprived of all thought and sensation.^ “Listen to me, 1 beg of 
yoii,’’ he coiitiuiiud. “Loiiiiei and myself are disppsod to do anything 
that is kind towards you. ■ AVe cani/ot recognise’a claim that we do 
not believe rightly exists; and, therefore, anythiug you desire must 



not bo put in snob a shape. Wc have no inclination to stir this ques¬ 
tion of the will, unless it bo forced upon ns; and farther, allow me to 
siiy, that, out of affection for her, I ani ready now, or at any time, to 
do all I can to assist or befriend her father's widow. Pray think of 
tliis, and let me hear from you.” 

A ray of consciousness came into Mrs. Charlton's eyes, and she hold 
out her hand to him. Morton took it for a moment, then released it, 
and left the room. 
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TH?;nE arc times and seasons when intense corporeal suffering is a re¬ 
lief ; for mental agony is far more Icrvibh! to hear; and it foriunately 
happeus, in the strange, niyslcrious union hetweeu soul and body, lhai 
in general the powers of the human frame give way when the ])angs 
of the .spirit re.-ieh a certain point, affording either a diversion or .i 
cessation of thought. At her mother’s earliest request, Lucy Edmonds 
was conveyed to the park-l>eeper'.s house at Mallingtoii I’ark, under a 
strict promise on the widow’s jiart, not to say a word that would give 
her any certainty upon the terrible siibjcet of her suspicions. Caution, 
however, was not very long necessary : for though Lucy wins kept ])cr- 
feetly tranquil, yet before nightfall she began to .show symiitoins of 
fever. Her thoughts wandered, her cheek grew flushed, her breathing 
quick, and about midiiiglit delirium came on, in which she seemed to 
lose all consciousness of her actual situation. Someiiiiios. indeed, she 
would rave of .'tifred Latimer, but then it wa.s as connected with the 
past—not with the present. Eor nine day.s this slate continued ; and 
then, carefully and tenderly nursed, youth and a good constitution be¬ 
gan to triumph over diso.ase and grief. The delirium ceased, she be¬ 
came quiet and more at ease, but it would seem tlial, for a time, 
memory of more recent events was altogether obliterated. She spoke 
little, and only uttered a word or two at a time, but those words 
showed that she had forgotten her marriage, and a^tjjc tcjaaUc events 
connected with it—her hushand’a situation; her fathei^iMi.e; her 1; opo- 
IcfB journey with Alfred l<atimer, and her own s,ad return to the scenes 
of her youth. There was a blank in memory, a cloud over a parlf of 
the past. Dr. Western visited her ofteh, watching with the .rdost 
kindly care every change that took place, an.vioug to seize the right 
moment for administering the only sort of consolation she could re¬ 
ceive. Dne day it scerned to him that the time was fast approaching, 
for Lucy was,nuieh better. She was up ; she could hold a eonvci-sation; 
she listened with attention, and apparently with deep thought, to all 
he said; and he ventured to dilate in general terms upon the duty and 
necessity of submitting patiently to the will of God under all affile-' 
tions. He made no personal application of his words, and left her, as 
he thought, calmer and better prepared. Bujutyheu he was gone. 



Lucy foil into a fit of decii meditation, and then jjavc way to bitter 
tears. Her niotlier, who slept beside her, perceived that sho wept 
through a great part of the night; and though her health did not 
Riiflcr, as might .Jiave been expected; though she rose the next day, 
and dressed herself with apparently greater strength ihan .she had yet 
displayed since her illness; though she took food and everything that 
was recommended to her, yet a deep glOom hung upon Inr, and in (he 
evening she spoke with her mother for the first time, of her hushand 
and of her father. 

Mrs. idmonds endeavoured to turn the conversation; lint Lucy— 
though, from the agitation she perceived in her motlicr, she would not 
moss (he subject of her fathers death -could not he hroiight to refjuin •• 
from iiskiug further gnestions in regard to Allred Lalimcr. 

'• Where is he, my dear inoihcr !" she said. “Do not lie afraid to 
Icll me, for I now recollect all. They look him away from me—tlicy 
put him in ]irison, 1 know. You must.tcll me wliere ho i^ eonfined, 
for 1 muB(. wri(e (o him—when 1 ,am aide.” 

The widow, seeing that slio would uo(. lie satisfied without iuforma- 
(ion, (rhouglit it host to tell her the truth, that her hushand was in 
Sl.urton jail. But aliout ton on tlie (oUowiiig morning she set out to 
inlorm Dr. Wesleru of what had oceurred, leaving her sou to sit with 
Lucy during her absence. When slie weid' tlie poor girl was up and 
dressed, and .apparently trying In amuse liorself liy reading; lint as 
soon as Mrs. Ddmouds liad (pi1t(,ed the cottage, she called her lirothcr 
to her, saying, “.Iolm, 1 want you to tell me one thing, and then! 
won't ask you any more—Who lulled our father !" 

Her voice was ]ierfedly calm, though low; and her manner displayed 
little or no agitation. But the iioy, who had lieon warned hcforeliand, 
replied, witli glistening eyes, “ Indeed I <ion’t know, Lucy. People 
.say that tall man, Brown; or the other. Jack Williams; hut nobody 
ean tell rightly yet." 

Imey W'as silent, and looked at the hook again, hut her eye did not 
move along the lino; and ]ia<l tlio hoy hocu very wati-hl'ul, l^p must 
jiavc seen that her thoughts were liusy with ohjeets beyond her sight. 
About five minutes afterwards his sister looked up, and said, ” I wish • 
you would run up to the Hall, John, and ask Mrs. Chalkc to lend mo 
tljc great hook full of, pictures that slie once showed me. Bring it 
down earo*’;llv..i’ 

l^yhaps liSr lirother might have hesitated to obey before his mother 
rq^rned, if it had not been for tlie thought of the ]iictai'c.s in the 
hack, which he was well inclined to look at liiiusell. lie pansed an 
insnmt, indeed, but Lucy repeated her request; and taking Ids hat he 
set. olT as fast as he could for the Hall. 

As soon as he was gone, his sister rose suddenly, went into the other 
room for her bonnet and shawl, and having found them, hastened to 
the door and looked out; then darting away with a qnjek .step, she 
made a circuit round the house, gained the shelter of the wood, and 
hurried along one of the paths which led along toward.^ the stile near 
Dame Hazlewood’s cottage. As she approached, however, she heard 
voices in the rotrd, atyl turned away to the left to another stile further 
up the hill, and th«^>^ned from the park, and bent her steps on the 
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high road to Sturton. She walked on for some way with much greater 
Btrcngt.h than might have been exi)ectod—but wlien she liad gone 
about half the distance, however, her strength failed her, and she sa! 
down to rest for some time by the way-side. In about twenty minute.s 
she rose again, and with tottering steps hurried on till she came op¬ 
posite to a little public-house, on the other side of the road, where she 
paused and looked up with a hesitating and uncertain air. But she 
felt that she could not proceed further on foot without refreshment, and 
knowing tlie people to be good and honest country folks, well acquainted 
with her family, she crossed over and went in. At first the landlord 
and his wife did not recollect her, for she was much cliangcd, both in 
drc.ss and in appearance—but when they did call her person to minih 
they showed her such kindness as their somewhat unpolished nature , 
permitted, and seeming to divine whitlier slie was going, set before 
her some refreshments without iisking any questions. The good man 
and his wife talked togctlier, indeed, for some time, in a low voice ; 
and Lucy, terrified lest any one .should stop her, remarked, that their 
eyes were directed towiirds her as tliey spoke, and rose sooner tlian she 
would otherwise have done, to depart, asking what slie had to pay. 

“ You arc not fit to go, my dear,” said tlie landlord, eoniing fornard 
to her, “ I suppose you are walking to Sturton—iiut it’s a long wa;, 
for a poor sick girl like you on foot. 1 wonder your motlier let you 
come, and alone too!” 

.“1 must see my liushand, you know,” answered Lney, judging from 
the man’s n-ords that her rvholo history was known. 

'• Well, 1 don't say hut you must,” rcpiicd tlie landlord, '• 1 snppo.se 
that's hut right, whatever may liavc liapponed. But I’ll (ell you wliat, 
my dear, you liad hotter liave our chai.se-cart. Bill will soon drive you 
over.” 

it may easily he coueeived that this offer was a great relief to the 
poor girl’s miuil. Tlie little ta.\-cart w.as soon brouglit out, and in 
about three quarters of an hour poor Lucy was at the gates of Sturton 
gaol. Jlcr heart sunk when she approached tliem, and gav.cd up at the 
awful and gloomy masses of stone, which seemed to harmonise but t oo 
sadly and darkly with all the crime and sorrow which from time to 
time tliey contained. She rang the bell, however, and on tiic wicket 
being opened, asked to soo her husliand, Mr. Lalimer. The man gazed 
at her with a cold look, but a piece of money slipped,into liis hand 
soon softened him; and bidding her wait a minute in ttiFlodgc, vfhilc, 
he asked tlie governor, he hurried away, leaving Lucy with one ofVhe 
tiu'nkeys, who was smoking a pipe at the table. Both remained silaat, 
and the jiortcr returned in a minute or two ivith the tidings that'^thc 
governor had no objection. With eyes bent down, and wavering steps, 
and a heart heating wildly at every door they passed, poor Lucy followed 
the jailor along the passsages of the prison to the room where her hns- 
hand was confined. By the time the two large bolts were drawn hack, 
and tlfe door unlocked, she could hardly stand, Imt the moment after, 
the sight of Alfred, sitting at the table, revived her, and running for¬ 
ward, while the jailor, said, “ Here's your lady, sir, come to see you,” 
she cast her arms round his neck and wept. , * 

Alfred luitimer s eye was haggard, and his w^^ look anxious and 



dos))airiiis, Iml neverthclcES he was truly rejoiced to see poor Lucy 
again. Jn the moment of his affliction and his danger, her coming 
was a tnie consolation and comfort to him, reviving for the time the 
faint light of better feelings in his dark and obdurate heart. He 
jiressed her warmly to his l)rcast; he soothed, he caressed her, and 
even so far forgot bimself, as to remark her altered appearance, and 
,sa.v, “ Yon look very ill, love. You must have suflcrcd a great deal, I 
am sure, iny poor Lucy 1 ’’ 

“ 1 have been very ill,” answered Lucy. “ They thought mo dying, I 
believe, for I quite lost my senses after 1 ciune back ; and they would 
not have let me come now, 1 am sure, if they had known if .” 

‘‘They have no right to stop you!” exclaimed Alfred Latimer, 
sharply ; “ are not you my wife! They can't stop a wife coming' to 
SCO her husband ! ” 

‘‘No; it was because 1 have been so iil, and am so weak," replied 
iho |)oor girl. '■ 1 feel as if 1 shonhl faint now.” 

“ Here, take some wine,” saiil .Ylfred Latimer, placing Iier in a 
chair, :ind reaching a l)ottle from the mantel piece. You must keep 
up, Jjucy. for 1 may want yon to help me - I am sure you will, Lucy, 
won’t you i ” 

‘‘Oil, yes, 1 will I" answered Lucy. ‘‘I will help you what¬ 
ever he the case, Alfred, for that is my duty now; yet, i would fain 
ask you one ipiestion, Alfred," she continued, in a sad and hesitating 
tone, “ only one question.” 

A dark and tiend-likc scowl came upon his face, and he replied, 
“ Ask me no questions at all, for 1 shall answer none—that's to say at 
present—for small words often do great mischief. Your only business 
is, if you really love me, to do llie best you can to get me out of this 
scrape.” 

Lucy was silent for a moment, with her eyes heiit down in hitter 
thought; but looking up the insLint afler, she s.aid gravely, “ I will 
do all 1 can.” 

‘‘That’s a dear girl,” answered her husband, “and I'll tejl you 
wliat you must do. In the first plac#, you must know nothing about 
tills biisincsa at all; and if any one asks you, say so.” 

“ 1 do know notliiiig,” answered Lucy, “ they liave told me nothing 
yet.” , • 

“Well, tiiat’s all right,” answered her hiisitaud,sitting down beside 
hcr,iand put'Aiig liis arm round her waist. “ Take some more wine, 
'mvTove. That has done you good already. I’ll tell you how it all is. 
Lqcy. My mother, somehow or another, got together ten thousand 
polWs, and tried to hrihe one of the clerks t o put a flaw in the in¬ 
dictment against me. It was the lawyer Ilazzard who managed it all; 
hut the fool of a clerk would not take the money, and threatened to 
peach besides. My mother told her laa ver not to tell me that it had 
failed—some of her own cunning schemes made her waivt to keep it 
from me—hut he was hero this morning, and let it all out; so the only 

.chance is-Hut you do not listen, Lucy.—Would you, too, help to 

ruin me !" 

Lucy had remained with lier eyes hent down; hut she instantly 
raised her head, “ I do listsn, Alfred ; 1 hear every word, and 
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■von 1 ■would give my life to save you. Only tell mo what I 
have to Jo, and I will do it, if I hare strength, hut 1 have very little, 
Alfred, and 1 fear what little I have will fail me very soon.” 

Pooh, nonsense I” answered Alfred Latimer, all whose .selfishnes,s 
had returned upon him in full force again; “you must get a chaise, 
dear Lucy, and that will save you; then bid the post-hoy drive you 
over by the bridge here, round to the common behind Mallingtoii 
House. Make him stop near the gravel-pits ; and then seek oui 
Mother Brown, wlio has a cottage there—you know Motlier Brown 

Lucy shook her head. " Why, hers is the cottage elo.se by the pits, ' 
continued Alfred Ijatimcr; “ whore I was taken when 1 got such a 
fall. But you must find her out at all events, and tell her. if shoivould 
save her son's life, she must get some pheasants or hares, or game of 
any kind, and hide them away in the very hack part of the cave in 
Wenlock Wood—she’ll know the place quite well. You ma.st give Jior 
some money to pay for the game—for T don't think the old wretch 
would spend a penny, if lier own life depended on it—and tell her 
you will give her more when you know that it is done,—1 don’t care 
what the game Is like, and the longer it has been killed the better, 
espoeially if Ihero be a good deal of blood about if.” 

A sharp shudder passed all over poor ljuey's frame, hut her hu.--,- 
baud did not remark it, and went on to say, “ Simpkin, the po.achor. 
will get her as much as she want.s, and the more she gets the hotter— 
do you hear! ” 

" V'es,” answered Lucy, “ I hear, and I will go and do it directly. . 
Can I do anything else, Alfred!” 

“ No, my love,’’ho replied ; “ but bring me some money the next 
time you come. Wliat have you got with you now?” 

“ Seven or eight guineas,” answered Imcy. ” I brought two hun¬ 
dred over with me from Prance, thinking you might want some, and 
I have spent four or five.” 

Well, bring me a humlred next time you come, and take care that 
no one, secs you with it. for most likely they would stop it.” 

He paused and thought for a moment, and then added, thought¬ 
fully, “ I wish to Heaven I could see Tankerville—lie woidd soon help 
me to get out of this place. Couldn’t you write to him, Lucy, and 
tell him my mother will give him a thousand,pounds if he can get 
me over safely to Prance '! ’ 

“ But where is he to be found'! ” asked Lucy, leaning'ITcr head ^ipon 
her hand. s 

Aye, that’s the question,’ answered her husband. “Well, thefe’.s 
no help for it—if you can find out wliere he is, tell him what L-rny, 
but at all events do the other, and come back and sec mo as soon as 
you can-—there's a dear girl. I'll tell them to get you a chaise here, 
iind you can bid the hoy drive towards Mallington House, then they’ll 
think you urj going to my mother.” 

Lucy made no answer, and her hu8l)and rang the hell, which was 
one of the conveniences granted in those days to a prisoner who 
could aflord to p.ay for good accommodation. A turnkey speedily 
appeared; a chaise was ordered, and quickly brought to the gates, for 
it was not allowed to enter the couvt; and Alfrcjl iiatimcr took leave 
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of Lucy, embracing her and kissing her tenderly. She suffered him 
to do BO, for it cannot be Baid that she returned his caresses; a great 
cliange having come over her demeanour towards him since she first 
entered the prison. It is needless to enter into any long e.vplanatiou 
of tlie cause, for a few words which siie iimrmured to herself, as the 
vehicle drove rapidly away towards the bridge over the river, will be 
Huflicient. The unhappy girl sank back in the scat, clasping her 
hands together, and saying. " t)ii. niy father! I am helping your mur¬ 
derer—but lie is my liu.sl)aud. he is my liushand ! ” 



CHAPTEK LXXI. 


On Uie crcninp: of t.lie taune day, tlio woman (tailed Motlier 15rowu 
might l>c won returning from tlic ooimnon to her own eotlagc, don 
with a large bundle of broken Kticks and dry gor.se. As soon aj she 
had entered the hovel, she dei)osited her load upon the floor, bolted 
the door, and then, taking a quantity of the thorns and wood, laitl 
them xipon the nearly extinct embers which gloweil faintly upon the 
hearth. The dry faggots speedily caught fire, and blazed up; and 
then, hanging her pot upon the hook, .she fillcil it with water, and 
retiimiug'to the bundle spread the furze and sticks abroad, drawing 
out, from the very heart of the whole, a fine barn-door hen. strip])cd of 
the feathers. The neck hung down limp and jdiant as if it had not 
been long killed, and the old woman, with a low chuckling laugh, 
muttered, as she raised it, “Ah! thou'lt lay no more eggs for Diiiue 
Johnson.” 

After certain preliminaries, such as cutting off the hciid. the fowl 
was consigned to the pot, and the old woman continued to hover 
about, moving now this thing and now tliat to very little purpose, and 
talking to herself the while in a rambling incoherent sort of way. 

As slie was thus speaking, some one from without lifted the latch, 
and pushed the door sharply. Up started Mother llrown, giving an 
apprehensive look towards the door; rvhile the personage without 
shook it again and again, exclaiming. “Come,oj:)eu it, or i’ll burst it 
in. I sec you quite plain, you old jade!” 

h'imling her castle likely to be stormed. Mother llrowi/'thought il. 
host to surrender at diserefion ; and. opening the door, exclaimed a 
tone of surprise, as Captain Tankerville walked in, “ lord ! sir.is that 
you 1 I could not think who it was, and I Was afraid; for I am qurtc 
a lone woman now, since they nabbed my Tommy.” 

“ Well, you may slmt the door if you like now,” answered Captain 
Tankerville, “for I have come fora night's lodging, and I -ant to 
hear about your Tommy, as you call him, and my Mend; Alfred 
Latimer.” * 

“ Lank, sir ! I can’t take you in,” answered Mrs. Brown. 

“No, that you can’t, granny,” answered Tankcnille, playing on tlie 
words, “ though you have taken many a one in, in your day, dare say. 
But I’m not easily done; and 1 intend to stay iici-c all q, 'it, 1 can 
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tell yon. Ton shall have half a crown for your pains, so don't say 
anoihei ■ ord about it. Now tell me about your sou Tommy, and 
where they’ve put him, and Jack Williams, and young Latimer. 
I shouldn’t wonder if there’s a penny to be made out of that blade 
yet.” 

“ You’ve just got out yourself, I dare say, captain," said Mrs. 
Browr. “ My son told me, when he brought you here, that you are a 

famous one for diddling the beakies. And so you want to lodge here, 
not to be seen'(’’ 

‘‘ Ng; you’re out, old w’oman,” answered Captain Tankerville, who, 
whether her surmise was true or false, was not willing to make her 
his confidant. “• The old gentleman who had me in couldn't makt;out 
/his ease.” 

“ Hush !’’ cried Mother Ilrown ; “ there’s some one a-coming.” 

“Is there, by Jove!” cried the w'orthy captain, “then I'll make 
myself scarce:’’ and .away he went into the other room, closing the 
dooi .arefully behind him. 

Scarcely hi«i he disappeared, when a gentle knock was heard at the 
door, and Mother Brown exclaimed, in a gruff and indifl'erout tone, 
" Come in, whoever yc be.” 

The person who appeared, as the reader may suppose, was no othe 
than poor Lucy; who inquired, as she entered, " Is your name Brown 
ma’am I” 

“Yes, my pretty lady',’’ answered the old hag; “and I’m not 
a ghost either, though you look as pale as if you seed one.” 

“ I am very tired,” answered Lucy, “ and have been ill. But I 
want you to do me a service, Mrs. Brown ; and you shall bo well paid 
for it.” 

, The idea of money always had an immense effect upon the person 
to whor these words were adilresscd ; and she became extremely 
civil, eyeing Lucy’s shawl with a certain sort of glance which was 
in itself an evident breach of the tenth commandment. Lucy’s 
business was soon entered upon ; and she was going on to tell all that 
Alfred Latihicr wanted the old woman to do, when Mother Brown 
raised her finger, with a monitory gusturo and elevated eyebrows, 
saying, in a wbi.s|ier, “Hush! there is some one in there. We had 
better go out before tJ^o door and talk.” But before her suggestion 
could be followed, Captain Tankerville walked in, wuth his usual 
swaggering air, wishing Lucy good evening as an old acquaintance. 

’ “^h, this is fortunate, Caplain Tankerville'" sjiid the poor girl; 

“for I was told to write to you on the part of my )ioor husband.” 

“Husband!” repeated Captain Tankerville. “Oh, ay !—Very 
well; hut we had better shut and bolt the door, and then we can talk 
without being intcrriiiited.” 

Luc ’ jheek had flushed at his first words; but she replied at 
once, 1 , 0 , there is no need of that; 1 liavc very little to say;’’ and 
she drew nearer to the door, in order to get out if ho attempted 
f^elose it, for there was something she dreaded exceedingly in that 
iihau ; and then, going on, she gave both to him and the old woman 
th“,' 1 with which she had been charged by her husband, 

not OD , .nkervUlc' for his part, tnused in silence for a moment or 
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two; but the old woman at once ^claimed, “ But the money ! One 
can’t buy ewigh taila, or lions' either, without money.” 

“ Here is enonph for that purpose,” answered Lucy, drawing forth 
her purse, and giving the old woman all that it contained, except 
what was just sufficient to pay the expenses of the chaise. “When 
you have done what I tell you, and I am sjure that the game is there, 
you will receive five guineas more.” 

“ Five guineas!” said Mother Brown; “that’s very little, considering 
I have, to walk so far.” 

“ Why, you old besom !” said Captain Tankerville, “you wouldn’t 
hang your own son for tlie sake of a walk, would you !” 

“1 don’t care whether he’s hanged or not.” answered the hag, 
“ Howsomever, I’ll do it; but where am I to get the five guineas, my" 
pretty lady 1” 

“ Come down to me, at Mallington Park,” answered Lucy, “ and yon 
shall have it. Come to Mrs. Edmonds’s, but remember yon do not 
speak a word of this to any one but myself. Ask for Mrs. La¬ 
timer.” 

The old woman answered only by a low unpleasant chuckle, and 
Lucy took a stop towards the door, but turning again to Captain Tan- 
kervillo, ere she went out, she added, in a trembling voice, “ I hope, 
sir, you will be able to do what 1 asked. You had better see Mrs. 
Charlton soon, for no time is to be lost.” 

I suppose not,” answered Tankerville. dryly. “ I will do my best: 
for, to be frank, a thousand pounds is something worth having; and I 
like Latimer too. He’s a devilish good fellow.” 

“ He’s quite sure yon can do what he wishes, if you please,” replied 
Lucy. “ I trust—I hope, he is not guilty.” 

“ Oh ! as to guilty or not I have nothing to do with that," said 
Cai)tain Tankerville, with a laugh that made the poor girl shudder. 

“ But as to getting him out, that may tie a diilcrcut affair. Stone 
walls are stone walls. If I were in myself, I could manage it, I 
dare ssy; for then I would direct the whole, but now it can only be 
done by a good lot of money.” 

“That will not be wanting, I am sure,” .replied Lucy. “Mrs. 
Charlton will supply all that is needed.” 

“ Well, well, I dare say w-c shall manage it,’*.said Tankerville, whose 
imagination warmed at the idea of the thousand pounds, and who saw 
the prospect of extracting considerable sums from Mrs. Charlton at all 
events. “ I’ll do my best, Lucy, and I’ll come down and toll you'Vow' 
it all goes on; for wo may want your help to tell him news, and let 
him know what we are about.” 

There was a familiarity in his tone that pained Lucy, and with 
a brief word or two of reply, she hurried away, got into the chaise, and 
drove back sadly to her.mother’s house. She had gone throiigh the 
fatigue and the exertion of the day with resolution that conquered 
even 'hodily weakness; but the moment that she had crossed the 
threshold, and was clasped in her mother’s arms, she fainted away, and 
lay for some time as if she were dead. When she recovered, Mrs. 
Edmonds asked no questions; and Lucy herself was the first to speak 
of her going. “ My mother,” she^said, " 1 havS bpen to see myi-’an 
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band, yon must forgive me, for whatever he has done, I am his wife, 
and must do my duty to him. I must go again, too, and you must not 
try to stop me, for if yon do, I shall die." 

“ It’s only for your own sake, 1 would try to stop you, Lucy,” replied 
her mother, “you have almost killed yourself now.” 

“ It would do much more harm to stay away,’' replied Lucy ; “but I 
will not go to-morrow, Iwill take that day to rest and recover.” Much 
indeed did she need it; and till the following evening she remained in 
bed. 

In the meanwnile Captain Tankerville sat for more than an hour in 
Mother Brow'ti’s cottage, spending part of the time in cogitations, and . 
part in devouring his full share of the old w'oman’s stolen fowl. As soon 
tas it was quite dark, the worthy captain set out for Mallington House, 
and ringing at the bell, desired to see Mrs. Cliarlton. His appearance, 
just having come out of prison, was, to use a very expressive, though 
somewhat vulgar term, rather seedy; and the servant, after eyeing 
him fora moment, tohl him that Mrs. Charlton was engaged, and could 
not see him. Captain Tankerville, however, was not a man to take a 
refusal easily; and assuming an authoritative air, he replied: “ Go 
in and tell her, that I must see her on Inisiness of importance. I 
have not a card with me, but my name is Captain Tankerville, of the 
royal navy, a friend of her son’s, from whom I have a message.” 

Tlie servant obeyed; but took care to inform his mistress that the 
applicant was “ rather an odd-looking fellow.” Nevertheless, there 
, was something aristocratic in the name, which proved a passport to 
Mrs. Charlton’s presence. Captain Tankerville was accordingly ad¬ 
mitted, and, though very difl'erent people, perhaps no two persons were 
ever better qualified to deal with each other, than that worthy gentle¬ 
man and that fair lady. The captain opened his business with the ut¬ 
most coolness, infonning Mrs. Charlton that he bad received a message 
from her son, with a promi.se of a thousand pounds from her, if he 
succeeded in cfl'ectinghis liberation. "Now, my dear madam,” he con¬ 
tinued, “I think I can manage the matter; but the first things to be 
ascertained is, whether you arc disposed to ratify the engagement. A 
thousand pounds ! You know promises from a man in prison are 
worth nothing, and you may view the matter very difl'ercntly from my 
friend Latimer.” 

“ I shall not grudge the thousand pounds, air,” replied Mrs. Charl¬ 
ton, " if my son is actually liberated, but 1 certainly shall not pay 
% beloro.” 

“ That's very prudent,” replied Captain Tankerville, who seemed 1» 
have an instinctive appreciation of the lady’s character. “ It would 
not be pleasant to give a thousand pounds and have him lianged too.” 

“ Good Heavens! sir, you need not use such shocking expressions,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Charlton; “ I trust there is no chance whatever ot such 
a dreadful event!” * 

^ “I don’t know, my dear madam,” replied Tankerville, dryly, “he 
Items to think there is, and he’s the best judge, 1 fancy. But business 
V business. Although, of course, I do not expect you to be such a 
goose as to buy a pig in a poke, and pay before your son’s out, you will 
not object to sign a little memorandum that 1 am to have the thousand 
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j>oimda if I get him out ? Then we shall both be pinned fast, yon see 
If you don’t pay me, yon might chance to be required to visit New 
South Wales for your share in the transaction ; and then again you have 
got a hold upon me, for I can't peach of you without subjecting my¬ 
self to the same voyage, which, though a naval man, would not be 
agreeable to me. ' 

Mrs. Charlton considered the matter with due deliberation, but at 
length she made up her mind to consent; and before showing his 
game any further. Captain Tankerville thought it best to have the 
paper drawn up and signed, which was accordingly done. • 

“ And now, my dear madam,” he continued, as soon as he had got 
the viocamont in his pocket, “ the next thing to be considered is the 
means.” 

“ The means,” repeated Mrs. Charlton, “ I thought you had arranged 
all that already. You told me you thought it could be done.” 

“ Tnie, true,” replied the worthy captain. “• But when 1 say means, 

1 would imply the sinews of war, my dear madam. 1 am a poor cap¬ 
tain on half-pay, and 1 cannot be supposed to supply all the finances. 
The sum required won’t be a'trifle, I can tell you ; and you can judge 
yourself what your son's life is worth, as well as if you kept an insur¬ 
ance office. There are jailors to be bribed, and turnkeys to be feed.” 

“Then 1 am very sorry that it can’t be done.” said Mrs. Charlton, in 
a low but decided tone. “ The thousand pounds I can command, but 
I cannot go much further, for the truth is, I liave not the money ; and 
besides,'’ she added, with a slight smile, “ how could I tell in what way, 
the money was applied 1 I could not be sure it was used at all for the 
purpose intended.” 

Mrs. Charlton’s mind rose highly in her guest’s estimation, and he 
mentally observed, “ A very difl'erent lady from her daughter in-law ! 
We must try to give her some security.” 

“ Quite right, my dear madam.” continued Captain Tankerville 
aloud. “ You had better come over to the place yourself; I can pre¬ 
pare the way for you, and when the turnkeys are off duty, can have the 
honour of introducing them to you quietly when you can pay them with 
your own hands; for they must be trusted, even if you don’t trust me.” 

Ay! but 1 must have some hold upon them. Captain Tankerville,” re¬ 
plied Mrs. Charlton. ” If I can prove that ihb-; have taken money from 
mo and they don’t do what they promise, they can be punished you 
know.” 

‘‘"Well, so be it,” answered the captain. “ Yqn may be quite sure ^ 
shall^o my best to get the thousand pounds ; but some money must be 
ha^Jpt hand, even to begin with. They will never risk coming .to see 
jon,.)jor talking much with me either, without having something to 
make It worth their while.” 

“ flow much will be'required, do you think ?” asked Mrs. Charlton. 

" Why, there will be the porter, and the principal turnkey, and one 
of his fellows,” replied Tankerville thoughtfully, “I should think 
three hundred pounds would do.” 

“Three hundred pounds!” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton. “'Whatlus: 
begin with'!” ' 

■‘You can’t expect men to risk' transportation for nothing,” replied 
the captain. 
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“ There is no risk of transportation for coming to speak with a liwly 
at an inn,” rejoined his fair companion. “ In one word, Captain Tan- 
kerville, I must sec my way clearly in the business. I am not a per¬ 
son easily deceived ; and, besides, I have not got more tiian a hundred 
pounils in the house.” 

“ Well, we must make that go as far as it will,” he answered, per¬ 
fectly unconcernedly. “We will meet at this plaee, Sturton, as soon 
as you like, Mrs. Charlton; and 1 trust with the hundred pounds, if 
you will have the goodness to fetch it, I shall be able to get two of 
them at least to come and see you.” 

Mrs. Charlton went away, and returned in a minute or two witl> tho 
i money. 

“ Oh ! very well; this is the money,” ho said, holding out his hand 
as soon as Mrs. Charlton appeared. lJut the lady, instead of giving 
him the notes, took up tho pen, dipped it in the ink, and proceeded 
to write a regular receipt for one hundred pounds, specifying, in good 
set terms, that it was to be applied to the purpose of bribing the 
jailors and turnkeys of Sturton gaol tofcieilitate the escape of Alfred 
Latimer, Esq. To this she requested Cai)tain Tankerville’s signature, 
but that gentleman hesitated; and Mrs. Charlton then added, grasping 
the notes tight in her hand, “ Our hold must bo mutual upon each 
other. Captain Tankerville. I shall not pay a single penny without a 
similar receipt.” 

Tho captain laughed, and signed the paper; saying, in a compli¬ 
mentary tone, “ Well, you are the cleverest woman I ever had to deal 
with.” And after some fujlher. conversation, in the course of which it 
was agreed thatTSTfS'.'CSrlton should go over to Sturton on the fol¬ 
lowing day and sleep at the inn there, tho worthy captain took his leave, 
assuring her that he would lose no time in commencing the prelimi¬ 
nary negotiations. 
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Thb yard of the prison was not so full as ordinary, and the fcrcatcr 
part of the prisoners who tenanted it at the time were busily amusing 
themselves in one oorner, with dill'eront games, which were in those 
days permitted to the uueonvieted. While one part of the prison-yard 
was thus engaged, the other displayed Jack Williams and Alfred 
Latimer—the former taking his short walk up and down, the latter 
keeping by his side, and talking with him eagerly. 

“ It won't answer, Mr. Latimer; it won't answer," said Williams, in 
reply to something that liis companion had just communicated. ‘‘They 
have proofs enough against us all, that's the truth; and we had better 
look at it straightforwardly. I had a hint ye.stcrday afternoon that 
they have got hold of everything in the place whore we hid them 
away.” 

" They haven't got what I had,” answered Latimer, eagerly ; “ that's 
all safe in France, and they found nothing upon me that they could 
swear to.” 

Williams looked at him steadfastly for a moment, and then said, 
“ You are thinking of getting yourself out 6f'".be scrape, and leaving 
us in; but it won't do, Mr. Latimer.” 

“ I am thinking of no such thing,” answered Alfred Latimer, sharply, 
with the colour mounting iu his check ; “ such a thing never crossed 
my thoughts—but 1 was thinking it was a, pity you hadn’t been as 
careful as 1 was. Even now I don't see, if they cannot prove that 
you put the things there, how it can tell against you or Brown either. 
Any one who took the things might have hidden them as well as yon.” 

“ There’s some truth in that," answered Williams thoughtfully. 
“ Well, let us hear whiyt’s your plan with this business of the game.” 

“ Why, the object is," answered Alfred Latimer, whose wit had been 
sharpened by hi.s danger, “ to account for two or three of the strong 
I)oint8 against us. In the first place, if we are all in the same story, 
that we were just out bagging a few pheasants—which is very likely, 
seeing that we have all been in th^ same scrape' before—it will show 
how we all came to go across the water together, and will knock down 
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that cowardly rascal's, Maltby’s, evidence. Then again,” he said, ” it 
will show a cause for the Mood on iny clothes; and almost everything 
else will he affected hy it one way or another. So yon see 1 was not 
thinking of getting out of the scrape and leaving you in it, though I 
cannot fancy what good it would do you to have me hanged iis well as 
yourself.” 

“ I’crhaps not,” answered Williams, with a grim smile ; “ hut we are 
all in the same boat, Mr. Latimer, and must sink or swim together— 
not tlmt I mean to say, if judge or jury were inclined to lot you off for 
any want of proof, that 1 would spetik a single word to stop them. 
That’s all fair. But if you were to contrive .any plan for saving your¬ 
self without giving us a chance, I would spoil that for you, 1 can tell 
you.—Now let’s think of this scheme a little more. It's not a had one, 
and we may as well U;t it go on, for it raav make the folks doubt, and 
that’s something ; but l.he hope is so very faint a one, that we must 
leave nothiugel.se iiniried.” 

‘‘But wh.v is it so taint ?" asked Alfred Latimer. “ Maltby did not 
sec us go into the house—nobody ^aw you and Brown hide the 
rings and things; .and on mo they have found nothing but ten 
guineas in my own purse.” 

“Well, the game had better he left there,” R.aid Williams, after 
some meditation, “ and w'c can keep to that story, if the worst 
co)ncs to the worst. But the tirst thing to he done is, to try tc 
get out of this place.” 

“ Aj, but how is th.at to be done'!” asked .\lfred Latimer. “ 1 
should be glad enough to get out, if 1 saw an.y chance of it.” 

Williams gave his under jaw a twist as if there had been something 
ill his mouth, ami then answered, “It’s to be done, Mr. Latimer; 
and as you must have some share in the thing, and must give us some 
help, I may as well tell you p,art of the plan now', especially as we are 
never sure how long we may h,avc an opportunity of talking over it, for 
if these fellows in the gaol knew what they were about, they would 
not let you and 1 be walking up and down here, laying our heads toge¬ 
ther in this way ; and if the visiting justices hear of it, they 'll havea 
finger in the pie—that’s clear. Now look. sir. That wall’s a good 
height, you sec; bur^’'’jTt a ladder could soon he made that.' would 
reach to the top, if wo..could only get some thin but very strong 
ctjrd.” 

“ I could easily get tliat,” answered Alfred Latimer; “ niy wife 
would bring that in—what sort of cord do you want-how thick 1” 

.“ It docs not much matter,” answered the man, “ how thick, so that 
she can carry it without being seen, and it he strongly twisted. 1 shall 
have to work it up myself. That would ho soon done, if I could sit to 
it long enough at a time, but the people arc always coming into my 
cell, and as 1 have got no light to work at night, 1 shall be obliged to 
do it by the feel.” 

“ Oh ! I’ll get her to bring me in a phosphorus box and some can¬ 
dles,” said Alfred Latimer. “ But when you have made the hnidcr, I 
don’t see how you^gould use it. You are locked up at night, I sup¬ 
pose, as well as piyself; and if ydu were to try it in the day, you’d be 
stopped id five minutes.” 
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“ There’s such a thing as mortar between stones,” answered Williams, 
dryly> “ and such a thing as working the mortar out.—Brown’s at it 
now, and I shall take my turn by-and-by; wo are half-way through the 
wall already, as near as I can calculate, and in two days more we shall 
be within half an inch of the outside.”' 

“ Why Brown and you aren’t in the same cell, surely,” said the 
young gentleman. 

“No! not at night,” answered Williams; “but during the airing 
time, as they call it, as our cells are close by the yard-door, and as 
there is no means of getting out that way, they don’t much watch if 
we gojn for a minute or two, and then nobody notices if he goes into 
his coll or mine.” 

“ But how will he get into your cell when you w.ant to start!” asked 
Alfred Batimer. 

“ We've a plan for that,” replied Williams; “ that won’t be difficult 
to manage.” 

“And how am I to manage, Williams!” demanded his companion. 
“ It seems to me that you two*havc been laying out for yourselves to 
got out of the scrape and leave me in it.” 

“ 1 shouldn’t be telling you all about it if I had,” answered Williams. 
" But you must do something for yourself, Mr. Latimer. You shall 
know whenever all is quite ready, and the time fixed; then you must 
pay one of the turnkeys well to let you come at night and have a little 
private talk with me. You know a stout, swivel-eyed follow, with a 
hooked nose—he’s the man you must speak to. Just give him a hint 
that you want to consult me about our defence. Now, for ten pounds, 
he won’t mind letting you do that, for they think that’s all fair; and, 
to make everything sure, you can tell him he may lock you in, and 
come for you in a couple of hours again. He did so for Brown two or 
three nights ago, for the little sum which I could give him, which was 
but two guineas.” 

“ How.did you get that!” asked Alfred Latimer. “They took all I 
had from me, and now let me have what I want on my mother’s ac¬ 
count.. The blackguards searched me to the skin.” 

“So they did me,” answered Williams, “and if I had had two 
guineas about me they would have soon lounft dV, but I had what was 
worth more than two guineas—some bits of paper belonging to a friend 
of yours, one Mr. Morton—for which, at one time, be offered a reward 
of fifty pounds. I had slipped them in between my jacket and the 
lining, where they never thought of looking; and, after I had been in 
for a while, I sent for Mr. Morton, on pretence of wanting to confess 
something to him, and then asked him if he was willing to give the 
same sum for the papers as ever. He was glad enough to do it; so I 
got the money', and he got-the papers. But that’s nothing to do with 
what we were talking about. 1 wanted to try that turnkey; for I’ve a 
strange notion of picking out men by their faces, and I thought I was 
pretty sure of my mark. You may talk to him, therefore, quite safely, 
the first time you can get him into your room. Then, when 1 tell you 
all’s ready, you can get him -to bring you to my cell, about one or two 
in the morning; and, while you aro locked in there,_as he thinks, we 
can be walking away towards Portsmouth.” 
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“ But won’t he sec the hole you have made in the wall V’ asked Alfred 
Liitimcr. 

“ No !” replied Williams. “In the first place, there is never a stone 
out of its place when they come in ; and, besides, the bed-head is 
against it.’’ 

The scheme seemed feasible to Alfred Latimer, and he had heard of 
such things being attempted with success; but yet the risk appeared 
to him so great that he said at length, “ Won't it be better. Jack, to 
keep this shift till the last—I mean till the tri.al is ovcrl” 

“Why, you fool," answered Jack Williams, sharply, “we shall be In 
irons then. It's a wonder we aren’t now; only there are one ^r two 
old women amongst the justices, who arc trying what they call a new 
system here, in order to reclaim us, as they say. Devilish little chance 
of reclaiming me, I think, irons or no irons.” lie and his companion 
laughed; and he jirocceded, “ Brown got his darbies off yesterday by 
good behaviour, and we must take care to nse our arms and legs while 
they are at liberty ; so you gel the cord, and tlie pho.sphorus box, and 
the lights—one of tho.se long rolls of taper will be better than candles. 
Furnish yourself with all the money you can scrape together, and we 
shall do the matter easily enough. If I were yon, Mr. Latimer, how¬ 
ever, I would not neglect the other scheme. That can do no harm, 
and we might be stopped, you know'. Another thing is—I don’t see 
why you should be worse off, if it docs come to a tri.al, than any of us 
—and, as things stand now, you are so; for that young lady—that 
Miss Charlton—knows nothing of me or Brown, but her evidence may 
be devilish unlucky for you. I should think, when you are so nearly 
related to her, that you could easily get her out of the way.” 

“Not so easy,” answered Alfred Latimer, thoughtfully; “but I'll 
try—yes, i'll try. She's kind enough ; but there's a great deal of de¬ 
termination about her too, when she takes a thing into her head.” 

“ I’d try every way,” answered Williams. “ But here comes Dick, 
the other turnkey, as if he were making for us. Don’t say word to 
him. mind; for though he’s devilish civil, yet you’ll find him a dogged 
fellow', who won't take a sixpence.” * 

The turnkey beckoned to Alfred Latimer, as ho approached, and 
told him that his ladv,wa»wn«iting to see him, in very reverential 
tones. There must l?e something most extraordinary in gold, that the 
very name and reputation of wealth, even when joined with crime, 
should obtain the respect that virtuous poverty cannot command. 

Alfred Ijatimor followed the worthy jailor into the prison, and, in a 
few minutes, was in his room again with Lucy, who seemed to have, 
gamed strength, notwithstanding all she had suffered. Lucy had a 
long talc to tell; for. since she bad last seen him, many things had 
happened. Mrs. Charlton had opened a communication with her— 
had been to see her—and, upon the strength of the occasion, had been 
as gentle, and kind, and sweetly maternal as possible. Not choosing 
to visit the prison again too soon, the lady had instructed her son’s 
wife to communicate to him secretly the efforts that were making to 
liberate him, and to warn him to be prepared to take advantage of 
them at a moment’smotice. Lucs had been instructed, too, to convey 
to him the.means of disguising bis person; and, over her own ordinary 
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dress, she now wore a second gown and shawl, which she had been told 
to leave with him. She had received all these directions, and pro¬ 
mised to follow them, with her natural gentleness; but JMrs. Charlton 
remarked, in their interview, a sort of apathetic coldness, which she 
attributed, perhajis, to the right cause, and feared that it might inter¬ 
fere with Lucy’s exertions on Alfred Latimer's behalf. Mm. Charlton 
never scrnplcd, when she bad an object in view, to sivy what w,a3 not; 
and, therefore, in taking leave of her daughter-in-law- w'hoiii she 
might have treated at any other time as the dirt beneath her feet, or 
as a politician treats an elector who has served him, and can serv’e him 
no more-—she kissed her tenderly, adding, “ You must be very well 
aware,'my dear Lucy, that nothing could induce me to take all these 
steps, even for a son, were I not fully convinced that ho is perfectly 
innocent. The truth is,” she continued, seeing some surprise in Lucy's 
face, “poor Alfred had engiigcd to go out with Ihese men to shoot in 
the preserves here—it was very wrong and very foolish, certainly, but 
more a boyish frolic than anything else. However, he had nothing to 
do with the rest of the sad affair. Th.at they did alone, when he left 
them; but, as he was seen with them just before and jii.st after, there 
is no means of proving his innocence, unless they would confess the 
truth—and, even then, their words would not be believed; besides, 
these people are always so malicious. But 1 have heard quite enough 
to show me the true state of the 0.0.36, and that poor Alfcul was never 
nearer to the house than the willow-ground, by the water.” 

Had Lucy been very elear-sighte<l - had she had a full knowledge of 
all the evidence that had been given, she would easily have perceived 
that Mrs. Charlton’s story could not be true. But what we wish for, that 
wo believe - at least, in nine eases out of ten—and she gladly caught 
at the idea that her siisidcions had done her husband injustice. She 
thus returned to her husband with warmer feelings, and a more eager 
desire to serve and save him than when she loft him ; and she detiiiled 
ail the information she possessed as rapidly as possible, stripped off 
thu gown‘and shawl in haste, and aided to hide them amongst his 
ciothoB. 

It may easily be conceived that the tidings were joyful to Alfred 
Latimer, and ho loaded poor Lu<'y wit*' c-resqpst. calling her the best 
and dearest girl in the world. Ho did not fof^t, however, the con- 
verssition which had taken place between him and Williams; and 
directed Lucy to bring him the phosphorus-box and taper, and iu()uir«d 
cagcily for the money which had been spoken of at their last interview. 
It was instantly produced by Lucy, neatly rolled up into the smallest 
possible compass. But Alfred Latimer luid still directions to give; 
and, after meditating for a moment, he said to himsell, “Even if the 
scheme of Tankerville’s succeeds, I must not let Williams and Brown 
know what is ^oing on; and, to hide it all, I must seem as busy about 
their plan as ever. But, in case both fail, 1 had better try to get the 
evidence ag-ainst me out of the way.” He then proceeded aloud— 
“ There’s one thing, dear Lucy, I wish could be done. If you could 
give my mother a hint that, at all events, she had better persuade 
Louisa to marry, and go abroad for ,a while, I should be very glad. 
Louisa would do it, 1 am sure, if she's asked; and'my mother can 
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always coax her to do a thing, if slie lakes the right way. If young 
Blackmorc, too, were gone, it would he ail the heticr. Maltliy, I am 
afraid, they ean’t get hold of; for I have heard that they have shut 
him np.” 

“But do you think Miss Charlton will consent?” asked Lucy', 
douhlingly. “She’s not with Mrs. Charlton now, yon know.” 

“The devil she isn't!” cried her hu.shand. “1 snppo.se, then, my 
mother has (iuarrelle<l with her, like a fool; hut I'm sure, after all, 
Louisa eouhl he persu.aded; for she could never wish me to ho con¬ 
demned, when I am innocent.” 

He said t.hc words holdly enough, for he had accu-stomed himself to 
the assertion. Nevertheless, there was some slight hesitation ohserv- 
ahle as he spoke; and Lucy asked, in a low and an.xious tone, while 
her heart sank with doubt,—“And are you really innocent, indeed, 
Alfred 

Not more than a fortnight before, such a question would have cast 
him into a fearful state of agitat.ion—for remorse, at that time, had 
mingled witli apprehension ; but seltishriess liad now resumed her full 
sway, and liLs only thought was to save; himself. Ho answered, then, 
vehemently'—almost eagerly—“ To he sure 1 am ; how (;onld you ever 
doulit it, girl? I can tell you, Lucy, there's many an innoeont man in 
I'higland hanged upon what they eall (dreumstantial evidence: and 
here, l)ecause two or tliroc things are proved, wliieli could he easily 
;iccounted for, I am ali cady treated like a guilty person, and should 
very likely he found guilty by a jury.” 

Lucy replied nothing, hut murmured to herself, “ Thank Cod ! thank 
God ! ’ 

“Thank God that I am likely to he hanged I” c.\clainicd Alfred 
l,atimer. 

“ No, no !” slie cried, idaeing her hands upon his arm ; “ thank God 
that you are innocent, Alfred.” ^ 

“ You should never have donlited it,” he answered, pushing her from 
liim ; “ hilt that does not matter. You tell my' mother what I say *- 
hid her go on with wliat she's about with Tankerville; hut, in case tlie 
worst comes to the woi;sljj !eL.h.'.M got Louisa out of the way as soon as 
jiossihle. She can eaSiiy manage it if she tries, and then it will ho 
pretty nearly all sure.” 

Jjiicy was pained, for every moment showed her more clearly that 
he thought of nothing Imt himself; but still, the increasing assurance 
that he was innocent was the greatest of comforts to Jier; and, after, 
having made him repeat all his instructions, she again took leave of 
him wilii a lightened heart. A momentary fit of tenderness seised him 
at the last instant of her stay, and lie even so far forgot himself as to 
ask her to remain a little longer.—Hid 1 say he fo^rgot himself? 
Perhaps it was wrong to siiy so; for, after all, it was hut a softer kind 
of Bollishncss, loss hard—less brutish tlian the other. He felt a com¬ 
fort—^a relief in her society. There was something in the clinging 
affection of tlie poor girl—in her devotion to him in tliat liour of 
sorrow and of peril,’that seemed to cheer and mitigate the dark soli¬ 
tude of crime. He seated him8elf*by her—he threw his arms round 
her—he lealied his head upon her shoulder, while her hand lay clasped 
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in bis; and, as they were thus placed, one of the jailors suddenly 
•entered—perhaps with some doiiVit as to what ip' rht be the object of 
Lacy’s visit. All seemed natural and easy, however. Both started at 
the interruption. Alfred Latimer withdrew his arm; and the turnkey, 
making some excuse for his entrance, returned to the rooms of the 
governor, from whence he had come. Shortly after Lucy quitted the 
prison; but this time she went on foot, and took her way towards the 
best inn of the place. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 

One night—about the period of whicli we have just been writing,—to¬ 
wards half-past nine, the great bell—the bell at .Sturton—rang vehe¬ 
mently. The roll of wheels had previously called forth the ostler, and 
now out of sundry chambers rushed two or three waiters, in blaelc silk 
stockings, like spiders darting along the toils at the first touch of a 
fly’s foot. The glass-doors were thrown open, the landlord himself was 
summoned, and the housekeeper lighted abed candle. The first object 
that presented itself to the eyes of landlord and w'aitors, when they 
came out upon the steps, was a travelling chariot, apparently of a 
green colour. The lamps were lighted, ami the post-boy stood beside 
his horse.s already undoing the harness. Usller was in a hurry to call 
out “horses on,” but the head waitef opened the door of the vehicle, 
politely saying, “Won’t you please to alight, sir!” 

“ What’s o'clocksaid a voice from within. 

Tlie waiter took a step iiack, looked at his watch liy the light in the 
hall, saw tlie time, added half an hour, to give the iuu a better chance, 
and replied, “ Ten o’clock, sir.” 

“Then I’ll stop here for the night,” replied the gentleman from 
within: “ though dickery, dickery dock, the mouse must have run up 

the clock, for it was only eight when we left-, and that’s hut ten 

miles.” 

“Tliis way, sir, this way, sir,” sai^l the waiter, without any reply to 
the gentleman’s last observation. But our good friend, Mr. Quatterly, 
who stepped out of the carriage as the man spoke, remained for the 
space of about three miiiiilcs, paying the po.st-boy, and seeing sundry 
tin cases and small leathern boxes, which lie had with him in the in¬ 
terior of the carriage, safely lifted out and carried on before him. He 
then duly followed where the waiter led, Mr. Uatton's housekeeper ex¬ 
claiming, “ Number i‘2, Jackson,” as tlie pai’ty passed. Mr? Quatterly 
was introduced into a sitting-room, the neatness of wliich, together 
with the sparkling lire in the grate, were very satisfactory to his cor¬ 
poreal feelings. Ho lojked ■•f^his watch, nevertheless: and shaking 
his finger at the waiter, he exclaimed, “ You vagalioud, you said it was 
ten o’clock, and it wants twenty minutes.” 

“Bless my heart, sir!” said the waiter, twitching out his own chro¬ 
nometer, as if horribly shocked at the thought of such an error; and 
then locking confounded, he added, “ Really, 1 beg pardon, sir, I made, 
a-mistake. That light there below is so worry bad. Will you take tSa 
or supper, sirl” 

“ Ay, I understand," said Mr. Quatterly, good-humouredly, “ but you 
shall have sixpence less for cheating me. I ihouglit we couldn’t have 
taken all that time, or that I must have been drc.atfling, like David 
Dribble, who ‘dreamed he drove a dragon;’ for it seemed as if the 
horses were going as fast as they could.—Tea or supper? I’ll have 
dinner first, if you please, for I have not put a morsel between my 
grinders since sevtp o’clock this morning. Let me have what can be 
soonest ready—little soup, no fifli—I hate fish in the midland counties 
—and anything else that the house can afford, together with a bottle 
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of sherry and an apple-tart—not baked above three days, if yon please, 
Mr. Waiter. ’ 

“ Baked this morning, sir,” said the waiter. 

“ At ten o’clotk ?” inquired Mr. Quatfcrly, slyly. “ Now bo so good 
, as to put these boxes in order upon that table—regularly, regularly— 
the big ones behind, the little ones before, the light companies in front 
and the grenadiers in the rear. And now show me my bed-room. I 
always like to see the thing I have got to lie upon. 

”This way, sir, this way,” said the waiter. ‘‘Chambermaid, forty- 
nine." And candle in hand, he lighted Mr. Quatterly about teu steps 
along the passage, towards the door of a bed-room on the opposite 
side. .In ten steps, however, very wonderful things may happen, and 
in this instanee something did happen which surprised Mr. Quatterly 
a good deal. A door opened on the same side as his own sitting-room, 
and a head and face, with part of the body, appeared at the aperture. 
Mr. Quatterly saw the countonanoc distinctly, for the waiter held the 
light in a very illuminating direction, aud there were the identical 
features of his worthy and accomplished friend. Captain Tankcrville, 
which, though withdrawn again as soon as seen, produced from Mr. 
Quatterly’s chest the significant interjection, “ Ah, ah ! ’’ 

" Sir," said the waiter. 

“ Number forty-five,” said Mr. Quatterly, ” who's staying in forty-five, 
waiter 1’ 

“Mrs. Charlton, sir—the Honourable Mrs. Charlton,” replied the 
officer in black silk stockings. 

“ Oh ! when the pic was opened, the birds began to sing,” said Mr. 
Quatterly ; and without any more pellucid comment, the worthy soli¬ 
citor followed the waiter and tlie ehanibcrmaid, by whom they were 
just then joined, into the bed-room, examined the bed, gave some 
orders, and then returned to his sitting-room, pausing every second 
stop to think for a moment. When he had reached the door, his co¬ 
gitation seemed to have arrived at some result, for he turned to the 
waiter, saying. “ Cot the dinner and serve it. I shall be back by the 
time it is on tabic.” And going into the room, he took his hat, and 
issued forth from the inn on foot. 

In the streets of Sturton Mr. Quatterly walked on, looking to the 
right and left at the different houses ‘u6 pasi?fed,»as if he were enjo,y- 
ing a strange town, one of the greatest pleasures to a thoughtful man 
that can be conceived. However, Mr. Quatterly, it would appear, was 
differently occupied, and after having gone for a couple of hundre'd 
yards, or somewhat more, he crossed over tu a chemist’s shop, which 
' was one of the few that was open in the place, and walked in with a 
low bow to the proprietor thereof, who was standing taking leave of 
his goods and chattels for the night. 

“ Pray, sir.” he said, “ can you inform me where the mayor is to be 
found, and if not, which is the house of the nearest magistrate!” The 
chemist did both, and the magistrate’s dwelling being near at band, 
the "mayor’s fiir away, Mr. Quatterly proceeded to the door of the for¬ 
mer, and was soon after admitted, llis visit was not long, for in about 
five minutes he issued forth again, and in all was about a quav* cr of an 
hour absent from the inn. Ills dinner did not feein to have made 
much progress during his absence, for the cloth was still unlaid. But 



all was bustle as soon as he summoned the waiters by the bell; and t 
about ten minutes more the soup was I)efore him. ■ That part of tc 
feast was discuBKod, and Mr. Quattcriy was entering upon the wing of| 
fowl, when one of the ho.st of waiters came in and inquired, “Prow 
sir, is your name Uuatlerlyl" | 

“It used to be,” replied the worthy solicitor; “and if it has beoi* 
changed, it was done without my consent.” I 

“ Mrs. Charlton, sir," said the waiter, “ would be glad to ejicak witc 
you for a few minutes, with her compliments.” j 

“Wpll, then,” answered Mr. Quattcriy, “pray tell Mrs. Charlton,; 
that I am particularly occupied at this moment, but th,at.I will wait! 
upon her in a quarter of an hour, with my eompliments;” and Mr.1 
Quattcrlj applied hiniscll to his meal again with .all due devotion.! 
After having thanked Heaven for a good meal, he directed the waiter! 
to inform Mrs. Charlton that he w.as ready to atlend her. The lady! 
sent back word that she was eager to sec him, and the moment after 
Mr. Quatlerly entered the sitting-room. No. forty-live. 

With one of her sweetest and most engaging smiles the lady re¬ 
ceived l)er guest, .and declared tliat she was delighted to sec him, 
bo.'‘ouglit him to take a seat by her on the sofa, and spared no blan- 
dislmienls to produce afavoural)Io impre-ssiou. Hut, as we have shown 
bel'orc, Mr. Quatlerly combined, with very great simplicity of manners 
and a peculiar fondne.ss for many very juvenile things, a shrewd and 
keen intellect, great knowledge of the world, and a vast experience of 
rogues ami v.agabonds of every class and degree; and all Mrs. Charl¬ 
ton’s arts wore lost upon him. 

“ Delighted, my dear madam," he replied, “ to renew my acquaint- 
ance with you under loss disagreeable circumstances than those with 
wlvich it eonimeneed. I trust I see you in good health.” 

“ As well as I can be expected to be,” replied the lady. " Ah ! that 
was a terrible day, indeed, Mr. Quattcriy; I was quite beside myself. 
Hut even the timid pigeon, you know, will peck when its .young ones 
arc as-sailed." 

“ The hen pigeon, iiuadam,” replied Mr. Quattcriy, somewhat dryly. 
“But 1 did not think you W'erc beside yourself at all; you seemed to 
me to do it all very well.’j, 

Mrs. Charlton did not altogether like his answer; and, after pausing 
for a moment and nibbling her pretty lips, she said, “ I was very glad 
to hear from a friend that you were here, Mr. Quatturly, for I thought 
•that you might be the means-” 

“1 heg your pardon for interrupting yon,” replied the solicitor; 
“ but the friend, i presume, is Captain Tankcrville." 

■“ Yes,” said Mrs. Charlton, with some hesitation. “ Boor man! he 
is, he is-’’ and there she stopped. 

“Exactly, ma’am,” rejoined Mr. Quattcriy, ending the sentence for 
her, “ he is a swindler, ma’am, and a felon.” , 

“ Good gracious! I hope not,” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton, in affected 
surprise and consternation. “ He seemed to take a great deal of in¬ 
terest in my son, and so-” 

“It ^i^yetly as I say, my dear madam," replied Mr. Quattcriy. 
“Your BollfI beg leave to say, Ije pigeoned in the most egregious 
manner^ and was' one of those who greatly aided to lead him, or drive 
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S into acts which !-ave ] rod need his present unpleasant situation ^ 
for your son, he has been hut a tool in the hands of others, I au: 

I can assure you he is perfectly innocent,” said Mrs. Charlto’ 
estly; “that is to say, of the offences with which he is charge', 
t he was very culpable in going out at night to shoot the e» 
e, 1 admit, but that wius his only offence.” ‘ 

Then let it be his defence likewise, my dear madam,” answered t,''f 
solicitor. “ Prove that, and he’.s quite safe.” 

"But how cim we prove it!” demanded the lady. “Meeting wilh 
these men. on his way back,ho crossed over in their boat wdtlumt know 
ing anything of what they had done. But who could »upj)ose fm 
a moment, my dear Mr. yuattcrly, that any one would go and 
marry in the morning the daughter of a man ho had murdered at 
night 

“ It is not a usual proeeeding, indeed,” answered the solicitor; “ and 
I trust it may be. as you say, impossible. Nevertheless, his situation 
Is indeed very awkward, and how he is to get out of it 1 don’t see. . 
will depend upon thirteen contingencies, namely, twelve jurors ano 
the judge. A hanging judge and a hungry jury are hard tilings I 
deal with. But we may have something more favourable in this case 
and I tnmt such may be the re.sult, not alone for your sake, but fo. 
that of Miss Charlton, to whom the whole business must be most 
painful.” 

“ Ay', that is just what I wanted to speak to you about, Mr. Qua! 
terly,” said the lady. " It will be very terrible to poor dear Louisa 
and still more so to Alfred, wdio has ever looked upon her as a siste 
to see her appear a.x a witness against him, whose testimony will b ■ 
very likely to turn the scale, and doom him to death. Do you m 
think, Mr. Quattcrly, that it would be much better for her and for a'., 
parties, if she were at once to give her hand to Lord Mallington, a 
take a little tour on the Contineut ! It would do the health of bo', 
good, I am sure." 

" May 1 !i.sk, madam, if you consult me as a friend, a lawyer, or a 
physicianinquired Mr. Quattcrly. 

The natural impulse of Mrs. CharUou's ,ar^^—if I may use such a 
contradictory expre-ssion—would have led her to reply at once, “ Oh ' 
as a friend of coarse hut a moment’s thought stopjicd the words on 
her lips, and she said, “As a solicitor.” 

“ Six-and-eightpence, then, madam,” said Mr. Quatterly, dryly; r i 
Mrs. Charlton with a smile took out her purse, and laid seven shill -s 
•n the tabic. The worthy solicitor swept it up, put it in one 
pocket, and drew forth foui ponce from the other, which he duly hai . 
across to the lady. 

“ Now, madam,” he sai<l, '• I am your lawyer; and in that capa< 
beg leave to reply, that the very best thing for your son, be he ; 
or innocent, would be to get some of the witnesses out of th , 
especially Mis.s Charlton. The lad Blackmore is another who ma'' 
disposed of with advantage; and those .are the only two you cat; 
with. But you must excuse me if 1 decline to undjirtako the-- 
part of the afiair, as it is out of my way of practice, I ^an t hi,' 
you if you do it; but 1 should blame myself very much if I d^” 
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’.it surely, my dear Mr. Quattcriy, you will not refuse ).o take a 
m 've from me to Louisa and the earl," siiid Mrs. Charlton, “or lo 
|:y hem most strongly to hasten their nuiitials, for which they have 
i'l i.est eoasent; and, and—— " 

! Vil i’. go to t he Continent,” said Mr. Quatterly. “ Well, my dear 
rt, ai.j, I will take the ines.sago : and though 1 do not promise to urge 
It nm.st slrongly, yet I will say nothing against it.” 

)l h! pray, do urge them,” said Mrs. Charlton, eagerly. “I am 
l' a word froin you would do a great deal." 

ly dear madam," rejoined the solieitor, “ 1 never yet saw a man 
.1 I it was neecssary l.o urge to take a glass of wine if he wasl.hirsly 
’'t' 'iked wine; or to lake a walk, if it was a fine, day and ho liked 
waluing; no, nor any two young jicojile either, who were in love with 
each other, to marry at once, if there was not. the slightest impediment 
in .laturo. I therefore tliink your propo.sition has a very good ehauee, 
ev- n if it come plain and unadorned from my lip,s.” 

; Charlton mused for an instant, and then replied, as Mr. Quat- 
e-,;ose hud stood before her about to depart, “ I am sure you will 
Ijr ,.|t you can. Ilut, now, tell mo about Cajitain Tankerville.” 

lave nothing to tell you. my dear madam," replied Mr. Quatterly; 
“j '..have his charaeter aeeording to my lie.st powers of portraiture: 
fee’s a swindler and a felon. He llceeed your son, and he's now lloeeing 
you 1 sus|)ee(—or at leasi would he if he weren't in gaol; which he is 
time, if the magistrates liave dune their duty." 

;ood gracious!” cried Mrs. Chariton, “I can hardly believe he is 
i, ■ character.” 

jjc pow'ore of credulity required are not very great,” replied t!io 
It, or. “ And now, my dear madam, goodnight; for 1 have a great 
inn .papers to look over.” 

'll, thank God!” said Mrs. Cliarlton, as soon as Mr. (Quatterly 
wa ,! no, “ I have seen both the porter and the turnkey myself, and 
, I'OVi where to find them, and how to deal with them : so it’s no gfcat 
lUi.tte.’ if he is in gaol—it will save money.” 
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The morning wag bright and beautiful, though an ocoaaional gb wei* 
more like one of thoge which oheqywt the gunsbine of an April Jay, 
swept over the sk), and pasgcd away again, leaving the whole w 'ilil 
sparkling. Breaklast was just over at the Kcctory—Dr. Wostci 
gone into his library to speak to some of his poor. Mrs. Bn 
retired from the breakfast-room -whether on business or from • 
tion, I'-eanuot tell -and Morton and Bouisa stood together .. , 

window, gazing toward the Park and the Hall. It was nat.. 
Louisa’s mind to be led on by the sight she beheld, into tin 
with which it associated itself. There was to be the dwelli) 
after-),are, there was the ancestral mansion of him she I 
deeply, there the spot in which all the bright imaginations 
all the fond visions of affection, congregated themselves 1 
eye of hope. Was it unnatural, that witli so many dark an 
clrcumstimccs as then surrounded her, she should feel a )eai 
the coming time, a longing t.) hurry forward to the period w 
cloud sboiild be pitssed away, and the snugliinc alt bright again 

Morton, on his part, summed up all his Iccliugs fowaids la 
saying that he had come to Malliiigtou in search ol an idle nu!.- 
had found a real treasure by the way. Loved her, he certain 
from a very early period of their aeiiuaiutaiice. He liad soon 
to think her tlie most bcautiliil, and, what is of more im))ort! 
jpost interesting Ireiug be bad ever bcliold ■ but now gueli se 
hi,d warmed l)y intiinaey into a passion as ardent as it was deep ^ 
Sc he stood there, and gazed with her from the window on the scene r 
have described, he lelt even a more eager longing than glie dni, to 
hasten forward to the time wlicn the tie that was to unite them tor 
ever should bo theirs, and every ce'.ilorcgtraiut and worldly ha ner 
done away. 

Certainly a more propitious moment could not have been foun fo/^ 
any proposal that might tend to hasten their union, liut aa tluy . 4 

still gazmg forth, and speaking of the changes and improvemonts 111,.' 
woM by this time going on at Mallington I’aik, the gree i chariot of 
wdrthy Mr. Quattcriy drove in tlu-ough the gafig, and stoi>ped at the 
fioor before their eyes, llis voice was then heard in the hell givir* 
jihirious directions for tho safe custody ot the numerous little boxi 
^bick the chariot contained, and tlic next moment he w: “vid 

Into tho room by Dr. Western’s old servant, one of wl- 
heavily laden with the cases by which the worthy sol 
store. With an air of mock ceremony and reverence, .nt. 
advanced towards the yoOng nobleman, bowing profoujid^l 

■" My lord,” be said, “ I have the honoui'of info y®or 
ddp, ^t all your lordship’s atTairsarc finally wouumuja^jigtt 






